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BLACK-OUT 


A PROTECTIVE FINISH 


for 


RUBBER PRODUCTS 


adheres well * easy to apply 
resistant to ozone, oils, acids 


SUPPLIED IN BLACK, WHITE, CLEAR 
color dispersions also available 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. 
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For easier processing GR-I stocks 


use [lJ PONT Potvac 


a stiffening agent and activator 


WITH POLYAC it is possible to maintain constant plasticity over a wide tem- 
perature range or to actually increase the stiffness of GR-I stocks. 
Thus, the tendency of GR-I inner tubes to thin out at the splice is 
reduced . . . cold flow of uncured slabs is minimized . . . handling is 
made easier. In addition, there’s the advantage of Polyac activation. 
With thiuram acceleration, for instance, Polyac imparts high modulus 
and low set. And, hot tear is greatly improved over that obtained with 
conventional activation. 


For more information on processing techniques using Polyac in GR-I 
stocks, see Report BL-177, ‘‘Polyac in GR-I Inner Tubes” and BL-233, 
“Polyac as a Stiffening Agent for GR-I.”” Extra copies are available. 
Ask your [u Pont representative or write: E. J. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Rubber Chemicals Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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HAVE YOU TRIED 
prene latex compounds. It gives fast 


cures alone, or it can be used as an acti- 
ACCELERATOR FOR vator for thiazole or dithiocarbamate 


accelerators. 


NEOPRENE LATEX? 


For more information on the use of 
Polyac NL in neoprene latex, see Re- 
POLYAC NL can be readily dispersed port BL-194, ““Polyac, Accelerator for 
by ball milling for easy addition to neo- Neoprene from Latex Compositions.” 


DU PONT RUBBER CHEMICALS 


iImingto 
Boston, Mass. 140 Federal St. HAncock 1711 genous de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilming 
eu 


Chicago, tll. 7 S. Dearborn St. ANdover 3-7000 


Los Angeles, Cal. 845 E. 60th St. ADoms 3-5206 
CHEMIS 
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BETTER THINGS 


TRY 
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News about 


shoe soling 


drainboard 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company raw materials 


battery cap 


with ood-rite 


mG us 


RESIN 50 


ERE’S an easy-processing, rein- 

forcing agent that cuts rubber 
compounding costs—and helps you 
get improved finished products. 


First big advantage of Good-rite 
Resin 50 is that it provides a new 
and simple compounding approach 
to hardness problems. As an ex- 
ample—it’s a means of filling in the 
gap between soft rubber compounds 
and ebonites. 


Good-rite Resin 50 brings more 
advantages. It saves time by elimi- 
nating masterbatching. Your rubber 
compounds gain better flex life, 
higher elongation, improved abra- 
sion resistance. They are more easily 
handled because Resin 50 acts as a 
plasticizer at processing tempera- 
tures. 

For extruded shapes such as gas- 
kets, tubing, coving, etc., especially 


save plenty—get improved 
rubber compounding, too! 


on hard compounds, Resin 50 pro- 
vides improved surface smoothness 
and superior processing character- 
istics in the extruder. 


A white, free-flowing powder, 
Good-rite Resin 50 can be com- 
pounded in a wide range of colors. 
Send for technical information. 
Find out how Good-rite Resin 50 
can give you better results at lower 
costs. Just write Dept. CA-4, B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Cable address: Goodchemco. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Hycar 


Reg US Pat Of 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON organic colors 


Strainer for kitchen use ii 
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For long flex life, the records show, 


The black to use is Philblack* O! 


Before taking off in wild Apache dances, we 
suggest both partners be well compounded with 
Philblack O. 


In natural and synthetic rubbers alike, Phil- 
black O puts plenty of two-way stretch in flex 
life. And while improving suppleness and pli- 
ancy, this premium quality furnace black also 
imparts extremely high abrasion resistance. 


Our technical representatives will be glad to 
discuss the high flex and high reinforcing prop- 
erties of Philblack O in natural, GR-S, reclaim 
and low temperature polymers. 


Hopper cars of Philblack O shipped from 
Borger, Texas. Bagged Philblack shipped from 
Borger and seven warehouses. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILBLACK SALES DIVISION 


EVANS BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 


PHILBLACK EXPORT SALES DIVISION + 80 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 5,N. Y. * 


A Trademark 


Philblack A and Philblack O are manufactured at Borger, Texas. Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago and Trenton. 
West Coast agent: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles. Canadian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
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We think yow ll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” ~ Every Sunday 


Process at temperatures 
from 20° to 40° lower 


HERE’S PROOF — close-up of thermometers 
showing actual calendering temperatures used 
in processing PLIOVIC— 20-40 degrees less 
than those used with comparable resins. 


HEN you process with PLiovic— 
Goodyear’s unique. high molecular 
weight vinyl copolymer—you can operate at 
from 20 to 10° lower temperature than with 
resins of comparable physical properties. 
whether you are using mills. calenders or 
extruders. 
In addition to the processing advantage this 
brings you, you can load PLiovic with 
extenders with less sacrifice of physical prop- 
erties—making for economy. PLiovic needs 
less of costly and searce plasticizers. yet gives 
you high-strength properties, toughness at 


low temperatures. good heat sta- 
bility. good light stability, high resistance to 
flex-fatigue and excellent chemical resistance. 


Films made with Piiovic have excellent 
“hand” and drape. Other current uses 
include flooring. hose. tubing. molded items, 
and organosols. for unsupported film and for 
fabric and paper coatings. Ask for further 
details. and sample for your own evaluation 


by writing today to: 
GOODYEAR, CHEMICAL DIVISION 
AKRON 16, OHIO 


IBC Network Pliovic—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. Ak 
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ACTIVATOR 


A supplement to THE ACTIVATOR—the house organ issued by The New Jersey Zinc Company 
for over 15 years to aid the Rubber Industry in its use of Zinc Oxide. 


{ 


In Neoprene, PROTOX ZINC OXIDE 
AIDS BANBURY PERFORMANCE 


In neoprene, Protox-166* serves not 
only as accelerator and acid-acceptor, 
but also as a plasticizer that steps up 
Banbury performance. 

While conventional zinc oxides ap- 
pear to have a definite plasticizing 
action in hard-to-process neoprene 
compounds, Protox-166 is distinctly 
more effective—as shown in the ac- 
companying power consumption 
charts. 

The special coating of zinc propio- 
nate on Protox-166 also provides 
faster and more complete pigment 
dispersion (shown below), which 
increases Banbury output. 
*U.S. Patents 2,303,329 and 2,303,330 


ZINC OXIDE 
DISPERSIONS 
IN NEOPRENE-W 
MASTERBATCHES 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
Producers of Horse Head Zinc Pigments 
+++ most used by rubber manufacturers since 1852 


POWER CONSUMPTION CHARTS OF NEOPRENE-W 
MASTERBATCHES 


7 


Conventional zinc oxide strongly |The patented coating on Protox 
resists wetting by neoprene, so is a highly effective wetting aid. 
requires high initial power It eliminates costly power peaks. 
(right). 


ZINC OXIDE-A_ Conventional 
zinc oxide, being untreated, dis- 
perses more slowly and less per- 
fectly than Protox-166. 


PROTOX-166 This oxide dis- 
perses rapidly and completely, be- 
cause it has been treated with 
propionic acid. 


160 Front Street, New York 38, N. Y. = 


== ZINC OXIDE-A == PROTOX-166 
=—=— ZINC OXIDE 
wy) 
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There are 


13 properties of 


which will improve your processing: 


1. Uniformity 7. Fibrousness 


2. Strength 8. Controlled Bulk 

3. Variety 9. Ashlessness 

4. Color Stability 10. Chemical Inertness 
5. Purity 11. Non Abrasiveness 
6. Low Gravity 12. Absorbency 


13. Softness 


And one or all are sure to better your product . . . increase your profits. 
Find out what Solka-Floc can do for you. Send your processing problems to our 
Technical Service Department for samples and recommendations. 


A PRODUCT OF PRON any 


Berlin, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 150 CAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON 14, MASS. 
Branch Sales Offices: Portland, Me., New York, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal 


SOLKA & CELLATE PULPS e SOLKA-FLOC e NIBROC PAPERS ¢ NIBROC TOWELS e NIBROC 
KOWTOWLS ¢ BERMICO SEWER PIPE, CONDUIT & CORES ¢ ONCO INSOLES e CHEMICALS 
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LINERETTE provides a 
quick, easy method of 
separating stock without 
adhesion. 


LINERETTE preserves the 
tackiness of the stock. 


LINERETTE contains no 
oil or wax which might 
migrate. 


LINERETTE, in use for over 20 years, 
is thoroughly tried and proved. It 
is a specification sheet, made to 
rigid standards of quality. Although 
we do not suggest LINERETTE as a 
substitute for Holland cloth, we 
believe some companies have been 
so using it with success. We can 
furnish LINERETTE in any width up 


to and including 54”, in rolls of 9”, 
11!4", 13”, and 15” diameters; 
put up on 3” i.d. cores. The yield is 
approximately six square yards to 
the pound. A 9” roll contains 375 
linear yards and a 15” diameter 
about 1150 linear yards. We will 
send you samples — simply specify 
width desired. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Avenue « Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Cable Address: "BLUELINER” 


West Coast Representative:-—MERIT WESTERN COMPANY 
1248 Wholesale St., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 


INFORMATIVE, 

ILLUSTRATED 

BOOKLET ON 
REQUEST 
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higher product quality — but 


saves thousands of dollars 


by using golf ball covers made of 


Y using Puio-TuF for his golf ball covers, 
B this manufacturer has saved literally 
thousands of dollars each year over the cost 
of his previous compounds — made with a 
natural resin. Yet using Goodyear’s synthetic 
copolymer resin, PLIOLITE S-6B, and rubber 
in a PLio-TuF compound has meant no sacri- 
fice of product quality. 

Golf balls made with PLio-TuF show 
improved resistance to cuts—better adhesion 
between cover and winding. And “click”’ is 
maintained, too—as audible proof of product 
quality. 

Puio-TuF compounds are in use in a wide 
range of applications where impact resist- 
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test. Compare with the right two 
samples, showing balls made with ordi- 
nary natural resin. Photo courtesy 
Plymouth Golf Ball Company. 


BETTER ADHESION, GREATER CUT 
RESISTANCE of golf ball covers made 
with PLIO-TUF (left, two samples) are 
shown by strip test and ‘Guillotine’ 


ance, toughness, hardness, or rigidity are 
important. At present, the PLIOLITE resins 
used in the manufacture of PLio-TuF are all 
in short supply. However, you can secure 
samples for laboratory evaluation, together 
with full information, so write today — and 
plan for future use. 


Goodyear, Chemical Division 


Akron 16, Ohio 


DONT FORGET to attend the World 
Chemical Conclave and Diamond Jubi- 
lee Meeting of the American Chemical 
Society—September third to seventh. 


EAR 


Plio-Taf, Pliolite—T. M.‘s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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10,000 Pounds 


t Tensio 


IOI Nylon Tire Fabric Latexer 


Complete one-man process control is but one of the many outstanding advanced- 
design features of this IOI latexing machine. Here are just a few of the others: 


@ Simultaneous impregnation, drying 
and attenuation of the cords, resulting in 
pre-stretched tire fabric that requires no 
further processing prior to calendering. 


@ Direct gas-fired heating, under com- 
plete control, provides the correct high 
temperature required for the most 
efficient rate of drying either woven or 
weftless fabric. 


@ Rugged in construction, yet extremely 
flexible in operation, with constant- 
tension control at all speeds. 


@ Units available in various capacities, 
from small production machines up to 
high speed calender train installations. 


@ These machines require very little 
cleaning and a minimum of house- 
keeping maintenance. 


An Industrial Ovens engineer will be glad to call at your convenience to discuss the 
application of this machine to your particular latexing requirements. 


INDUSTRIAL 


13825 TRISKETT ROAD 


CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 
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ROYAL FAMILY OF PLASTICS 


Naugatuck Marvinol is in your plastic future! 


This could be the unveiling of a bright, new future for 
your products. 

For the product wonders in this crystal ball have been 
worked by a marvelous material from which your products 
could be made — Naugatuck Marvinol vinyl resin. 

Here is a Marvinol-made handbag — soft and plizhle as 
leather — yet perfectly washable, and it won't crack, peel, 
scuff or fade. 

Here Marvinol is rigéd and ragged—in a fountain pen 
barrel. There it is fex/ble-—-in wire covering. 

Here are high-style tapestries with a softly woven look 


and feel. And colorful upholsteries with a stability that 
holds their shape and fit. And a snag-free zipper that closes 
with vo track! 

All these and hundreds more products can be made with 
Marvinol — rigid as stecl, flexible as fabric, crystal clear 
or opaque, in all colors. In fact, Marvinol can be almost 
anything you want to make it. 

Marvinol comes from the Naugatuck Chemical Division 
of the United States Rubber Company — a basic source of 
raw materials. It’s in the plastics business to stay and grow 
with you. Write us and sce what Marvinol can do for you. 


of UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


207 ELM ST., NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


BRANCHES: Akron * Boston * Charlotte * Chicago * Los Angeles * New York * Philadelphia * In Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 


MARVINOL®* vinyl resins 


KRALASTIC® styrene copolymers 


VIBRIN®* polyester resins 
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VULCAN 


A Group of Latex Compounds for Sizing, Coating and 
Impregnating Textile Fabrics. 


ALCOGUM 


Synthetic Thickeners for Latex Compounds 


VULCARITE 


Dispersions of Latex Compounding Chemicals 


* * 


Technical information and samples available promptly upon request. 


* Registered Trademark 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION ie 


the preference of major tire manufacturers — now 
available. for vacuum vand defroster. hose 


Mis 
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‘\ PRoDUcTS 
‘ cold-drawn brush wire — tire bead wire — steel 
|. wiredor telephones — spring wire. : 
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@ Prove it to yourself by analyzing equal units of CRYSTEX and any other 
product. You'll find that CRYSTEX is at least 85% insoluble in Carbon Bisulphide, 
topping the field in this respect. This high insoluble sulphur content actually 


produce a better product. 


Why not consult us about the possible use of CRYSTEX Insoluble Sul 
improv products or decrease their cost? 
y Other Stauffer 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY. 


for pound... 


CRYSTEX 


makes CRYSTEX more economical and many users find that it helps 


Rubbermakers’ Chemicals 


Sulphur Tire Brand, 99'//2% Pure 

Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, 
Tube Brand 
''Conditioned"’ Rubbermakers' 

Sulphur 
Carbon Tetrachloride 
Carbon Bisulphide 
Caustic Soda Sulphur 

Chloride @ Borax 
Flowers of Sulphur, 99'/2% Pure 
(30% Insoluble in CS.) hae 


/ Commercial Rubbermakers’ 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


angi 14, Cal. 
kron 8, Ohio 


Cal ifornia St.,' San Francisco 8, Ca’ 
Houston 2, Texas 
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Get a good sniff... 


DU PONT ALAMASK ODORANTS GIVE 
RUBBER PRODUCTS THE SNIFF THAT SELLS! 


Customer appeal comes naturally to rubber products 
when you use “Alamask” odorants .. . 

Alamask” makes that important difference, 


the sniff that se 


Here are just a few successful end uses of ‘‘Alamask” odorants: 
Rug underlays: “Alamask’ ND, “Alamask’” AO 
Foamed sponge pillow and mattress stock: “Alamask’” O, 
Alamask” OS 


» adhesives, from natural or synthetic latices: “Alamask” ND, 
Alamask” BG, “Alamask“ AF 
Rug backings: “Alamask” LD, “Alamask” ND 
Natural smoked sheet: “Alamask’” O 


And this is iust a part of the information contained in our booklet... “Odorants 
for the Rubber Industry.’ Send for your copy today... or let us give you our 
recommendation for your individual problems. Write E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Organic Chemicals Department, Aromatics Section, Wilmington 
98, Delaware. Branch Offices: Atlanta, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, Providence, San Francisco. 


Du Pont Alamask odorants 


REG. U.S. PaT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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GASKETS SHOES + BOOTS 


WATERPROOFINGS CEMENTS 


JAR RINGS 


HARD RUBBER GOODS WAX COMPOUNDS TEXTILES 


The applications shown above indicate some of the 

vase thee teem. _ PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP. 
Piccoumaron Resins are available in grades ; 

from liquids to brittle solids. Colors vary P Clairton, Pennsylvania 

from pale yellow to deep reddish brown. a 


They are soluble in coal tar, turpentine, 
terpene and most chlorinated solvents. “C6; Clairton, Pa.; West Elizabeth, Pa.; and Chester, Po. 
Good resistance to acids, alkalies and salt. 


Write for samples and complete data on : Harwick Standard Chemicél Co, Akron 5, Ohio 
PICCOUMARON Resins. 


Distributed by 
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PICco 
Cc 
A GROUP OF THERMOPLASTIC SYNTHETIC RESINS USEFUL 
TUBULAR GOODS BELTING 
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Better Solvents 
mean 
Better Products 


PHOTOGRAPH: UNITED AIR LINES 


“Up in the Air” About Solvents? 


Skellysolve for Rubber 
and Related Industries 
Applications 

SKELLYSOLVE B. For making quick-set- 
ting cements for the shoe, tape, con- 
tainer, tire and other industries. Quick- 
drying, with no foreign taste or odor 
in dried compound. 

SKELLYSOLVE C. For making quick-set- 
ting cements with a somewhat slower 
drying rate than those compounded 
with Skellysolve B. 

SKELLYSOLVE D. For cements and vari- 
ety of manufacturing operations. Good 
odor. Quick drying. Minimum of heavy, 
greasy compounds. 

SKELLYSOLVE H. For general use in 
ma nufacturing operations and cements, 
where faster evaporation rate than 
that of Skellysolve D is desired. 

SKELLYSOLVE E. For use wherever a rel- 
atively slow drying solvent is desired. 

SKELLYSOLVE R. For general use in tire 
building and a variety of other manu- 
facturing operations and cements. Re- 
duces evaporation losses. Medium 
quick final dry. Lessens bloating and 
skinning tendency. 


& 


“DOC” MacGEE SAYS: You benefit in 
many ways when your solvent prob- 
lems are dissolved with Skellysolve! 
Strict laboratory controls mean that 
every batch of Skellysolve is the 
same. You get uniformity that pro- 
tects your product’s quality and 
helps your salesmen to get new busi- 
ness as well as to hold old customers. 


No bloated containers because of 
high vapor pressure—no blisters in 
tires or shoes due to blushing or high 
boiling compounds. No seeds in ce- 
ments due to low boiling compounds. 
And high bonding strength because 
of freedom from greasy residues. 


From various standpoints, you're 
better off with Skellysolve. It is less 
toxic than some other solvents, there- 
fore reduces health hazards. It is 
sweet-smelling, pleasant to work 
with—and it won't freeze at atmos- 
pheric temperature. 


Check Skellysolve from every angle 
—low end points, quick evaporation, 
low vapor pressure, minimum of 
unsaturates and pyrogenic decom- 
position products — just the charac- 
teristics you look for. 

Get complete technical facts. 
Write today for full information on 
Skellysolve! 


Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Farrel mills can be equipped with 
remote-controlled strip cutter and roll 
adjustment for regulating the feed to 
calender or tubing machine. When 
actuated by push buttons from the 
next machine in the line, these motor- 
operated units will vary the width or 
thickness of the ribbon of stock being 
taken from the mill and prevent 
“choking” or “starving” of the suc- 
ceeding machine. 


For almost a century, Farrel-Bir- 
mingham has worked closely with the 
rubber industry in developing indi- 
vidual processing units to meet the 
needs of the industry. In addition, the 


company’s Engineering Planning Di- 
vision specializes in the development 
of complete production layouts. De- 
signed for specific sets of conditions, 
these installations improve produc- 
tion efficiency and reduce handling 
costs through planned processing flow. 


Write for further details of this 
unique engineering service or for in- 
formation about any of the produc- 
tion units listed. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Houston 


A — Farrel-Birmingham mills are 
ilable in a plete range of 
sizes, from 6” x 13” for the labora- 
tory up to 28” x 84” heavy duty 
machines for the factory. For spe- 
cial requirements, variations in de- 
sign as well as a wide choice of 
drive arrang are obtainabl 
often from existing plans. Bulletin 
173 describes these machines in 
detail. 
B—Two types of strip cutters are 
available—hand-operated or motor- 
operated with push-button control. 
Two or more knives can be supplied. 


F-B PRODUCTION UNITS 


Banbury Mixers * Plasticators 
Pelletizers * Mixing, Grinding, 
Warming and Sheeting Mills * Bale 
Cutters * Tubing Machines * Refin- 
ers * Crackers * Washers * Calen- 
ders * Hose Machines * Hydraulic 
Presses * and other Equipment for 
Processing Rubber and Plastic 
Materials. 


far 1 be « vi | é 
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‘ Camachine Triplex 
SLITTER-REWINDER 


. THEIR PROBLEM WAS DIFFERENT! 
o” 


when you must depend on experience . . « 


A large producer of acetate film ordered a battery of high-speed slitter-rewinders to use in 


processing their product. Characteristics of the material called for highly sensitive web tension control 


throughout the slitting and rewinding operation, and for razor-clean slitting. Provision had to be made for 


producing rolls of uniform density regardless of variations in the caliper of the material. Since core heat 


would ruin the inner laps of the rewound rolls it was necessary to minimize heat generated by friction 


between core and rewind shaft. Other requisites included: positive roll separation; trim rewind for 


salvage; 15” diameter rewind and speed of 800 feet per minute. And no complicated gadgets — the 


machines had to be designed for economy, simplicity, durability and low-cost maintenance. 


you can depend on VES 


The new Camachine Triplex slitter-rewinder was specifically developed to meet the 


requirements outlined above. The Triplex is a new machine, designed to meet a new set of 


Operating conditions, and featuring several new principles in slitter-rewinder engineering. The 


Triplex is new, yes, but its design is deeply rooted in Cameron Machine Company's sixty years of 


specialization and leadership in the manufacture of roll production equipment. The new Triplex 


has proved again that when you have to depend on experience you can depend on Camachines! 


For complete information write to: 


Cameron Machine Company -+ 6! Poplar Street + Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
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MORE THAN EVER 


Neville service to industry is characterized by a traditional 
policy of continuous development and expansion, and co-opera- 
tive technical assistance that means much to the buyer of chemicals. 
You can be sure of any Neville product you use for rubber 
compounding . . . whether for mechanicals, footwear, molded 


products, insulation, floor tile or reclaiming. 
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You can improve 


FLEXING 
HARDNESS 
TENSILE 
DISPERSION 
PROCESSING 
with 


A solid, friable terpene- 
copolymer resin, effective in 


highly-loaded GR-S and natural rubber stocks 


POLYMEL C-130 


OTHER POLYMEL PRODUCTS: 
D-Tac Detackifyer 
Gilsowax Extender—Wire Compound 


Sublac Resins Hardeners—Stiffeners 


Polymel 6 Tires—Camelback Solid 
Polymel 7 Tires—Camelback Carca 
Polyme! D Polystyrene-Indene Plasticize 


THE POLYMEL 


Laboratory-tested factory-proved, this new 
resin shows remarkable properties where it counts 
most—in the factory and in competitive com- 
pounds. 


For example, in one SM sole stock 32 parts of 
POLYMEL C€-130 replaced 80°¢ of the oil, 50% 
of the high styrene resin and 50% of the SUBLAC 
B-2-A. This factory stock processed well, showed 
good dispersion of the ingredients, had higher 
hardness and tensile than the original compound, 
and showed a 3-to-1 increase in flex life! 


These are typical of factory runs with POLYMEL 
C€-130. In addition, its low melting point of 210°F 
makes it an excellent plasticizing-processing resin 
for short cycle batches. 


POLYMEL €-130 is low priced and readily avail- 
able. If you haven't done so yet, send for your 
sample today, or, better yet, ask for a sample and 
order enough for a trial run in your plant. You'll 
be gratified with the results. 


1915¢ Ib.— 1000 Ibs. to a carload 
Prices | lb.—under 1000 Ibs. 
fob factory in drums 


Send for your sample today! 


1800 Bayard Street 
ORP Baltimore 30, Maryland 
bd Phone: PLaza 1240 
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Manufacturers and users of rubber processing 
machines have long recognized the operating 
advantages of Fawick Airflex Clutches and 
Brakes on their equipment. They know that 
the split-second action of Fawick units pro- 
duces faster starts and stops, resulting in shorter 
operating cycles and increased production. 
They also know they can rely on the safe posi- 
tive action of Fawick to deliver full power. 


Akron Standard Mold 


8E8250 Brakes. 


For on all 
advantages of, Fawick Indus- 


write to the Main Office, Cleve- 
_ land, Oh 


FAWICK. AIRFLEX INC. 


Guill- 
otine Culter equipped with a Fowick 
1OCB300 Clvich; and 10CB300 ond 


INDUSTRIAL CL 


9919 CLINTON ROAD «+ CLEVELAND 11, 


FOR OPERATION 


AND LOW MAINTENANCE COST 


FAWICK 


Accurate high speed operation, low mainte- 
nance cost, and long, trouble-free operating 
life under most severe use, are but a few of 
the ‘built-in’? Fawick characteristics. 

When you consider all the advantages 
Fawick units will bring to your machines, your 
natural answer to peak production on your 
equipment is FawicK AIRFLEX CLUTCHES AND 
BRAKES. 


CHES AND BRAKES 


OHIO. 
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Para Flux 
Para Lube 
Aro-Lene 1980 


2016 Para Flux 
Sponge Paste 
Rubber-Glo 


Chemical 
to the 


Stabilite Alba 


Rubber 


Para Resins 


G MATER, 
HN ICAL AND Antioxidants 


Activators 

Fillers 

Curing Agents 
Dusting Powders 
Accelerators 
Acids 

Alkalies 


Plasticizers 


Low Temperature 
Plasticizers 


Factice 
Reinforcing Agents 


—— Fluxes 
Reclaiming Oils 
Whe C. P H all Co. Abrasives 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS Solvents 
Oxiaes 
Esters 


Mold Lubricants 


AKRON, OHIO e LOS ANGELES, CALIF. e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS e NEWARK, N. J. 
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of MODX 

MODX-B 

| PHENEX 
SPDX-GH 

SPDX-GL 
Flexible Paint 

Stabilite 
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Give You Greater Fabrie 


The greater uniformity of Mt. Vernon Fabrics means 
consistent quality in your finished products-smoother, 
more efficient fabrication. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


Mt. Vernon-Woodberry’s staff of textile engineers is avail- 
able on request to help you with your problems in develop- 
ment or application of industrial fabrics. 


DETERMINING YARN 
SHE STRENGTH Wit 


Vermou-Weedberry 


Oneal of © 


TURNER HALSEY prehentive laborate 
compels throughout p 


40 WORTH ST. - NEW-YORK duction to cesure unifos 


Branch Offices: Chicago « Atlanta « Baltimore  mnity in oll Mt Vern 
Boston « Los Angeles » Akron 
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Wire Your Reservation NOW 


SAVE VITAL PRODUCTION TIME WITH 
OUR EXPERT 


It is costly for any Plant to operate a 
worn, leaky Banbury: — costly in lost 
materials, imperfect blending, and re- 
tarded production. And, too, there is the 
serious risk of a complete breakdown. 
You will find it profitable in every 
way to have us put your Banbury 
body in tip top condition. Our own 
“Pre-Plan” service saves you weeks of 
production time . . . gets your Mixer 


SPARE BODIES 
AND PARTS 


We have for sale or 
interchange Banbury 
bodies in both spray and 
jacketed types, and we 
can also supply parts for 
most sizes. Tell us your 
requirements. 


Q 
Sep 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


Phone JE-7970 


PLANTS AT ALLIANCE & AKRON 


thoroughly rebuilt and back in your 
line faster. Our facilities handle every 
size and type of Banbury, and each 
job is guaranteed. 

Wire or write us for a reservation 
now. Place your valuable mixer body 
only in the qualified hands of veterans 
and specialists in Banbury rebuilding. 
Interstate Service has been perfected 
through more than sixteen years’ ex- 
perience. Estimates gladly furnished. 
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with better ~= 


PIGMENT DISPERSION IN ALL. 
TYPES RUBBER STOCKS... 


A new, tested plasticizer, HSC-13 offers 
vital advantages as an aid to mixing and 
pigment dispersion . . . It cuts down on the mixing cycle and at the same time gives better 
dispersion, making it possible to increase output . . . HSC-13 will give slightly increased 
hardness, better flex life, higher elongation and abrasion resistance. It is effective in low 
grade stocks with high filler content as well as with natural rubber, GR-S, Nitrile or with 
blends of various rubbers. 


Plasticizer-Peptizer, PLASTONE is non- 
toxic, practically odorless and does not 
impart any color to the compound. It greatly improves dispersion of pigments, resistance 
to abrasion, aging and flex-cracking. Milled and calendered blanks remain firm with mini- 
mum shrinkage — an important advantage where automatic cutting of hot stocks is em- 
ployed . . . PLASTONE smooths out dry, rough stocks, acts as a non-blooming fatty acid, 
activates thiazole accelerators, reduces viscosity of rubber solutions . . . It has a strong 
affinity for all types of synthetic, natural and reclaim rubbers. 


Write for bulletins giving complete technical data on these plasticizers. 


HARWICh STANDARD CHEMICAL Co. 


BRANCHES: BOSTON, TRENTON, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES 
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THE TIMES 


SHAW 


In an industry as progressive as that of rubber man- 
ufacture, the engineer is constantly asked to accom- 
plish the unknown, if not the ‘impossible’. That 
is where SHAW experience of the whole field of 
rubber and plastics machinery comes in—with so 
many steps behind us, the next forward step comes 
readily to our enterprise. 


A Three-roll Calender with four-motor individually power 
operated roll adjusting gear, push button controlled, hy- 
draulic jacks fitted to maintain constant pressure on top 
roll bearings and adjusting gear. 

Flood lubrication to roll bearings for high temperature work 
and reduction of maintenance. 


FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LIMITED - MANCHESTER II + ENGLAND 


R 199 
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reasons why 
you should specify BsA reagents! 


4 WIDE SELECTION... 
— B&A has over 1,000 laboratory 

chemicals for you to choose 
from. 


‘ep ) 
€ HIGHEST PURITY... 
always meet or exceed A.C.S, 
specifications, 


READILY AVAILABLE... 
from B&A’s own well-stocked 
distributing stations situated in 

key centers everywhere. 


B&A SAVES YOU time, money, effort in your laboratory chemical buying, 
When you specify B&A, you can choose from more than 1,000 purity 
products of Reagent, A.C.S., C.P., U.S.P., N.F., and Technical grades. 


THE BAKER & ADAMSON LABEL is your assurance of the highest purity. 
Reagent chemicals that bear the B&A “Shield of Quality” always meet or 
exceed A.C.S. specifications ,. . the exacting purity standards set by the 
chemical profession itself! 


YOU GET prompt and efficient service. Extensive stocks of “B&A Quality” 
products are supplied through B&A’s own chain of distributing stations 
located from coast to coast. 


Contact the B&A office nearest you and tell them your needs. Your B&A 
salesman will work with you in having our local stocks built to meet your 
requirements. 


BAKER & ADAMSON 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 

= ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 

40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, 
or Offices: Albany Atlanta Baltimore* Birmingham® Boston ¢ Bridgeport* © Buffalo* 

if Charlotre* Chicago* Cleveland* Denver* Detroit* Greenville (Miss.) Houston® 


Kalamazoo ¢ Los Angeles* Mimneapolis New York® ¢ Philadelphia® 
ittsburgh® © Providence* © St. Louis* © San Francisco* © Seattle © Yakima (Wash.) 


In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal* * Toronto* * Vancouver* 
SETTING THE PA 4 CHEMICAL PURITY SINCE 1882 


in 


* Coraplete stocks are carried here, 
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Write Dept. Q 
for samples, prices 
and technical 
information 


350 FIFTH AVENU! 


ble.in three forms 
particular factory and 


Powder form, untreated. Preferred 
by many for latex compounding. 


Powder form, treated with 3% mineral 
oil to reduce dusting and improve 
dispersibility in mill-mixed stocks. 


Xtruded form. Treated with inert rubber-soluble 
binder. Free flowing, dustless, with improved 
dispersibility due to fine particle size of coated 
product. 


re 
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...0f miniature factories... 


United channel blacks are remarkable products wrested from hydrocarbon 
gases in miniature flames that are starved for air. 


United channel blacks stem from over four million precisely regimented flame 
factories where each particle of black is refined in incandescent heat. 


United channel blacks are coliected by impingement in the nascent state and 
they retain their innate activity in support of high reinforcement of rubber. 


United channel blacks have been in use for decades and have an enviable 
record of satisfactory performance. They are uniform, dependable, and ever 
in demand. 


Think of channel black— United channel black—for durable rubber products. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, WEST VIRGINIA 


NEW YORK + AKRON - CHICAGO - BOSTON 
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K OSMOBILE 


NET WEIGHT 50 LBS. 


(EPC) 


( 


Uhh 


KOSMOBILE 
HM (MPC) 


Y 


QUALITY CHECKED 
CARBON BLACKS 


United are specialists in carbon black manufacture and have a dis- 
tinguished background for turning out products outstanding for quality, 
uniformity and dependability. 


United channel blacks compel attention. The bags are trim looking, 
tightly sealed, colorfully printed and readily identified either by a code 
number or your pigment number. 


Preference for United blacks is world-wide because they completely 
satisfy the consumer’s exacting demands. 


Insist on United blacks for the fullest benefits from carbon blacks. 


UNITED CHANNEL BLACKS 
RESEARCH DIVISION—UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC.— CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


WS 
N 
IN NET WEIGHT 50 LBS. 
KOSMOBILE77@" | 
NSN 
; 
 KOSMOBILE HM 


Plasticizer and Extender for 
GR-S Tire Treads, Footwear : 
and Mechanical Goods 

sically Controle 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 
~WEST 50th STREET, NEW YORK 20. N.Y. 
100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
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WHY VARIABLE PITCH MOLDS 
NO LONGER COST A PREMIUM 


ns the development by BRIDGWATER of 
the transmission shown above, engraved tire 
molds of the variable pitch type were substantially 
more expensive than molds of a uniform pitch. 
This ingenious unit is a special attachment we 
use on our BRIDGWATER MOLD ENGRAV- 
ING MACHINES*. By shifting the gear lever to 


any one of three different positions, a long, short or 
medium pitch may be cut with unfailing accuracy 
and at a cost essentially no greater than cutting a 
uniform pitch . . . just another example of our 
determination to make molds of whatever char- 
acteristics the tire industry requires . .. at the 
lowest possible cost. 


* Designed and built by Bridgwater and used by leading mold makers the world over. 
Eee ATHENS MACHINE DIVISION 
THE\ RIDGWATER MACHINE COMPANY 


a FOR BETTER MOLDS FOR BETTER TIRES SPECIFY BRIDGWATER | 
| 
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We’re Particular about our 


PLASTICIZER ‘Prescriptions’ too! 


A. a matter of fact, we probably go the old pharmacists one better 
when it comes to being exacting about making Pittsburgh PX Plasticizers. For, 
as a basic, integrated producer of coal chemicals—many of which are used 
by America’s great plastics and rubber industries—we have the advantage of 
controlling the quality and uniformity of our plasticizers from 
coal to finished product . .. an advantage that assures you greater economy and 
ease of use in your plastics formulations. 

When you think of dependable plasticizers, think of Pittsburgh PX Plasticizers 
—one member of a growing family of basic chemical products which 
serve the nation’s industry and agriculture. 


OFFICES: 
New York + Chicago + St. Louis 
Tulsa Houston 


los Angeles + San Francisco 


wand 3762 


7 
G 
| 
| 
4q 
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cic ?P ITTSBURGH 
| COKE & CHEMICAL CO. 
Grant Building 19, Po. 
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FROM A HOST OF ‘‘HEADACHES”’ 
IN RUBBER MOLDING— 


Production records in rubber companies, large or small, tell the remarkable 
story of General Electric’s silicone mold release agent SM-61*. You get 
fewer rejects ... reduced mold down time for cleaning ... more even 
Tires are easily released untorn, 
release... better products faster... as compared with conventional mold unseratched—thenks to 
release agents! SM-61 is today’s leading mold release agent, and here are which prevents pocketing, 
the reasons why... these proved advantages with SM-61 
@ Excellent Mold Coverage—SM-61 gives outstanding performance on 
intricate molds. 
@ Stability at Higher Temperatures—SM-61 remains stable at temper- 
atures up to 150 F. 
@ Stability under Mechanical Working—S\-61 won't break or cream 
under repeated recycling in centrifugal pumping systems. 
Hard Water Stability—S\-61 remains stable 24 hours at !°¢ dilution 
in water of over 200 P.P.M. hardness. 
, @ Many Other Advantages—SM-61 will not stain light-colored stocks, 
is rust-inhibited, has low toxicity. and gives outstanding performance 
in numerous other ways. 
These advantages are all on the record of large rubber plants and test 
laboratories. W hy not try SM-61 for yourself? ? Chemical Division, General 


Electric Company, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Smoother finished rubber buttons 
are obtained through the even To 


For details, write to Section P-4, General Electric Company, Waterford, New York. (In 
Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto.) lease provided by SM-6l. 


*Formerly G-E 81161 


Silicones for the Rubber Industry 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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REVEALED AS THE OILS USED 
TO MAKE MORE RUBBER AVAILABLE 


Rubber technologists recently discovered ways to greatly extend 
the supply of synthetic rubber by adding certain petroleum deriva- 
tives, in substantial quantities, to high-Mooney-viscosity polymers. 
In both the experimental work and plant production to date, 
Sundex-53 and Circosol-2XH have played vital roles. This signifi- 
cant fact is disclosed in recently published reports about the 
revolutionary processes. Following are two noteworthy extracts ... 


the various oils tested, Sundex-53 and 
Circosol-2XH were both satisfactory plasticizers, 
and both have low volatility. These two oils were 
used in most of the work ...One of the early 
questions was whether or not oils would be re- 
moved by heat from the plasticized high-viscosity 
rubbers. Experiments were accordingly designed 
to find oils which would be relatively non-volatile 
... It is apparent that two of these oils, Sundex-53 
and Circosol-2XH, showed relatively low vola- 
tility under the test conditions.” 

Swart, G. H., Pfau, FE. S., and Weinstock, K. V.,“*A Study 


of Plasticized High Mooney Viscosity Synthetic Rubbers,” 
India Rubber World, June 1951. 


“From February 21, 1951, when the oil-master- 
batched GR-S (X-628) and oilblack masterbatched 
GR-S_ (X-629) were announced by RFC, until 
June 1, over 5 million pounds gross of X-628 and 
over 3 million pounds gross of X-629 were pro- 
duced in the GR-S plant operated by Goodyear for 
RFC at Houston, Texas. The oil which has been 
used in these products to date is Circosol-2XH.” 

D’lanni, J. D., Hoesly, J. J., and Greer, P. S., “Oil- 


Extended Synthetic Rubber, Including Oil-Masterbatched 
GR-S,” Rubber Age, June 1951. 


lf you are processing any type of synthetic 
polymers it will pay you to run tests 
with Sundex-53 and Circosol-2XH. For specifications 
and typical formulations, write Dept. RA-8 


SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS SINOCE 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. + SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 
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BARRETT 
ELASTEX* 
10-P PLASTICIZER 
(Diisoocty! 
Phthalate) 


BARRETT 
“ELASTEX” 
28-P PLASTICIZER 
(Dioctyl 
Phthalate) 


BARRETT 
“ELASTEX” 
50-B* Plasticizer 


BARRETT 
“ELASTEX" 
DCHP PLASTICIZER 
(Dicyclohexy! 
Phthalate) 


BARRETT 
DIBUTYL 
PHTHALATE 


Appearance 


Odor 


Color (Hazen) 


Specific Gravity, 
20/20 

| 
| 
Saponification No. 


Acidity (as Phthalic 
Acid), % 


Ester Content, % by 
weight 


Melting Point, Deg. C. | 


Foreign Matter, 7% 


Containers 


Clear and free of sus- 
pended matter. 


Mild, characteristic 


50 Maximum 


0.985 +0.002 


285+5 


0.01 Maximum 


50-55 gal. steel 
barrels 


Clear, liquid 


Mild, characteristic 


50 Maximum 


0.986 +0.003 


0.01 Maximum 


99.0 Minimum 


50-55 gal. steel 
barrels 


Clear, liquid 


Very mild, characteristic 


80 Maximum 


1.078 +0.003 


| 36945 


0.01 Maximum 


50-55 gal. steel 
borrels 


Cast solid or granular 
solid. 


Mild, characteristic 


150 Maximum (1:1 
Toluene) 


0.01 Maximum when 
packed 


99.0 Minimum 


63.5+1.5 


0.075 Maximum 


Fibre drums containing 
approximately 250 
Ibs. net 


Clear and free of sus- 
| pended matter 


| Substantially none 

| 

Water-white, (not 
darker than a solution 


of 0.0030 g. K2Cr.O; in 
one liter distilled water) 


1.048+0.001 


0.01 Maximum 


99.0 Minimum 


| 50-55 gal. steel 
| barrels 


* 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 
A ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION : 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


In Canada: The Barrett Company, Ltd. 
5551 St. Hubert St., Montreal, Que. 


*Keg. U.S. Pat. OfF 


BOLTAFLEX SWIRL, made by Bolta Products Sales, Inc., Lawrence, Mass., contains Barrett “ELASTEX” 28-P plasticizer: 


| | | 
| | 
: | 
| | | | | 
* ‘a 
| 
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How to wrap up 


@ If your production involves the application or 


forming of wire, consider this... 


Because specialists at National-Standard’s 
Worcester Wire Works probe deep into the de- 
velopment and behavior of special-purpose wires, 
they’re often able to suggest modifications that 


boost production plenty! Sometimes, for example, 


NATIONAL- 
STANDARD | 


it’s a modification that eliminates machine 
jamming and down-time. It might be a new or 
different finish that permits increased production 
speeds. Or, as often happens, it’s an idea that gets 


the job done with /ess wire or other materials. 


You can always count on Worcester Wire Works 
for service that goes further than usual — for 
special development help if you want it. And, in 
any case, you'll find in your National-Standard 
wire the uniformity, the adherence to specifica- 


tions that in itself saves time and dollars! 


DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL-STANDARD CO. 


ATHENIA STEEL. Clifton, N. Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Stee! 
WATIONAL-STANDARD. . Niles, Mich. 
REYNOLDS WIRE... Dixon, I/linois 

WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY. Jersey City, N. 
WORCESTER WIRE WORKS... Worcester, Mass 


Tire Wire, Fabricated Braids and Tape 
Industrial Wire Cloth 

Lithographing and Special Machinery 
Round and Shaped Steel Wire, Small Sizes 


= 
/ YY 
| 
| 
\\ 
\\ 
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DOW CORNING 
Mold Lubricants 

make easy 
release 
Automatic 4 


M.. Muscles knows he’s not a magician, but 
you can’t blame him for taking some credit for the 


performance of Dow Corning Silicone mold release 
agents. Molded parts almost pop out of Dow Corning 
silicone treated molds, and he knows it. Release gnd 
becomes a positive thing. It’s more than freedom 


SPECIFY 


DOW CORNING SILICONE 
MOLD RELEASE AGENTS 


from sticking, even in molding heavily loaded 


stocks, heavy duty tires, precision moldings, or ter 


parts formed in complicated or deep cavity molds. bags; MOLD RELEASE FLUID in solvent 
solution for green carcass, bead and 
parting line release. 


What’s more, Inspector Mike can now be a pal 
instead of a stinker. Here’s why. Unlike any other 
kind of mold lubricant, Dow Corning Silicones give 
easy release without build-up on the mold surfaces. 


Clean molds stay clean; scrap is reduced to the 
vanishing point; and you get top quality moldings 
with the kind of finish that sells to critical customers. 


Dow Corning Silicones Mean Business! 


For more information call our nearest ; 1 
branch office or write for data sheet M-8 DOW CORNING Ma 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


CORPORATION 


ATLANTA © CHICAGO e CLEVELAND ¢ DALLAS e LOS ANGELES ¢ NEW YORK ¢ WASHINGTON, D. C, Be 
IN CANADA: FIBERGLAS CANADA LTD., TORONTO © GREAT BRITAIN: MIDLAND SILICONES LTD., LONDON 
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youll Request samples ond 
_ information for evaluation purposes 
our sales representatives listed belov 


INTERMEDIATE: & RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS: Akron Chemical Compony, Akron, Ohio Ernest Jacoby 
Company, Boston, Mass. Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. HM. Royal, Inc Los Angeles, Calif 
M Royal, Inc., Trenton, N. J. In Canada: St. Lawrence Chemical C ny, Utd. Montreal ond Toronto 


SEE REVER 


SE SIDE 


: 
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CHANNEL RUBBER 


A Typical Extrusion Stock 
Made From PEQUANOC 
3650 Reclaimed Rubber 


FORMULA =A-153-3 


Pequanoc 3650 Reclaim .......... 


PHYSICAL TESTS 
Cure, Extruded Rods, Open Steam 


40 Ibs. /30 min. 
Unaged Aged 4 Days 
Oxygen Bomb 


Tensile ...1135 Ibs./sq. in. 1035 Ibs./sq. in. 


Elongation.. 220% 170% 
Specific 

Gravity.. 1.33 
Shore 

Hardness. 72. 


cosTs 


Approx. material cost per Ib......... 


PEQUANOC 


— 


Rubber  & 
BUTLER, KS 


Manufacturers of Reclaimed Rubber 


NEW JERSEY 
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See this new booklet 
for savings 


with GR-S 


SODA ASH * CAUSTIC SODA * BICARBONATE OF SODA 
CALCIUM CARBONATE * CALCIUM CHLORIDE © CHLORINE 
HYDROGEN « DRY ICE © SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS * GLYCOLS 
CARBOSE (Sodium CMC) * ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE © PROPYLENE 
DICHLORIDE ° AROMATIC SULFONIC ACID DERIVATIVES 
OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 


Chances are you've got GR-S on your mind. 

Well. that’s what this new booklet is all about. 

It’s titled “Purecal in GR-S”. . . it’s a 

complete discussion of Purecal* and other non-black 
fillers in GR-S, compared with carbon blacks. 


It gives you the facts on a new GR-S base 

compound of carbon black quality that can be made 
with Purecal. And it tells the story 

of the advantages of this new compound. 

This booklet is a working tool that 

offers basic information on the compounding and 
processing of Purecals in GR-S and cold rubber. 


*Purecal in GR-S” is hot off the press and it wouldn’t 
be a bad idea to write for your copy soon. 
* Trade Mark 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Wyandotte, Michigan * Offices in Principal Cities 


andotfe 


REG U S PAT. OFF 
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When it’s (aaMaisS you KNOW... 


CARS are SAFER 
more DEPENDABLE 


more COMFORTABLE 


@ When the rubber compounder selects 
PELLETEX carbon black for the hundreds of 
rubber products which add to the safety and 
comfort of today’s motor car, he knows he’s on the 

C> right track to satisfy car makers and users alike. 


Wry PELLETEX’s easy processing, high resilience, high 
volume loadings and reliable uniformity make tire carcasses, 
t bead stocks, inner tubes and other automotive rubber 

parts easier to compound. 

Car users, without knowing PELLETEX is aboard, 
wonder at the long life, trouble-free functioning of 
superior tires, tubes and rubber parts. Th 

e 


GENERAL ATLAS 
Carbon Co. 


77 FRANKLIN ST BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Herron Bros. & Meyer Inc, New Yark ond Akron 


— 
CABOT 


Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago 

Row Moteriols Company, Boston 

H_N. Richards Compony, Trenton 

The B. E. Dougherty Company, Los Angeles ond Son Francisco 
Detocour. Gorrie Limited, Toronto 
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... ready to serve you... 


NEW WITCO-CONTINENTAL CARBON BLACK LABORATORY 


Witco Chemical Company and Continental Carbon 
Company announce the opening of their new carbon 


black research and technical service laboratory. 


Located at Amarillo, Texas, the new laboratory is 
completely modern in every detatl—contains the latest 
research and scientific testing equipment. It is staffed 
by experts whose many years’ experience in carbon 
black will be put to work on your problem—whenever 
you say the word. 


Meanwhile, if you’re in the vicinity, why not pay us 
a visit? We'll be glad to show you through our new 
laboratories—which really have to be seen to be fully 
appreciated. 


Sectional view of mill Size ““B” Banbury Mixer 
room showing compound- with temperature re- 
ing of rubber test batches. corder. Mooney Plasto- 


meter in rear. 


Sectional view of labora- 
mill room showing: 
r mills, open steam 
vulcanizer, curing presses. 


Continental Carbon Co. offices and 
laboratory, 1400 W. 10th Ave., 
Amarillo, Texas. 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 
295 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 


Akron @ Amarillo Los Angeles @ Boston Chicago Houston 


Cleveland e San Francisco @ London and Manchester, England 


Scott Testers for evalua- 
temperature-humidity test 


Sectional view of constant Special type rubber com- 
pounds “Blow-out’’ ma- 
chine. Lupke Rebound 


tion of rubber compounds. 
room showing St. Joe 
apparatus. 


Center machine for ele- 
vated temperature tests. Flexometer, special type 
flexometer, DeMattia 
flexing apparatus. 
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You expect 
stick 


There’s no guesswork to TY-PLY 


when properly applied. You can expect your rubber- 


to-metal adhesions to stick and stay stuck. 


TY-PLY Q__ for bonding Natural, GR-S and Butyl 
TY-PLY S__ for bonding Neoprene 
TY-PLY BN for bonding N-types 


“Stood the test of time.......since’39” 


FOR SERVICE CALL: 


] R. P. Painter R. E. Smith R. B. Sucher M. E. Jones 

i 20 Pleasant Street 13D East Chestnut Street 94 Center Street North 1926 West l0th Avenue 
Natick, Massachusetts Bordentown, New Jersey Seville, Ohio Gary, Indiana 
Tel. No. Natick 3239W Tel. No. 1471M Tel. No. 3135 Tel. No. 9146 


Harwick Standard Chemica! Co Dillons Chemical Company, Ltd Anchor Chemical Company, Ltd British Anchor Chemical Corporation 
1248 Wholesale Street 410 So. Nicholas Street i] West 42nd Street 
Montreal !, Canada Clayton Lane, Clayton 


Los Angeles 21, Cal’fornia 137 Wellington Street New York 18, New York 
(West Coast) Toronto |, Canada Manchester, England (All export except Canada) 
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Vols. Il & Ill 6x 9 inches 
1670 Pages—Completely Indexed 
New Low Price—$10.00 
Vols. Il & Ill ONLY 


Volume | out of print 


LATEX AND RUBBER DERIVATIVES 
by Frederick Marchionna 


THE TWO VOLUMES CONTAIN 
This valuable bibliography on Latex @ ABSTRACTS of all patents on Latex issued from 
and Rubber Derivatives and _ their July, 1932 to January, 1937 in the United 

States, England, France and Germany. 
Industrial Applications is now being 


@ ABSTRACTS of all patents on Derivatives from 


offered at a new low price of $10.00, the earliest developments through January, 1937. 
the two-volume set (former price. 

@ ABSTRACTS of every essential technical article 
$20.00). published during these same periods through- 


out the world—a total of almost 4000 abstracts. 


As an added feature of great value, each chapter is supplemented by a complete sum- 
mary of the subject covered, written by the author or other leading authorities, in- 
cluding such recognized experts as John McGavack, Philip Schidrowitz, C. L. Beal, D. F. 
Twiss, G. A. Richter, M. O. Schur, A. Szegvari, Harry L. Fisher, L. B. Sebrell and E. J. 


Morris. 


New Low Price: $10.00 (POSTPAID) 


(Add 3% Sales Tax for copies mailed to N. Y. City) 


PUBLISHED BY 
RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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GR-S 


Plasticizers 


Tu rgum S— retarding type 


Improves physical properties, 
particularly cut growth and heat 
aging 


Natac— neutral type 
Also bloom inhibitor for natural 


rubber 


Butac— activating type 


An excellent tackifier 


J. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


CHANNEL BLACKS 

FURNACE BLACKS 

Manufacturers of 
: RUBBER CLAYS 


RUBBER CHEMICALS 
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One of the World’s Outstanding Rubber Journals 


M. E. LERNER 
Editor 


B. J. KOTSHER 


Associate Editor 


JOSEPH H. JACOBSON 
Production Manager 


HARRIET K. COLE 


Circulation Manager 


CHARLES T. JANSEN 
Advertising Manager 
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Asst. to Advertising Manager 
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MICROFILMS 
Microfilm copies of com- 
plete volumes of RUBBER 
AGE are available from 
University Microfilms, 313 
N. First St., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
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RUBBER RED BOOK 


Directory of the Rubber Industry 
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ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF RUBBER 
LITERATURE 
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By Royce J. Noble, Ph.D. 
Text Book en Latex 


LATEX AND ITS INDUSTRIAL 
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Naugatuck's 


eee 


NAUGATUCK 
will do the job tor you 


How? Fast curing »* Safe processing + Flat curing range * Economical acceleration 


In what type rubber? Butyl + GR-S + Natural rubber + Nitrile rubber 


In what products? Wire Insulation + Inner tubes, natural or Butyl « Proofing 


Mechanicals * Drug sundries + Footwear + Sponge Rubber 


Transparent Gum Stocks 


Available as powder or as dustless, free-flowing, fast-dispersing NAUGETS. 


ceeeeses PROCESS + ACCELERATE + PROTECT with NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS ........ 


United States Rubber Company 


NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 
IN CANADA: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION ¢ Dominion Rubber Company Limited, Elmira, Ontario 


Rubber Chemicals + Aromatics * Synthetic Rubber + Plastics + Agricultural Chemicals * Reclaimed Rubber « Latices 
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Vol. 69. No. 5 


AUGUST, 1951 


The Co-coagulation of Rubbers and Extenders 


By FRITZ S. ROSTLER 


Director of Research and Development, Golden Bear Oil Co., Oildale, California 


HIE possibility of extending rubber with low-cost 

and readily available petroleum products has again 

come to the fore in discussions in technical journals. 
Even the daily press and news magazines (1) have 
taken up the subject. Some of the reports, especially 
in the non-technical magazines, are, mildly speaking, 
inaccurate. Unfortunately, a certain undertone in these 
discussions makes it seem as if the matter were more 
of an issue under discussion than a technical problem 
to be solved. The argument, particularly regarding pri- 
ority of invention, seems also to be going strong in 
England (2,3, 4,5). 

The author of this article, who took an early interest 
in the project of extending the rubber supply by appro- 
priate compounding with petroleum products (6) and 
who, together with his co-workers, advocated at the out- 
set of GR-S production that the feasibility of the ex- 
tender approach through latex compounding should be 
investigated (7,8), will attempt with this paper to pre- 
sent his views regarding some of the aspects of the 
project and to give some references of interest. For 
the sake of brevity, only a portion of the available ref- 
erences are given here. It is hoped that this paper may 
somewhat clarify the situation and contribute to further- 
ing the project, which, as now reported, is about to find 
large-scale application (9, 10, 11, 12). 

The two latest publications on the subject (13, 14) 
give valuable information, but a great deal of preceding 
work is not reported. Since this earlier work has not 

* The author's interest in utilizing low-cost by-products of petroleum for 


use as extenders for rubber was referred to in American literature as 
early as 1935(15) 


been made of public record, it is one purpose of this 
paper to fill this gap and possibly forestall duplication 
of work, as well as to present some new aspects. The 
main object of this paper is to assist in the selection of 
the most suitable oil for the oil-extended rubber. 


Historical Background 


Extenders from Petroleum: The usefulness of ex- 
tenders made from petroleum for natural rubber and 
synthetic elastomers has been well established since 
1936.* A number of compounds containing 70 parts 
of extender, and more, have been published (10, 17). 
The first detailed report in American literature regard- 
ing this work was published in 1941 (7/8). An exten- 
sive company publication preceded this article in July, 
1940 (19). That the value of this type of product was 
not generally recognized at that time can be seen from 
the review article of Tuttle (20), who visualized the 
usefulness of the resinous fractions of petroleum, and 
was puzzled by the preference of the rubber industry 
for paraffinic hydrocarbons over naphthenic hydro- 
carbons. 

The actual use of Naftolen-type products has been 
practiced extensively here and abroad from the begin- 
ning of the rubber shortage of the Second World War, 
and even earlier, for economic reasons. The introduc- 
tory publications (78, 19), which reported the manufac- 
ture and properties of Naftolen, also gave all basic 
compounding rules for this type of product and men- 
tioned at the time the possibility of using this product 
as an extender for latex. A continuation of this report 
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(21) gave detailed information on compounding natural 
rubber carbon black compounds with this extender. 
Series of compounds were given varying the amount 
of plasticizer-extender from 0 to 70 parts and the black 
trom 0 to 200 parts. The next paper (22) in this series 
reported the usefulness of the product in compounding 
natural rubber and whole tire reclaim. The systematic 
compounding of natural rubber, GR-S, reclaim, black, 
and plasticizer was presented in the fourth installment 

3) of this series of papers. The principle of maintaining 
hardness when compounding with plasticizers for ex- 
tending purposes was repeated and shown applied in 
tire recipes in another paper (24). Most literature on 
compounding techniques points out, especially with ref- 
erence to extending the supply of rubber, that it is ad- 
vantageous with high loadings of extenders of this type 
to use twice as much carbon black on the extender as 
is used for the rubber hydrocarbon (16, 17, 18. re Ip 
22, 23, 24, 25, 26) 

\ great number of other publications dealing with 
petroleum-based plasticizer-extenders can be found in 
the Interature, which proves the considerable attention 
given this type of product (25, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 
33,34, 35) 

Chronologically, Naftolen was the first product of 
this type used here and abroad; other products made 


from petroleum and advertised as such were Circo 
Light Process Oil (36), Dutrex 6 (37) and Circosol 
2XH (38). Califlux 510, Califlux G. P., Califlux R-100 


and Califlux 550 are products identical in composition 
with the Naftolens (26). A great mimber of products 
of this type are now on the market, as can be seen from 
listings of current market prices in trade journals. 

The great number of publications on the subject of 
extending the rubber supply with petroleum products 
shows that the practice has been well established and 
that various petroleum products have been recom- 
mended, tested, and used 

Compounding in the Latex Stage: \t appears un- 
necessary to carry out an extensive literature search 
to support the statement that the basic idea of incor 
porating low-cost products into rubber in the latex 
stage, in itself, is not new either. Probably some of the 
earliest reports on india rubber could be interpreted 
to show that Columbus found the Indians using readily 
available material, such as bear’s grease, to extend the 
latex to produce more playing balls for their children. 
However, apart from such references, it is good prac- 
tice to consult the literature regarding past experience. 

It is interesting to investigate what a standard ref- 
erence book has to report on the subject. Marchionna 
(39,40,41) reports the following pertinent, early pub- 
lications in form of abstracts. 

\bstract No. 1306: carbon black is worked 
into a paste with water and small quantity of soap so- 
lution, and this paste is dispersed into the prepared 
latex ; The method enables to prepare mixings con- 
taining upwards of 506 dry rubber. rubber latex 


paste may be coagulated and worked into 
products.” (42) 

\bstract No. 1310: ‘Fillers are added to latex 
in two stages. In the first stage the fillers, ... are dis 
persed in the presence of a protective colloid, . . . and 


this dispersion is intermixed with latex, and the mix 
ture mav be coagulated or used in fluid form. In the 
second stage the fillers, which may be the same as those 
in the first stage mixing, or may be oxides of zinc, cal- 
are incorporated in the latex mix- 
to lower the anti-coagulant 
there is obtained in this 


cium and magnesium, 
ture in quantity. sufficient 
effect of the protective colloid ; 


a crumb-like or a powdered coagulated mass... 


process 


The coagulated crumbs can be used as master batch for 
compounding gas black into rubber.” (43) 

Abstract No, 2983: “A large quantity of a rubber 
softener is combined with rubber by first emulsi- 
fying the plasticizer, adding the emulsion to the latex, 
and recovering the solid rubber-softener mixture which 
can be easily blended with fillers, pigments, etc., by mill- 
ing... . a coagulum which can be used as a master 
batch for compounding a rubber mixing containing 
fillers, pigments, ete., but no plasticizer.” (44) 

Abstract No. 5273: “Bitumen, raw or boiled linseed 
or other oils, rosin oil, turpentine, ete., are emulsified 
in water by the use of rubber latex alone as the dis- 
persing agent. . natural latex is heated... and run 
into a colloidal mill with molten bitumen produced 
artificially from petroleum, .. . These mixed emulsions 
may be coagulated by any known method...” (45) 

Abstract No. 2950: “Rubber softeners, such as pine 

tar, oleic or stearic acids, ete., are introduced in large 
quantity into rubber so as to make a master batch. 
The softener, which is preferably used in the form of 
an emulsion, is incorporated into latex which is sub- 
sequently coagulated. . example . 40° pine tar 
and 60 rubber... a master batch which is then com- 
pounded with more rubber and the other desired com- 
pounding ingredients.” (46) 

Abstract No. 2953: “Hydrocarbon oils obtained from 
the cracking of petroleum having an initial B.P. of 
350° F. or higher are used for treating rubber to soften 
and reclaim it... . The cracked petroleum is preferably 
either naphthenic or of asphaltic base. . . . These oils 
can be used also for treating rubber latex so as to effect 
a softening of the rubber globules in the latex 
after which the latex may be coagulated to produce a 
plasticized rubber stock.” (47) 

Abstract No. 2966: petroleum resins derived 
from the tarry decomposition residues of petroleum 
oils are excellent plasticizers and modifiers for rubber 
and rubber derivatives. Such resins are substantially 
free of asphaltene can be incorporated in crude 
or reclaimed rubber, latex, rubber hydrohalides, sul- 
fonated rubber, Duprene, ete. stock containing the 
petroleum resin effects better milling of the rubber 
without sticking to the milling rolls.” (48) 

Many other publications give additional valuable in- 
formation to be considered in connection with the co- 
coagulation process. A great number of publications 
refer to improvement of dry rubber which has been 
compounded in the latex stage. The following publica- 
tions are typical, and show the growing interest in the 
subject. 

R. G. R. Bacon, E. H. Farmer, and P. Schidrowitz 
(49) discussed as early as 1938 co-coagulates of rubber 
latex with resin emulsions and the value of this in 
corporation process. 

H. FF. O'Connor and C. W. Sweitzer (50) published 
a paper in February, 1944, discussing GR-S compound 
ing in the latex stage. Carbon black dispersions are first 
prepared by ball-milling, and GR-S latex is then added 
to the black dispersion. The black-latex is diluted with 
water to about 120 rubber content and then gradually 
coagulated. The addition of softener in the emulsion 
stage for the purpose of reducing milling time is also 
mentioned in this paper. Superiority of the compounds 
made from coagulates to dry - mixed compounds is 
shown. 


W. McMahon and A. 


R. Kemp (37) followed with 


a paper showing that thoroughness of dispersion of pig- 
ment in water is important to obtain physical properties 
better than those of identical compounds made on the 
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mill. Carbon black, zinc oxide, and calcium carbonate 
compounds are shown. 

R. L. Rongone, C. B. Frost, and G. H. Swart (52) 
discuss the commercial method used by General Tire 
& Rubber Co. for adding carbon black to latex. This 
method uses a coarse black dispersion, and coagulation 
of the black and rubber is carried out by avoiding the 
creaming stage, which method is called “shock co- 
agulation.” Tests showed that physical properties are 
equal for stocks prepared by mill-mixing and for those 
in the latex stage. 

J. J. Keilen and A. Pollak (53) found that the co- 
precipitation of lignin and GR-S shows that lignin is a 
reinforcing pigment for GR-S if added in the latex 
stage. The degree of reinforcement is compared to that 
of carbon black. 

Ina recent paper (37) J. J. Keilen, W. K. Dougherty, 
and W. R. Cook report how the separation of lignin: 
GR-S_ co-coagulates from the mother liquor (which has 
been the principal deterrent to producing lignin: GR-S 
co-precipitates commercially) can be improved. 

For latex to be used as such, processing aids are, 
in general, a minor problem, and with natural rubber, 
since it cannot be reinforced in the latex stage, the ob- 
ject was quite different from the one of compounding 
GR-S in the latex stage. [Even with natural rubber, 
however, compounding in the latex stage is preferable 
from the standpoint that milling of rubber for the pur- 
pose of plasticization results in a breakdown of the poly- 
mer molecules and the lowering of physical properties. 
Several methods of avoiding prolonged milling and high 
temperatures have been suggested. The use of chemi- 
cal plasticizers such as furfural phenylhydrazone for 
GR-S (55) and 2,2’dithiobisbenzanilide for GR-S and 
natural rubber (356) have been suggested. The addition 
of the latter to natural rubber in the latex stage has 
been discussed (57), but the method of adding a chemi- 
cal plasticizer is only aiming at quality improvement 
and does not consider the economy angle of extending 
the rubber hydrocarbons with material of low cost and 
ready availability. However, for quality reasons also, 
the advantage of compounding in the latex stage is 
greater with synthetic elastomers. 

L. H. Howland, C. R. Peaker, and A. W. Holmberg 
(58) summarize these observations as follows: “Fillers, 
particularly carbon blacks, in GR-S latices have the un- 
usual effect of producing reenforcement in contrast to 
their effect in natural rubber latex where they act onlv 
as diluents.” 

Inherent Weaknesses of Butadiene-Styrene Copoly- 
mers: A number of publications have dealt with the 
structural features responsible for the inherent weak- 
ness of copolymers. A few pertinent references illus- 
trate these studies. 

H. Mark (59) discusses the influence of degree of 
polymerization, chain length distribution, chemical na- 
ture, and structure on mechanical properties of high 
polymers. Regarding influence of low molecular weight 
constituents, it is stated: “ ... The shape of the dis- 
tribution curve seems to have no definite effect on the 
ultimate strength except that a comparatively small 
amount (between 10 and 15 per cent by weight) of 
components having a polymerization degree below 150 
are definitely detrimental to the mechanical properties 
of the sample.” 

\. R. Kemp and W. G. Straitiff (60) present data 
on the fractionations of a benzene-soluble type of Buna 
S and explain the inherent weakness of GR-S. Absence 
of crystallization is explained by lack of symmetry 
along polymer chains caused by uneven spacing of 
styrene units which are grouped together in some loca- 
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About this article..... 


Much discussion in the rubber manufacturing in- 
dustry today centers on the potentiality of the so- 
called oil-extended or high Mooney viscosity syn- 
thetic rubbers. Articles outlining the processes de- 
veloped by the General Tire & Rubber Co. and the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. have appeared in the 
rubber journals. Because of the current interest in 
the subject, we asked Dr. Rostler to prepare the 
present review which covers not only the published 
literature but much of the hitherto unreported early 
work. It is doubtful whether any rubber technologist 
is more qualified than Dr. Rostler to discuss the 
co-coagulation of rubbers and extenders. His own 
work in this field dates back to 1935 and he has 
closely followed the progress of others. His own ap- 
proach to the problem is a matter of public record, 
as indicated in the extensive bibliography which ac- 
companies this article. We feel that publication of 
this review material, is a definite contribution to the 
technical literature—EDITOR. 


tions. Ineffectual cross-linking with sulfur during vul- 
canization due to unevenly spaced double bonds and 
wide chain separation is another cause for inherent phy- 
sical weakness. It is explained that good physical char- 
acteristics of Buna 5S are obtainable only by reinforce- 
ment with pigment. Processing characteristics could be 
improved by narrower range of polymer sizes, elimi- 
nating the lowest molecular weight fractions, which varv 
in consistency from oils to taffylike substances. 

L. M. White, E. S. Ebers, G. E. Shriver, and S. 
Breck (61) discuss the significance of the gel portion 
in relation to practical properties of GR-S. Carbon 
black present during plasticization reduces gel formation 
or disperses gel as fast as it is formed. It is pointed 
out that incorporation of black before plasticization may 
be either advantageous or detrimental, depending on 
whether maximum strength or ease of processing is 
the end objective. 

B. L. Johnson (62) states that the low molecular 
weight portion of a polymer is detrimental as far as 
tire wear of GR-S and natural rubber compounds is 
concerned. However, it is further stated that full ad- 
vantage of high molecular weight polymers could only 
be utilized if accompanied by structural changes which 
improve processability. 

J. A. Yanko (63) studied nine fractions of GR-S 
obtained by precipitation, concluding that as the num- 
ber-average molecular weight increases, better stress- 
strain and quality index data are obtained; however, 
processing becomes poorer. 

The influence of milling and the difference in re- 
sponse to milling of GR-S and natural rubber has been 
investigated from many aspects. W. B. Wiegand and 
H. A. Braendle (64) show that “because of the short- 
ness and tenderness of Buna S stocks under dynamic 
conditions,” elongation falls off seriously as GR-S is 
overmilled. 

A. Talalay and M. Magat (65), after stating that 
“plastication and milling comprise mainly an oxidative 
degradation (depolymerization) of rubber,” quote the 
following figures: molecular weight of good smoked 
sheet rubber—about 600,000, that of milled rubbers 
about 140,000, and that of ‘‘dead” rubber—even below 
50,000. 

G. H. Piper and J. R. Scott (66, 67) emphasize the 
importance of uniform oxygen penetration into GR-S 
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during plastication and avoidance of unduly high tem- 
peratures during milling, especially in internal mixers, 
where lack of oxygen can cause scorching instead of 
plastication. 

Co-Coagulation, an Alternative to Milling: The in- 
formation available in the literature, briefly summarized, 
establishes that: In elastomers, high molecular weight 
polymers are responsible for high physical properties of 
the vulcanizates while the lower molecular weight de- 
gradation products produced during milling function as 
plasticizers and processing aids for the higher molecular 
weight components. \When applied to the manufacture 
of synthetic elastomers by polymerization in emulsion, 
a logical conclusion from these facts is that emulsion 
polymerizates consisting predominantly of high mole- 
cular weight) polymerization products, co-precipitated 
with lower molecular weight, compatible extenders are 
an economical and practical way of producing artificial 
elastomers industrially. 

The problem of producing easy processing GR-S was 
attacked differently in England, since GR-S, not being 
produced there, is not available for improvement while 
in the latex stage. G. H. Piper and J. R. Scott (66, 07), 
in their discussion of various methods of plasticizing 
above mentioned, also listed the soaking of thin sheets 
of GR-S in mineral oil. In discussing this process the 
authors concluded that this method would require too 
much oil to give the same plastic characteristics as are 
obtainable by cold-milling or hot-milling with a pep- 
tizing agent and that vuleanizates would “have inferior 

However, when the process had 
been discussed previously (68), it was shown that GR-S 
with about 30 parts of mineral oil and 70 parts of chan- 
nel black produces compounds with respectable physical 
properties The f soaking the GR-S in oil 
was pointed out to be that GR-S is not subjected to pre- 
liminary breakdown. It is now claimed by the inventor 
of the “oil technique” that it is the logical forerunner 
of the co-coagulation method ‘EE 

It is not surprising that various sides are laying claim 
to having been the first ones to develop the process of 
co-coagulating GR-S with extenders. It is undoubtedly 
true that work was carried out in various laboratories 
simultaneously and independently as is often the case 
with problems of timely interest, and various research- 
ers probably arrived at the same or similar conclusions 
at the same time 

The credit for having realized the economic implica- 
tions and of having given the process extensive pub- 


mechanical properties 


advantage 


licity (and thus having speeded up the general accep- 
tance of the idea) should go to the General Tire & 


Rubber Co. 


Experimental Work on Co-Coagulation 


The preceding pages have dealt with the chronological 
development of the process. Below will be given an ac- 
count of the experimental work done by the author and 
his co-workers, which, as pointed out in the introduc- 
tion, might contribute to furthering the process. 

Preliminary Experiments with Natural Rubber 
Latex: The first attempt known to the author to test 
the feasibility of extending rubber hydrocarbons in the 
latex stage with the same petroleum products now rec- 
ommended for the process was carried out in the labora- 
tories of the University of Vienna in 1932, and in the 
laboratories of the Austro-American rubber works, 
Semperit. To test the procedure and the suitability of 


that inform 


* This patent s filed in spite of 


was fil fa 
given to the Metal Corporation would be kept confidential Sin 
patents of the author were nfiscated in Germany during the Second 
World War, the agreement was probably considered void 
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various extenders, natural rubber latex concentrate 
(Revertex) was used in the first tests. These experi- 
ments were later extended to German-produced Buna S$ 
and Buna N. The result of the preliminary investiga- 
tions on co-coagulating plasticizers with rubbers in the 
latex stage Was reported to the chemists of the Metal 
Corporation, Frankfurt AM, Germany, which had a 
license to the first German Naftolen patent (69). A 
laboratory report on the work carried out in the Colloid- 
Chemical Laboratory of the Metal Corporation. states, 
with reference to the work on extending natural rub- 
ber latex, that tensile strength values indicated that 
Naftolen is not to be considered a diluent of the rubber 
hydrocarbon since the values are about 70 kilograms 
per square centimeter higher than would be expected 
it it were to function like an inert filler (70). 

The dithculty at that time in obtaining synthetic 
latices caused the abandonment of the project by the 
author until it was resumed in the laboratories of Wil- 
mington Chemical Corporation, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Experimental with Synthetic Rubber: The 
work on co-coagulation, as continued in this country, 
Was primarily concerned with synthetic rubber and 
especially with the problem of producing Buna 5S ex- 
tended with petroleum products. Since the results of 
the work were reported for the most part in sources 
not readily available, it is the purpose of this article to 
make them available to those now interested in the pre b 
lem or working in the field. 

Previous Reports—In a summary article published in 
1942 (71), it is stated that the plasticizer, Naftolen, can 
be added in emulsified form to natural and synthetic 
latices, with which it is compatible in all proportions, 
imparting increased plasticity to the coagulate or film. 

Two patent applications for the co-coagulation process 
were filed independently—one by the chemists of the 
Metal Corporation* and one by the author of this paper 
(72,73). The following two quotations from these 
patent applications show that the ] 
coagulating high Mooney GR-S with low-cost plas 
ticizers from petroleum was well anticipated by these 
applications. In Patent Application, Serial No, 371464, 
it is stated: “It has now been found, according to the 
invention, that by the joint coagulation of mixtures of 
synthetic rubber latices, or of dispersions of synthetic 
rubber derivatives, and of the emulsions of softening 
substances and by washing, drying and rolling, products 
are obtained that are adapted to a particularly high 
degree to serve as starting materials for the rubber in- 
dustry. In further accordance with the invention, 
the additional substances to be used comprise the ex- 
tracts or distillates obtainable by refining mineral oils 
with selective solvents, as furfurole, sulfur dioxide, sul- 
fur dioxide in mixture with organic solvents like ben- 
zene, ete., or from the acid tars produced in refining 
with concentrated sulfuric acid either after neutraliza- 
tion with suitable agents or by hydrolysis with water, 
water vapor, etc.” 

In Patent Application, Serial No. 471,474, Claims 1 
and 2 as originally filed read as follows: 1—The method 
of producing plasticized synthetic rubber comprising 
preparing a mixed emulsion of a synthetic rubber and 
unsaturated hydrocarbon of the type derived from waste 
products of mineral oil refining and . co-coagulating 
the emulsion and removing the precipitated coagulate.” 
‘2A plasticized synthetic rubber product comprising 
a co-coagulated emulsion of a synthetic rubber of the 
type which mastication, and unsaturated 
hydrocarbon derived from the waste products of min- 
eral oil refining. 

Since the United States Patent Office took the point 


pre ot 


resists 
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of view that the process was anticipated by earlier pat- 
ents and publications, which view is now fully shared 
by the author, the applications were abandoned, and 
are thus not generally available for reference. 

Work on co-coagulating Buna S$ with extenders from 
petroleum was also reported in detail in two reports to 
the Rubber Director’s Office (7,8) with the suggestion 
that the process could be used to extend the rubber 
supply substantially. These reports were at that time 
confidential, and the results were, therefore, available 
only to a few members of the industry who cooperated 
in the work. A few quotations from the reports show 
that the problem and the approach to it were the same 
at that time as they are now : 

“The purpose of this report is to present basic in- 
formation on the compounding of WCC-Buna SW to 
those parties cooperating with us and the government 
in the evaluation of this modified Buna S type synthetic 
rubber.” “The object of this cooperative investigation 
is to determine the desirability of the production of a 
Naftolen-modified Buna S that would serve the dual 
purpose of extending the basic copolymer and providing 
at the same time an easy-processing rubber, amenable 
to ordinary compounding technique.” (7) 

“The problem Was approached from the standpoint 
that, since Buna S is a relatively tough co-polymer of 
hydrocarbons capable of being vulcanized with sulfur, 
it would be advantageous to add a modifying agent of 
a similar chemical nature, especially if that modifying 
agent were capable of imparting plasticity to the un 
cured rubber. Naftolen, the modifying agent used. for 
this purpose, is an unsaturated hydrocarbon, and in 
rubber compositions reacts with sulfur in a manner that 
can best be described as covuleanization with the rub- 
ber. Consequently the plasticity imparted by Naftolen 
to the uncured rubber disappears after curing, and mix- 
tures of Buna S and Naftolen may be regarded as a 
vuleanizable hydrocarbon basis for compounding. Such 
mixtures, therefore, can be compounded as 100 syn- 
thetic rubber.” (8) 

The last sentence, quoted verbatim from the report 
to the Rubber Director's Office, defines the aim as iden- 
tical with the co-precipitation process being discussed at 
present, 

Swart, Pfau and Weinstock (13) say, for instance, 
“In other words, the mixture of oil and high Mooney 
rubber can be considered and utilized as if it were all 
rubber.” 

The previous attempts (7,8) to instigate the utiliza- 
tion of the co-coagulation process, made by the author 
of this paper and his co-workers, were unsuccessful. 
Two reasons were given by government agencies con- 
tacted for not utilizing the process at that time: (1) 
the pressing need for speedy standardization of a gen- 
eral purpose rubber, in the interests of the war effort, 
and (2) that a general purpose rubber containing a 
high amount of a certain plasticizer would present a 
limitation on developing compounds, in some of which 
different plasticizers, or no plasticizers, would be pref- 
erable. Perhaps ineffectual presentation of the process 
might in part also have been responsible for the process 
not having reached the industrial stage at that time. 

On recommendations from the Rubber Director's Of- 
fice, the work reported in the memoranda was extended 
to include a number of other laboratories, which lab 
oratories reported their findings directly to the Rubber 
Director's Office. 

Vanufacture of Co-Coagulates—The data submitted 
to the Rubber Director’s Office were based on two pilot- 
plant production runs made at Dewey and Almy Chemi- 


lasticizer is now available under the designation Califlux 510 


I—Compositions oF BATCHES OF 
EXPERIMENTAL PoLtyMeErS, MAbE 1N NovemBer, 1942 


Parts Plasti- 
cizer on 100 
parts Buna S 


% Buna S Plasticizer** 


Polymer : 
Buna S* 0 100 0 
Buna SW-A . 10 9] 
Buna SW-B .. 15 87 13 
Buna SW-¢ 20 16.7 
Buna SW. 25 80 20 


a copolymer of 30% styrene 


cal Company, using 20 "parts of plasticizer and parts 
of a high viscosity Buna S. A number of laboratory 
batches containing various concentrations of extenders 
with this high viscosity Buna S were also prepared. 
The experimental details of this work are reported be- 
low in condensed form. 

In a number of five-gallon pilot-plant runs and in two 
larger production runs it was established that the co- 
coagulation, as suggested, could easily be carried out 
in existing equipment. In neither of two test runs were 
any difficulties encountered nor was it necessary to de- 
viate from the ordinary procedure of coagulating, dry- 
ing or sheeting. 


First Propucrion oF PLASTICIZER-EXTENDED BUNA 5S 
(Nov., 1942) 


The first production of co-coagulates on larger-than- 
laboratory scale was made on the basis of these prelimi 
nary laboratory tests, which suggested that a blend of 
80 parts elastomer and 20 parts plasticizer would be a 
practical proportion. 

The Buna S latex for this run was produced at 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Company where the co 
coagulation was carried out, The elastomer contained 
30% styrene and 70% butadiene and was of consider 
ably higher viscosity than GR-S. Polymerization yield 
totaled 5818 Ibs. of Buna S latex with a solid content 
of 23.46¢, which is equivalent to 1414 Ibs. of synthetic 
rubber solids. The plasticizer used for the co-coagulates 
was Naftolen 510.* A 60 emulsion of the plasticizer, 
made with 0.6% of sodium oleate as emulsifying agent, 
was produced by Wilmington Chemical Corporation for 
this run. This relatively low viscosity plasticizer was 
chosen for this run because it was easy to emulsify. 
Of the 5818 Ibs. of latex, 320 Ibs. were used for the 
experimental co-coagulation runs while 2249 Ibs. each 
were used for two larger batches—one with and one 
without the plasticizer. The large batch of elastomer- 
plasticizer co-coagulate contained 25 parts of Naftolen 
510 on 100 parts of Buna S (80% Buna S and 20% 
Naftolen 510). The compositions and designations of 
the products made are shown in Table 1. 

Messrs. C. H. Egan, J. G. Mark, B. Dewey, Jr., and 
many others of the Dewey and Almy Chemical Company, 
who devoted a considerable amount of time to the work 
and gave advice freely from their experience in_ the 
field, were instrumental in making the process operative. 


SECOND PrRopUCTION OF PLASTICIZER-E-XTENDED 
Buna S$ (jan., 1943) 


The primary purpose of the second production run 


was to provide sufficient amounts of co-coagulate for 
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Taste OF BATCHES 01 
I-XPERIMENTAL PoLyMers, Mabe IN JANUARY, 1943 


Parts Plasti- 
cizer on 100 


parts Buna S2 % Plasticizer** 


% Buna $2 


Polymer 

Buna S2* 0 100 0 

Buna SW2-A ; 5 95.2 4.8 

Buna SW2-B 9] 9 

Buna SW2-( 80 20 

Buna SW2-D 74 26 

Buna SW2-I 66.7 
50 50 


Buna SW2-F 


Taste oF CRUDE POLYMERS ON MILL 


Passes 
required Minutes 
to form milling 
Composition (%) coherent for 
Plasti- sheet from banding 
Polymer Buna cizer crumbs sheet 
Buna S 100 0 } 4 
Buna SW-A 9] 9 1 234 
Buna SW-B ; 87 13 l 21% 
Buna SW-( 83.3 16.7 1 2 
Buna SW 80 20 l 1% 
Smoked Sheets Natural Rubber 4 


testing by others. .\ number of small experimental 
batches were also prepared for testing the influence of 
Various concentrations of plasticizer in the co-coagulate. 

The second run was also made at Dewey and Almy 
Chemical Company; the copolymer used was the same 
stiff copolymer as that for the first run. The plas 
ticizer used for the second run was Naftolen MV*, a 
plasticizer of higher viscosity than the Naftolen 510 
used in the first run. Naftolen MV was used in all 
subsequent tests since it gave co-coagulates which were 
less sticky and of better physical properties. The 
emulsification equipment had by then been adjusted to 
handle this product of somewhat higher viscosity. The 
small experimental batches produced this time were of 
a wider range of plasticizer content, extended to 30:50 
blends of elastomer and _ plasticizer. Compositions and 
designations of the batches are shown in Table IT. 

PROCESSING PROPERTIES OF CO-COAGULATES 

Milling on the laboratory mill, plasticity measure 
ments, and workability in the Banbury and the Gordon 
Plasticator were used to test processing properties. 

In order to obtain a quick indication of the process- 
ability of the co coagulates, the tests reported in Table 
II] were made, using the materials produced in the first 
series of co-coagulates. 

Plasticities were measured on the co-coagulates and 
on the straight elastomers made in both series of manu- 
facturing test runs; these data are shown in Figures 1 


and 2. The plasticity figures for the regular GR-S and 
the GR-S: plasticizer masterbatches taken from two 
* Califlux G. P. is the commercially-available plasticizer identical in com 


ie 
position with Naftolen MV 
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previous publications (74,75) are also shown for 
comparison, 

The Scott instrument, rather than the Mooney, was 
used for these tests for the same reasons given in the 
previous paper (74) wherein the instrument and _ test 
method are described in detail. Swart et al (13) also 
reported having encountered difficulties with the 
Mooney instrument for this project. 

Briefly described, the plastometer used was the Model 
P-1 with both platens flat (76). Measurements were 
made at 212°F. in the platens and under a load of 15 
Ibs. Figures are reported as the compression in 0.001 
inch of a evlindrical specimen 1-7/16 inches in diameter 
ind 0.6 inch high, after 244 minutes compression. 

In Figure 1 are plotted the Scott plasticities as meas- 
ured. In Figure 2 are plotted the values for relative 
compression, computed by subtracting from the Scott 
plasticity values the plasticities measured on the straight 
elastomers without plasticizer. It can be seen from 
Figure 1 that between 20 and 30 parts of the plasticizer- 
extender on 100 parts of the Buna S used were required 
to give a plasticity reading equal to that of the regular 


as 

arTOLEN 
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60 20 oo 
PARTS PLASTIC\ZER 00 PARTS EL ower 
FIG. 1—Comparitson of measured plasticity values. 
3 
PLAST Tce Pee 00 PARTS EL ASTOMER 
FIG. 2—Comparison of computed relative plastici- 


ties. 
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IV 


Horsepower Consumption 


CoMPARISON OF PowER CONSUMPTION OF EXPERIMENTAL POLYMERS AND SMOKED SHEETS IN BANBURY 


Horsepower Consumption 
Expressed in % of Horsepower 
Consumption of Smoked Sheets 


Batch Temperature of 


Smoked 


Smoked Smoked 


lime 
(Minutes) Buna S2 Buna SW2 Sheets Buna S2 Buna SW2 Sheets Buna S2 3una SW2 Sheets 
l 6.6 3.9 57 116 68 100 
2 6.0 3.6 45 133 80 100 
2Y, 4.2 305 280 350 
3 6.3 aa 3.9 162 85 100 
+ 5.4 3.0 3.6 150 83 100 
5 54 ya | 3.3 155 82 100 390 310 405 
6 4.2 2.7 aa 155 100 100 
7 3.6 2.4 24 150 100 100 
7, - 24 2.4 100 100 425 315 440 
9 Cooling Period from 7% to 9 minutes with Banbury Speed Reduced to 80.8 r.p.m 305 250 290 


GR-S. It can also be seen from this figure (and still 
better from Figure 2), when comparing the curves for 
the same plasticizer with different elastomers and the 
curves for different elastomers with the same plasticizer, 
that the plasticizer component, as well as the elastomeric 
component, has a distinct influence on this property of 
the co-coagulate. 

The workability of the co-coagulate containing 20% 
of plasticizer was tested in the laboratories of Farrel- 
Birmingham Co.. Inc., in Derby, Connecticut. A de 
scription of the facilities of their laboratories has been 
reported elsewhere (77). The tests were carried out 
with the most helpful cooperation of Messrs. D. A. 
Comes, C. Schnuck, and H. Brewster of that firm in 
the presence of the author, at that time chief chemist 
of Wilmington Chemical Corporation, and of E. V. 
Osberg, at that time sales manager of Wilmington 
Chemical Corporation. 

Test runs were made in a Banbury and in a Gordon 
Plasticator. The polymers compared were the Buna S2 
(Jan., 1943), the Buna SW2 containing 20 plasticizer 
and smoked sheets. In Table IV are reported the tests 
made in the Banbury Mixer. A size B Banbury was 
used, operated at 119 rpm with a charge of 234 Ibs. of 
polymer. No cooling water was used until after break- 
down. Horsepower values shown are total horsepower 
consumed minus horsepower consumed by the Banbury 
running empty. 

In Table V are reported results obtained on tests per- 
formed with the Gordon Plasticator under the direction of 
Mr. Gordon. The object of these tests was to compare 
power consumption, material output, and heat develop- 
ment. No attempt was made to obtain an actual plasti- 
cated polymer as in the Banbury Mixer. The data in 
Table V confirm the results obtained in the Banbury in 
respect to lower power consumption and lower heat de- 


velopment in the mastication of Buna SW. 

From these data it can readily be seen that the in- 
corporation of 25 parts of a suitable plasticizer-extender 
on 100 parts of a stiff elastomer markedly reduces the 
power required for mastication. The data show that 
the co-c¢ vagulate Was even easier pre cessing than smoked 
sheets and compared favorably as to heat development. 


INFLUENCE OF AMOUNT OF PLASTICIZER ON PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES OF VULCANIZATI 

In order to provide some general information on the 
compounding of the co-coagulates to the laboratories 
cooperating on the evaluation of it, a great number of 
compounding studies were made. Below are reported 
some of the data. 

Two series of compounds reported in Tables VI and 
VII illustrate the compounding properties of the 
co-coagulates. Table reports data on the poly- 
mers made in the first run (Nov., 1942) tested in a 
formula containing 52 MPC black. Sulfur was ad 
justed in accordance with the demand of the polymers 
for optimum properties. It had been determined in pre 
liminary tests that for the series of polymers produced 
at that time the optimum amount of sulfur was 1.25 for 
the Buna S and 1.5 for the Buna SW, which indicates a 
sulfur demand of the plasticizer of 2.5%. In Table VII 
is reported a series of compounds in which the increased 
carbon black demand of the co-coagulates containing the 
plasticizer was taken into account. In Table VIII is 
given for comparison a test series made with a regu- 
lar Buna S on the market at that time. 


INFLUENCE OF PLASTICIZER ON DISPERSION OF FILLERS 


In connection with compounding co-coagulates, the 
question is sometimes raised whether a soft hydrocarbon 
matrix containing high amounts of plasticizer will give 


Comparison oF BUNA S AND BUNA 


TaBLE V 


SW witt SMOKED SHEETS IN GORDON PLASTICATOR 


——Buna S 


Plasticator 


Operating Total 
Conditions Horse- Max Output 
Pass power Temp Ibs./hr. 


Die Temp., 300° F 
Head Temp., 215° F. 
Cylinder and 
Screw Temp., 175° F. First 30 300 420 


Screw Speed, 150 r.p.m. Second 25 350 370 


SW r Smoked Sheets 
Total Total 
Horse- Max Output Horse- Max Output 
power Temp Ibs./hr. power Temp. Ibs./hr. 
7 250 440 17 —_ 240 
17 270 435 14 — 300 
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as good black dispersion as is obtained in conventional 
mixing procedure. 

It has been shown in previous publications that high 
amounts of plasticizer-extenders can be masterbatched 
with natural rubber as well as svnthetic rubbers without 
interfering with dispersion of fillers (79, 24). These 


Taste VI—Buna S Co-CoaGuLatep with [INCREASING 
\mMouNTsS oF PLASTICIZER—-SERIES WITH CONSTANT 
Brack LOADING 


Compound No. 3 previous findings were confirmed by mixing compounds 
Buna S : 100 - = of the composition given in Table VIT in conventional 
Buna SW-A - 100 = a manner, i.e., by incorporating the greater part of the 
Buna SW-C( 100 pers HACK De ore Incorporating the plasticizer, pny Sica 
Buna SW - 100 test data of the compounds were the same as the data in 
Stearic acid . ... 050 050 050 0.50 0.50 Table VIL within the experimental error, proving that 
oxide ., filler dispersion did not suffer regardless of what 
: 532 52. amounts of plasticizer and filler were co-coagulated or 
“Fao, pre-mixed with the polymer. 
Benzothiazyl disulfide 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 Regarding filler dispersion, it has been pointed out 
Tee eae ge from the very beginning of compounding with plasti- 
Coagulate (%)* ....... (0) (9) «13) (16.7) (20) cizers and extenders that the only important precaution 
Optimum cure at 45#.... 60° 20’ 20’ 20' 20° is. that filler and plasticizer should not be adie 
Shore A hardness (30 sec.) 64 a7. 56 56 54 mix simultaneously (78) except when certain limits of 
Modulus at 300% (psi)... 204( 940 930 960 890 proportions, depending on the type ot plasticizer as well 
Modulus at 500% (psi)... —— 1980 1980-1990 1900 as on the tvpe of black, are observed (74,75). In gen- 
Pensile at break (psi) 3100 3310-2830) 2860-2530 nears to be vood compounding to 
Sat 23 28 209 28 masterbatch plasticizer and polymer, regardless of 
Batch temperature (°F.) whether it is done in the dry stage or in the latex stage. 
\fter EaCOWD 140 120 120 125 120 A compounding study made in the Philblack Sales 
\fter carbon black addi- 160 153 150 130 145 Service Laboratories in Akron, Ohio, as to whether these 
lensile X elongation X 127 215 187 186 154 findings also apply to low-temperature polymers is_in- 


teresting in this respect since it can be seen from this 
study (78) that masterbatching of the low-temperature 
polymer and the plasticizer-extender not impair 


Naftolen 510 used 


Taste VII—Buna S Co-CoaGuLatep with INCREASING AMOUNTS OF PLASTICIZER SERIES WITH INCREASED 
BLack LOADING 


Compound N 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Buna SW2-A , 100 
Buna SW2 : 


Buna SW2-1D Aig 100 

Buna SW2-E . Kio - 100 

Buna SW2-F A - 100 
Stearic acid ..... Lp Raleadaaaistecnees 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 
Zine oxide 5. 5. 5 5 5 5 5 5 
Renzothiazyl disulfide ............00.. 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Diphenylguanidine . 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0,20 0.20 0.20 0.20 
MPC black 45. 47.60 50 54.20 56 59.30 63.30 72.50 


Plasticizer in Co-Coagulate (%)*..... (0) (4.8) (9) (20) (20) (26) (33.3) (50) 


Ontinium cure at 459 65" 35, 50’ 50’ 65’ 50’ 
Specific gravity .. 1.155 1.170 1.175 1.195 1.205 1.215 1.230 1.270 
Shore A hardness (30 sec.) ......... 60 56 59 61 60 63 62 66 

(Aged 7 davs Geer Oven) ......... 66 63 65 65 66 67 70 78 
Modulus at 300% (psi) : Gril 1300 850 1130 1260 1140 1200 1160 1260 
Modulus at 500% ( psi) a en 3040 1850 2640 2860 2540 2530 2320 amet 
Tensile at break (psi) 5 pater atths 3040 2460 3020 3180 3050 2570 2490 1970 

(Aged 7 davs Geer Oven) b <a me 2780 2920 2910 2910 2610 2620 2370 1840 
Elongation at break (%) ee 500 610 560 530 570 500 530 430 

(Aged 7 days Geer Oven) ......... 380 480 440 460 470) 460 440 320 
Set at break (%) 11 17 15 16 22 22 3 58 
Abrasion, DuPont Abradet 

hac, 4066 fer 22 69 62 118 86 104 135 {02 
Shore A hardness, block ............. 64 57 60 60 61 59 62 67 
Tear resistance (lb./in.) 

Lengthwise 400 $10 400 $50 300) $10 

Crosswise 270 440 430 460 +70 390 $50 390 
Luepke resilience 

Ist impact . 65 60 60 55 50 48 44 35 

4th impact .. ; gn stdaioehatnmeetnais 19 15 14 10 8 7 5 3 
Tensile & elongation * 10% ......... 152 150 169 168 174 128 132 85 


* Naftolen MV used 
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VIII—ComMERCIAL 


Compound No. ........ 

Buna S—Goodyear .........seeseeee 100 95.2 
Plasticizer-Pxtender® -—- 48 
Stearic acid ...... 0.50 0.50 


cure at 4596) 5 
Shore A hardness (30 sec.) ........-. 60 59 

(Aged 7 days Geer Oven) .......... 66 67 
Modulus at 300% (psi) ........esee0. 1530 1290 
Modulus at 500% (psi) ..........00.- 3130 2880 
Tensile at Break 2980 3160 

(Aged 7 days Geer Oven) .......... 2480 2840 
Elongation at break (%) ........-005 $70 530 

(Aged 7 days Geer Oven) .......... 350 420 
Abrasion, DuPont Abrader 

Shore A hardness, block ............. 58 60 
Tear resistance (Ib./in.) 


Tensile & elongation KX 10% ........ 140 167 


Naftolen MV used 


** Too soft to mix 


3uNA S Compounpep WitH INCREASING AMOUNTS OF PLASTICIZER — SERIES WITH 
INCREASED Brack LoapiINnG 


3 


90.90 83.30 80. 74. 66.6 50. 
9.10 16.70 20. 26 33.4 50 
0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0 50 0 50 


1.170 1.185 1.195 1.210 1.225 +* 
60 62 64 65 65 +* 
68 69 70 71 75 +8 

1190 1260 1160 1200 1150 ** 

2720 2700 2570 2490 2280 +* 

3000 2830 250 2400 

2421) 2510 2510 2370 2240 + 

530 510 540 500 510 +* 
350 300) 300 400 400 bed 
17 19 24 oF 36 +* 
53 63 109 Smeared 
60 61 62 63 — ** 
390 400 420) 320 310 ** 

3 420 

7 3 

12 17 7 6 * 

159 144 154 126 122 


tiller dispersion. With the permission of Phillips Chem- 
ical Company, the data from this report are given in 


Table IX. 


Raw Materials for the Co-Coagulation Process 


The above-discussed work was carried out with a 
few selected polymers and plasticizers and deals pri- 
marily with the feasibility of the process. For indus- 
trial application, details and practical aspects become of 
predominant importance, especially the question of raw 
materials. The following portion of this article will 
deal with the raw material question 

It is obvious that in any process employing two com- 
ponents, each of which has its part in influencing the 
final properties, both components must be carefully 
chosen. As to the elastomeric component, it appeared 
from the beginning desirable that a high viscosity GR-S, 
free of low molecular weight fractions, should be used. 
I’xtensive literature exists which gives valuable informa- 
tion regarding the chemical and physical makeup of the 
elastomeric component, as has been shown in references 
cited (59, 60, 61, 62, 63). 

Selection of Plasticizers: The chemistry of elas- 
tomers to be co-coagulated with the “oil” has been most 
rigorously scrutinized also in connection with the co- 
coagulation process, but the “oil” has searcely been in- 
vestigated. The author believes that manufacturers’ 
descriptions and classifications of plasticizers, accom- 
panied by a few physical constants, are insufficient for 
identification and that they do not aid in the understand- 
ing of how these products function. Comparing the 
information available, the approach to choosing the two 
components of the oil-rubber co-coagulate is at present 
completely out of balance, and the situation appears 
badly in need of change. It is the purpose of the fol- 
lowing pages of this paper to contribute a starting point 


for a sound chemical approach to the problem of ex- 
tender selection. 


Metuops oF DEFINING AND SELECTING PETROLEUM 
OILS 


In choosing a suitable extender for the oil-extended 
rubber, the following points can be considered of im- 
portance: 

Chemical makeup of the extender ; 

Compatibility of the extender with the elastomer ; 

Permanency of the extender ; ; 

Influence of the extender on processability ; 

Influence of the extender on the physical proper- 
ties of the vulcanizate ; 

Influence of emulsification of plasticizers on prop- 
erties of the co-coagulate ; 

Availability and economic and political aspects. 


Chemical Makeup of the Extender: 


An understanding of the basic chemistry of extenders 
for rubber from petroleum is by far the best guide to 
choosing the proper product. Unfortunately, the com- 
position of petroleum products containing chemical com- 
pounds of more than a few carbon atoms is so complex 
that any attempt to identify individual hydrocarbons is 
a futile task. This eliminates beforehand the possibility 
of applying classic organic chemistry to the problem. To 
know this limitation is the first requirement for attack- 
ing the problem correctly. 

Present Methods of Defining Petroleum Oils: Tt 
must be realized (and this is important to every rubber 

-‘chemist working in this field) that most chemical defini- 
tions and classifications at present applied to petroleum 
products of higher boiling range are based on analogies 
and extrapolations of physical characteristics and not 
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Zine oxide 5 5 5. 5 x 
Benzothiazyl disulfide ws 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
ee 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 a 
s eee 50 54.20 56 59.30 63.30 72.50 
185 1.92 200 204 211 20 2.40 
| | | | | | 
Crosswis 330 390 
Luepke resilienc 
: 
| 
| 
{ 
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IX—CoMPARISON OF PRE-MASTERBATCHING WITH CONVENTIONAL MIXING 


Compound No. 25—PB—21 

Califlux TT . Sinatra 10. 
Philblack O . 50 
Stearic acid 2. 
Santocure .. 29 
Sulfur 


LTP & Califlux TT 
Masterbatched 24 hrs 
Before Mixing 


Mixing Procedure 


Mooney viscosity 
{L 


1% min., 212° F 63 
ML, 4 min., 212° F... 37 
Mooney scorch, MS, 265° | 
(min. ) 32 
Cure at 45 Ibs. (min.) - 0 30 45 60 20 
Shore A hardness 
Initial 560 60 61 61 57 
Aged 48 hrs., 212° F.... 68 67 67 67 69 


Modulus at 200% (psi) “ y 

Aged 48 hrs., 212° | 1540 16040 1520 1430 1720 
Modulus at 300% (psi)—Initial. 760 1320 1510 1520 850 
Tensile at break (psi) 


Initial 2720 3000 3220) 3400) 2880 
Aged 48 hrs., 212° F 2700 2800) 2900) 3100) 2780 
Elongation at break (%) ‘ 
Aged 48 hrs., 212° F.... 200 320350280 
drich Flexometer data, 100 
143 psi, 17.5% compression = 
Temperature rise (° F.)..... 
nic compression (%)... 197 1.34 
nanent set (%) 2.22 1.91 
Compression set, ASTM Method 
B (%) 24.2) 187 
Shore hardness—block... 59 59 
Luepke rebound 4 48 
De Mattia flex life (M flexures) 
210° F., 2% in. stroke, 300 rpm 22.7 10.0 
Angle abrasion (ce. loss) 11 
ingle b. load, 1600 revs 245 2.22 
Specific gravity 1.151 


1750 1620 1480 1630 1710 
1340 1540 1660 810 1330 1520 15 


5—PB—25 25—P B—22 25—PB—26 


> 


Stu 


Conventional Mixing LTP & 16 Califlux TT Conventional Mixing 


Masterbatched 24 hrs 
Before Mixing 


65 36 37 

59 31 53 

33 30 30 
30 $5 60 20 30 45 60 20 30 $5 60 
60 61 62 57 60 62 63 37 61 61 63 
68 67 67 69 70 69 Os 68 69 69 69 


1790 1780 1760 1600 
75 «910 +1430 1650 1710 


3400 3500) 3520) 2590) 2590) 3100) 2900) 2600) 3180) 3100 3340 
2810 2000 2650 2400 2800 2700 2470) 2700 2780 2580 3000 


500 735 $75 475) 650) 5450490 520 
285 270) 280 265 280 290s 275 3330 
55.5 55 58 59 60 60 
1.94 1.28 2.27 1.96 179 1.51 
267 2.66 2.06 
24.3 17.6 24.7 187 24.6 17.5 
50 59 60 59 60 60 
49 4s 4] 41 42 43 
35.8 27.2 30.1 26.5 27.5 28.8 
2.08 1.97 2.06 1.94 
1.162 1.168 


on actual determinations or identifications of the chem- 
ical compounds whose names are borrowed in order to 
define the products. 

Functional terms, such as process oils, extenders, re 
claiming oils, ete., are descriptive of the purpose for 
which the products are recommended but not of their 
composition, The names paraffinic oils, naphthenic 
oils, and aromatic oils are loosely used, and hardly ever 
is an attempt made to provide evidence for this nomen- 
clature. Viscosity index, viscosity-gravity constant, and 
other conventional characteristics used are not specific 
for any of the hydrocarbon types. Aniline point and 
refractive index of high-boiling petroleum products, be- 
cause of the complexity of their composition, are also 
completely valueless. 

With petroleum products in the boiling range of gaso- 
line or lower, it is possible to identify individual com- 
ponents by making close fractional distillations and 
measuring such structural characteristics as refractive 
index, infra-red absorption, ete., since narrow fractions 
in the low boiling range contain only a few hydrocarbons 
of known chemical structure. With high boiling pe- 
troleum products, the narrowest fractions of which ever 
produced still contain many thousands of isomers*, such 


* The saturated hydrocarbon tetradecane (CisHao) has 1855 isomers. 


interpretations on the basis of additivity of structural 
characteristics is meaningless. This is especially true of 
the products used and recommended as extenders for 
rubber since these products are not even the lubricating 
oil fractions usually investigated and for which analo- 
gies have been set up. The products recommended and 
used as extenders for rubber consist almost completely, 
or contain appreciable amounts, of resinous petroleum 
products which are entirely different from any hydrocar- 
bon mixtures with which classic organic chemistry deals. 

Thus, all existing classifications and so-called identifi- 
cations of oils by physical constants could at best be 
called working hypotheses for which no experimental 
proof exists at present; in fact, they are confusing 
rather than enlightening since they imply certain prop- 
erties of structural configurations not necessarily present 
in the products. 

Suggested Method of Defining Petroleum Oils: Since 
petroleum products used by the rubber industry are 
practically the only group of materials left for which 
strict chemical specifications are not in force, there is a 
definite need to eliminate this situation which is out of 
step with the progress otherwise made in the rubber 
industry with respect to raw material specifications. 
Some efforts have been devoted by the author and his co- 
workers toward achieving this aim. 
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1X 


TABLI 


Compound No 


LYP 100. 
Califlux TT . 26. 
Philblack O . 65 
Zinc oxide 5 
BLE powder i. 
Stearic acid 2. 
Santocure 1.25 


Sulfur 
LTP & 16 Califlux TT 
Masterbatched 24 hrs. 

Before Mixing 


Mixing Procedure 


Mooney viscosity 


ML, 1%4 min., 212° F......... 55 
Mooney scorch, MS, 265° F 
Cure at 45 Ibs. (min.). ; 20 30 45 60 20 
Shore A hardness 
Aged 48 hrs., 212° F.... : 69 71 71 70 69 


Modulus at 200% (psi) 
Aged 48 hrs., 212° F........ 1610 1760 1610 1530 1780 


Modulus at 300% (psi)—Initial. 880 1420 1590 1610 810 
Tensile at break (psi) 
Initial 
Aged 48 hrs., 212 


...... 2460 2980 3010 3170 2410 
F......... 2490 2700 2600 2900 2600 


Elongation at break (%) 


Initial 685 565 500 525 665 
35 


280 


Temperature rise (° F.). : 625 62 
Dynamic compression (%) 2.63 1.76 
Permanent set (%)....... 3.22 56 
Compression set, ASTM Method 
25.0 18.0 
Shore A hardness—block 39 54 
39 40 


Luepke rebound eee 

De Mattia flex life (M flexures) 
210° F., 214 in. stroke, 300 rpm 69.0 35.8 
Angle abrasion (cc. loss) 11 
angle, 32 Ib. load, 1600 revs 

Specific gravity 


CONTINUED 


Conventional Mixing 


LTP & 16 Califlux TT Conventional Mixing 
Masterbatched 24 hrs 
Before Mixing 


55 54 51 

50 49 47 

304 32 
45 60 20 30 45 00 =. 20 30.0 45 60 
62 63 58 62 64 65 57 60 62 63 
68 68 71 71 71 71 71 69 69 69 


1660 1510 1640 1790 1660 1590 1590 1610 1670 1580 
1560 1660 x60 1390 1580 1660 810 1300 1540 1590 


2950 2780 2380 2700 2900 2940 2400 2740 2800 2960 
2540 2630 2430 2780 2800 2750 2700 2840 2910 2500 


0 510 690 560 48 510 


490 475 7230 52 
315 325 330 330 325 285 


280-310 280 


60.5 61 65.5 64.5 63 62 
1.94 1.42 245 2.05 240 1.66 
3.02 2.41 266 3.11 

25.2 185 246 17.9 259 189 

59 60 60 59 59 60 
40 41 37 38 38 37 
40.1 148 24.4 67 
2.00 1.92 1.84 1.87 194 1.82 


1.169 


Two previously published papers (79, 80) reported 
the work which led to developing a quantitative analysis 
for determining five basic groups of components which 
govern the behavior of petroleum products as com- 
pounding ingredients for rubber. The groups were de- 
fined as: 

Asphaltenes, components precipitable by n-pentane. 

Nitrogen bases, components precipitable by sulfuric 
acid, 85% H.SO, content, which precipitate con- 
tains all the nitrogen of the sample. 

Unsaturated hydrocarbons I (also called first acidaf- 
fins), components precipitable by sulfuric acid, 97 
to 98% H.SO, content. 

Unsaturated hydrocarbons II 
acidaffins), components precipitable by 
sulfuric acid, containing 30% 

Saturated hydrocarbons (paraffins), not affected by 
fuming sulfuric acid in the cold. 

The designations, “1st acidaffins” and “2nd acidaffins,” 
which will be used in this paper, are, and have been for 
many years, used by the author and his co-workers in 
laboratory records to express that these groups are de- 
fined by their degree of affinity to sulfuric acid. This 
is in accordance with the classic name of paraffins [with 
the sub-groups of straight chain paraffins, branched 


(also called second 
fuming 
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chain paraffins (iso-paraffins), and cycloparaffins] for 


the group of hydrocarbons which has the least affinity 
(L. parum affinis) for sulfuric acid. 

The advantage of this method of group analysis (80) 
lies principally in the fact that it is a reproducible, quan- 
titative analysis in which groups of components are iso- 
lated on the basis of their reactivity to certain reagents 
and that these groups can be, and have been, isolated and 
individually tested as to their performance in rubber. 
Since properties of the components are additive, pre- 
diction of performance of products can be made on 
the basis of the analytical data. The method does not 
prove or suggest any chemical structures, but does offer 
an understanding of why and how the products analyzed 
function. 


Compatibility of the Extender with the Elastomer: 


As to the compatibility of the extender with the elas- 
tomer, it was shown early in laboratory compounding 
work and in practical use that the plasticizer-extenders 
from petroleum, such as Califlux, which contain a high 
amount of unsaturated components, are compatible with 
practically all elastomers in practically all proportions, 
and give results excellently reproducible if their com- 
positions are controlled within certain limits. 
Compatibility of a plasticizer from petroleum with a 
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25—PB—23 25—PB—27 25—PB—24 25—PB—28 
100. 
31. 
70. 
5. 
1. 
1.28 
2.13 
3 
61 
69 
1280 
2750 
: 575 
= 295 
oa Goodrich Flexometer data, 100° 
oe F., 143 psi, 17.5% compressior 
: |. 
| 


COMPARISON OF ASPHALTENE-EXTENDED GR-S ComMpouNnps with STRAIGHT GR-S ComMpounpbs 


TABLE X 


ss 1 2 4 la 2a 3a da 
GR-S 100. 100 100. 100 100 100. 100, 100. 
Sulfur 3 3 3. 3 3 3 

MPC black 10 30. 55. = 10 30 55. 
Zinc oxide ..... 5 5 5 5 5 5 
Benzothiazyl disulfide ............ 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Diphenylguanidine 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 


Optimum cure at 60# ............ 65’ 50 50’ 50’ 45 50 50 50° 
Shore A hardness (30 sec.)........ 4x 54 64 76 56 56 68 74 
Modulus at 300% (psi)............ 630 1750 840 530 750 840 
Modulus at 500% (psi) ORO 950 1530 1720 
: Tensile at break (psi)............. 200 710 1750 2940 1200 1420 2000 2400 
: Elongation at break (%).......... 250 310 300 370 400 600 500 600 


| polymer is a matter of mutual solubility. Similarity in 
OQ conrror structural configuration, which makes the plasticizer fit 
A opc BLACK + 40 PTs into the lattice of the polymer, and polar associations are 
| CRASEIALTENES determining factors. The assumption that naphthenic 
(evelic) hydrocarbons have better compatibility with 
di: GR-S-type polymers than have straight paraffinic hydro- 
a carbons is based on this concept. 
; 4 ef D. V. Sarbach and B. S. Garvey, Jr. (87) have shown 
: z the influence of structure on compatibility by comparing 
the swelling of unvulcanized rubbers in various types 
I of solvents. Influence of structure on compatibility on 
< rT) the basis of swelling of vulcanized rubbers was shown 
2 ws by the author in a previous paper (82). 
$ In terms of the group analysis (80), it can be stated 
that a low content of saturated hydrocarbons (paraffins ) 
is desirable for maximum compatibility with most rub- 
| bers—natural rubber, styrene rubbers, neoprenes, and 
: : Permanency of the Extender: 
oe The term permanency, as used by compounders, has 
w two meanings—retention of the plasticizer itself in the 
, vulcanized compound and retention of the plasticizing 
effect after vulcanization. 
x re Permanency is usually judged by heat loss as far as 
| re te ntion of the plasticizer in the ulcanizate is con- 
1200Ly—— : cerned. Migration of the plasticizer or the tendency to 
< a. | | bloom are, however, to be considered also. It should be 
| visualized that of two products showing the same 
9 pon | et amount of heat loss the one with the lesser tendency to 
QO | | migrate will be more permanent. This type of per- 
ea | manency is, therefore, closely dependent on compatibil- 
| | ity. 
a | | | As far as retention of the plasticizing effect after vul- 
canization is concerned, the unsaturated components 
i | | | (1st and 2nd acidatfins), either by some type of co- 
< 1 ea ee ee vulcanization or by association of double bonds, are less 
3 | permanent than paraffins. The softening effect of sat- 
e | | | urated hydrocarbons is less affected by vulcanization. 
| Consequently, a low content of paraffins appears im- 
2 | portant in a plasticizer to be used as an extender in the 
< | Lo | co-coagulation with GR-S where high amounts of plasti- 
cizer are desirable for economic reasons. 
| | Influence of the Extender on Processability: 
2509 = The influence on processing is closely related to the 
PARTS MPC BLACK above discussed properties—compatibility§ per- 
manency—and is largely inherent in the composition of 
FIG. 3—Comparison of asphaltene-extended the plasticizer. Paraffins function as internal lubricants 
GR-S compounds with straight GR-S compounds. and, due to their blooming tendency, interfere with 
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building tack. Second acidaffins, if they are the pre- 
dominant component of a plasticizer, make the best 
processing oil; their affinity for rubber is less than that 
of the Ist acidaffins but much higher than that of the 
parattins. Consequently, they have a certain lubricating 
effect, which makes for cooler tubing and lower tack, but 
their affinity for rubber is high enough that they do not 
bloom. For the manufacture of an oil-plasticized co 
coagulate for special purposes, for instance when good 
color is important, a plasticizer consisting predom 
inantly of 2nd acidaffins and free of the darker oil com- 
ponents such as nitrogen bases and Ist acidaffins might 
be preferable. However, if a co-coagulate extended by 
large amounts of plasticizer is desired, a combination of 
Ist and 2nd acidaftins appears necessary since the soften- 
ing effect of the plasticizer is then less permanent after 
vulcanization. 


Influence of the Extender on the Physical Properties 
of the Vulcanizate: 

The influence of a petroleum plasticizer on the phys 
ical properties of the vuleanizate 1s decidedly governed 
by its percentage composition of the five basic groups of 
components: asphaltenes, nitrogen bases, Ist acidaffins, 
2nd acidaffins, and paraffins, as well as by the viscosity 
of the plasticizer. It is most important that the specific 
effects of the components ofa plasticizer-extender to be 
used for co-coagulation with an elastomer be considered 
in respect to the particular properties which are desired 
in the end product. The influence of the individual 
groups of components has been shown in some detail in 
a previous paper dealing with the group analysis (80). 
The tables and figures given below illustrate somewhat 
further the specific effects which these groups have. 
The data support the following general conclusions : 

elsphaltenes: Asphaltenes give high tensile and high 
hardness if used in considerable amounts and if the 
plasticizer containing the asphaltenes is substantially 
free of paraffins. Small amounts of asphaltenes in a 
plasticizer are of no avail; they just ruin the color and 
cause staining, 

The beneficial effect of asphaltenes in the form of 
40 parts of gilsonite on 100 GR-S was first shown by 
A. H. Selker, A. H. Scott, and A. T. McPherson (83). 
Table X and Figure 3 compare four GR-S compounds 
containing 40 parts of plasticized asphaltenes* and in- 
creasing amounts of black with four controls without 
asphaltenes. The data suggest the conclusion that as- 


* The plasticized asphaltenes used in this study are commercially avail- 
able as G. B. Asphaltenes, and have the advantage over gilsonite that they 
are dispersible in rubber under ordinary milling conditions. The compo 
sition of the G. B. Asphaltenes used in this study was as follows 


4.6 


Taste XI—Test FormMuta Usep For Data 
IN Figure 4 anp Taste XII 


Senzothiazyl disulfide ............... 1.50 
Diphenylguanidine ............ 0.25 


* Experimental plasticizers 1 to 10 with increasing amount of nitrogen 
bases. 


DUROMETER 


A 


IN 


LBS PER SO 


O” 300 * MODULUS 
40620 


| 


| 
z | | 
w | < | 
Ne, 
‘On 
a | Ar 
PRE aK 
800 
7001 1 
20 40 60 80 100 


PLASTICIZER 


PER CENT NITROGEN BASES 
FIG. 4—Comparison of plasticizer with increas 
ing amounts of nitrogen bases at one cure 


phaltenes are most valuable in compounds of low black 
loading, such as for cable and wire insulation, no-mark 
soles and heels, etc. If co-coagulates for these special 
applications are to be made, asphaltenes would be indi- 
cated as the extender to be used. 

Nitrogen Bases: Nitrogen bases are the components 
responsible for curing characteristics. The nitrogen 
bases in plasticizer-extenders function as mild secon- 
dary accelerators and have the advantage of more even 
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Taste XIJ—Errect or NitroGEN Bases AT OpTIMUM 


CURES 

No4  Califlux G. P. No.5 
(15% (18% (20% 

Nitrogen Nitrogen Nitrogen 
Plasticizer sases ) Bases) Bases) 
Optimum cure at 45 Ib 80’ 65’ 60° 
Shore A hardness 50 50 50 
300% Modulus (psi)... 530 580 530 
500% Modulus (psi) . 1360 1300 1300 
Tensile at break (psi) 1980 2000 2020 
Elongation at break (%). 590 650 630 


Taste NITI—INFLueNce oF PARAFFINS ON PuysiIcal 
PROPERTIES 


Compound No ] 2 3 
GR-S : : 100.0 100.0 
Stearic acid 1.0 1.0 
Zinc oxide + 5.0 5.0 
Calilux G. P dak 15.9 - 
Senzothiazyl disulfide 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Scott plasticity (compression in 0,001 in.) 160 260 235 
Optimum cure at 45# 80" 80° 
Shore A hardness (30 sec.)........... 54 50 43 
Modulus at 300% (psi) Sicko eee 520 360 
Modulus at 500% (psi) 1270 960 
Tensile at break (psi) et 2170 2080 1140 
(Aged 24 hrs., 100° C.) 1730 1160 
Elongation at break (%) seein 550 630 570 
(Aged 24 hrs., 100° C.) 440 370 
Set at break (%) 14 
Luepke resilience 
Ist impact 71 69 69 
4th impact 26 24 24 


distribution throughout the mix over organic secondary 
accelerators commonly used in amounts of fractions of 
1%. Plasticizers containing a certain amount of nitro 
gen bases are considered superior to those without nitro- 
gen bases. The concentration of nitrogen bases is of 
considerable importance, especially with respect to  re- 
producibility of curing characteristics. This was shown 
in the tollowing test. 

Ten experimental plasticizers having varying amounts 
of nitrogen bases were produced by splitting a petroleum 
plasticizer into nitrogen bases and a fraction free of 
nitrogen bases and by then blending the two fractions in 
varying proportions so that the resulting ten experi- 
mental plasticizers differed only in their content of nitro- 
gen bases. The ten experimental plasticizers were com 
pounded in the test formula shown in Table XI. The 
physical properties of the mixes, when cured for 20 
min, at 45 Ibs., were as shown in Figure 4+. The data 
suggest that smaller amounts than 15 per cent are in- 
effectual and that higher amounts than 30 per cent might 
make some stocks scorchy. A 15 to 30 per cent concen- 
tration of nitrogen bases, therefore, appears practical in 
a general purpose plasticizer. 

Table X11 shows physical test data of compounds con- 
taining experimental plasticizers Nos. 4 and 5 and Cali- 
flux G. P., which has a nitrogen bases content between 
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Nos. 4 and 5. More data on the intluence of nitrogen 
bases on rate of cure have been reported previously (8) 

The nitrogen bases also have considerable influence on 
increasing the tack of uncured stock, probably due to 
their solvency and polarity. 

First Acidaffins: This component creates the demand 
of the plasticizer-extender for sulfur. It is also the 
component mostly responsible for building tack and the 
compatibility of a plasticizer with elastomers. Stress- 
strain properties of vulcanizates are also high if the 
plasticizer-extender contains high amounts of this group 
ot hydrocarbons. They are believed essential in any 
plasticizer-extender to be recommended for the co-coag- 
ulation process if a saving of elastomer is to be attained. 
Compounding data have been reported earlier (80). 


Taste XIV—Compositions AND Viscosity oF PLastI- 
cizers Usep in Tests SHOWN IN Fic. 5 AND TABLES 


XV XVI 

Viscos- \s- Yo % 

ity at phalt- Nitrogen Acidat Parat- 

Product O° ¢ enes Bases fins fins 
Califlux 510 9ceP 0 12.4 769 10.7 
Califlux G. P 36¢P 0 18.7 70.5 10.8 
Califlux 550 190 cP 0 27.1 66.0 6.9 


| 
TENSILE AT BREAK cP re) | 
190 | 


1600+ + + + + 4 
——o 
1400} 4 + = 
4 
' 36 
| | 
| 
1000+ + + 
| | 
td TEST FORMULA 
800+ + -—— GR-S 100 
Tv SULFUR 3 
Fat STEARIC ACID 050 
MPC BLACK $5 
ZINC OXIDE 
soo + - EXTENDER TESTED 40 
BENZOTHIAZYL DISULFIDE 150) 
DIPHENYLGUANIDINE 025 
400 i = it 
20 30 40 so 60 70 80 


MINUTES CURE AT 45 LB. 
FIG. J—E ffect of viscosity of plasticiser-extenders 
on modulus. 
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INFLUENCE OF VISCOSITY OF 


TABLE XV- 


PLASTICIZER ON MopuLus 0 


Compound N« 1 2 
Stearic acid . 0.50 0.50 0.50 

Benzothiazyl disulfide 1.50 1.50 1.50 


Diphenyl guanidine 


Scott plasticity (compression in 


Optimum cure at 65’ 80’ 80’ 
Shore A hardness (30 sec ) atten: 49 50 51 
Modulus at 300% (psi)............ 570 530 520 
Modulus at 500% (psi)............ 1430 1350 1220 
Tensile at break (psi)...........-. 1930 2170 2370 
Elongation at break (%).......... 570 650 720 


0.25 0.25 0.25 


CARBON BLACK COMPOUNDS 


} 5 0 7 8 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0 50 
3.30 3.30 3.00 3.00 3.00 
5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
85.0 - 
80.0 80.0 80.0 
50.0 _ 40.0 
- 40.0 
50.0 10.0 
1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1 30 
0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 
175 160 340 355 355 
65 65’ 65 65 
61 63 51 50 Sl 
1010 880 1060 840 800 
2030 1850 1400 1350 
2140 2420 1 360 1490 1760 
520 590 470 530 620 
37 4] 17 19 32 


Second -lcidaffins: These have lower sulfur demand 
than the Ist acidaffins. They are lighter in color. They 
are less tack-producing than either the nitrogen bases or 
Ist acidattiins. Their compatibility. with elastomers 
(GR-S and others) is good. They are non-blooming 
even if used in high amounts with oil-resistant rubbers 
(50 parts on 100 parts of neoprene can be mixed with- 
out causing bloom of the vuleanizates even if no filler is 
used in the compound). Second acidaffins are consid- 
ered the most valuable component of process oils. Their 
presence in plasticizers for the co-coagulation process is 
considered beneficial. 

Paraffins: This component is detrimental to tensile 
strength and building tack. Its principal function is as 

lubricant and anti-sun-checking agent. The use of 
plasticizers consisting predominantly of paraffins is not 
to be recommended. The compounds in Table NII 
demonstrate the detrimental effect of paraffins on phys- 
ical properties. 

Viscosity: Viscosity is one of the physical character- 
istics of an extender which has an influence on physical 
properties of the vulcanizate. Of two plasticizers of 
equal composition but differing in viscosity (molecular 
weight), the one with the lower viscosity will give the 
higher modulus. Higher-viscosity products, on the 
other hand, give higher tensile strength and higher elon- 
gation. The modulus-viscosity interdependence is easily 
understood by considering that it is a geometric neces- 
sity when plotting tensile against elongation that of two 
compounds of approximately the same tensile at break 
but of different elongation, the one with the higher ulti- 
mate elongation must also have lower modulus. The ef- 
fect of viscosity is often masked by the effect of differ- 
ences in proportions of components. It is, however, a 
basic fact to be considered. 

The influence of viscosity is shown in Figure 5. The 
composition of the plasticizers compared is given in 
Table XIV. The three plasticizers used are of very 
similar composition, but the viscosity ranges from 9 cp 
to 190 cp at 90°C. Califlux 550, which has the highest 
viscosity, shows lower modulus than the other two 
plasticizers used. That this is a general rule can be seen 
by comparing the modulus figures in Tables XV and 
XVI. 

In Table XV the first three compounds show the 
three plasticizers differing primarily in viscosity in a 


test formula containing 55 parts of MPC black. The 
next two compounds have higher black loadings. _ The 
decrease in modulus with increasing viscosity of the 

The 


plasticizer is noticeable for both black loadings. 
last three compounds in this series, containing 80 parts 
of SRF black, show that the influence of viscosity of a 
plasticizer is independent of the type of black used. 

In Table XVI is shown that the influence of viscosity 
of the plasticizer is also clearly visible in compounds 


containing an additional amount ‘of an incompatible 


plasticizer. 


Taste XVI—INFLUENCE OF VISCOSITY OF PLASTICIZER 
oN Moputvs or Compounps CONTAINING Par- 
AFFIN AS SECONDARY PLASTICIZER 


Compound No 1 2 3 

Sulfur 1.00 1.00 1.00 

Cannes Ge Pe 40.0 

Califlux 550 . 40.0 

EPC black... 45.0 45.0 45.0 

Stearic acid ee ; 0.50 0.50 0.50 

Zine oxide 5.0 5.0 5.0 

Heliozone 2.0 2.0 20 

Paraffin wax 6.0 6.0 6.0 

Santocure 1.50 1.50 1.50 
0.50 0.50 0.50 


Tuads 


Scott plasticity (¢ compression in 


0.001 in.) .. waeae 335 310 300 
Optimum cure at 30° 30 30’ 
Shore A hardness (30 sec. ). 27 27 26 

(Aged 24 hrs., 100° C.)... 39 37 37 
Modulus at 300% (psi). 90 o% 70 
Modulus at 500% (psi). 330 280 220 
Tensile at break (psi) ... 1460 1550 1630 

(Aged 24 hrs., 100° C.) 1560 1520 1540 
Elongation at break (%) ' 980 1010 1090 

(Aged 24 hrs., 100° C.) .. 800 900 960 
Set at break (%) : 21 23 27 
Luepke resilience— 

Ist impact 58 57 55 

4th impact ... 12 11 9 
Tear resistance (Ib./i in ) 

Lengthwise re 160 120 210 

120 140 200 
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XVII—Terst ForMuLas Usep For DaTA IN 
FIGURE 6 


TABL! 


Test Formul: Bl B2 B3 B4 B5 B6 
Standard GR-S ....... 100. — — 
X-432-GR-S 100. 100 — - 
Smoked sheets ..... 100 100. 
Sulfur 2 2. 3 3 
Stearic acid 1. 1 1 1. 
Zine oxide 5 5 5 5. 5 5. 

50 50 50 50. 50 

150 1 1 1.50 1.50 

ranidine 0.25 - — 0.25 0.25 

Plasticizer as shown in 


Taste NVITI—Composition or PLAsTicizErRS Usep IN 
Tests SHOWN IN FIGURE 6 


% As- % Ni- % \st % 2nd % 
phalt- trogen Acidaf- Acidaf-  Paraf- 
enes Bases fins fins fins 
G. B. Asphaltenes 47.9 30.3 46 13.2 4.0 
Califlux R-100.. 0.0 24.5 21.8 45.7 8.0 
Califiuax TT.... 00 23.1 21.0 47.2 8.7 
Califlux G. P... 0.0 18.7 jh Be 55.0 10.8 
G. B. Naphthenic 
Neutral No. 4 0.0 13.8 148 34.8 36.6 
White oil 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 100.0 


For the co-coagulation process this suggests that, 
other factors being equal, a medium to high viscosity 
plasticizer is preferable to one of low viscosity. 

Specification Products: It can be stated on the basis 
of the above discussions that it is important to choose 
the correct composition and to specify it if reproduci 
bility of results is to be safeguarded. 

The influence of the various groups of components ts 
dependent on their amounts the plasticizer, the 
amount of plasticizer used, and the tvpe of elastomer. 
That relatively small amounts show distinct differences 
is shown in Figure 6, in which is compared the intlu- 
ence of six different plasticizers on Standard GR-S, a 
low-temperature polymer, and natural rubber. The test 
formulas and the compositions of the plasticizers are 
given in Tables XVIT and XVIII. The compounding 
data were supplied by R. Kettering of Oliver Tire & 
Rubber Co., and are reproduced here with his permis- 
sion (84). It can be seen from the data presented that 
the influence of the different plasticizers is in accordance 
with their composition. These influences are, of course, 
magnified when large amounts of plasticizer are used. 

The principal conclusion to be reached from the data 
is that the composition of a plasticizer is clearly  re- 
flected in its performance and that plasticizers of very 
similar appearance will give reproducible results in 
physical properties only if their chemical composition 
* It must be mentioned that the data reported might be reproducible only 
the case of Golden Bear products, for which this method of analysis is 


od juality control. In previous reports (26, 8/) it was shown that 


ent samples of a proprietary product may have a wide variety 


is kept constant. On the basis of the above tests the 
writing of specifications for the plasticizer to be used in 
the co-coagulation process appears essential. 

In order to show how some of the commercially-avail- 
able plasticizers compare in composition, analytical data 
obtained in our laboratory* on some representative, com- 
mercially-available products are shown in Table XIX. 
It can be seen from these data that the quantitative 
group analysis, complemented by the viscosity figure, 
reveals which products are equivalent and that prediction 
of performance can be made on the basis of the ana 
lytical data without the necessity of resorting to com 
pounding tests for each product, while trade names and 
physical characteristics by themselves do not allow such 
conclusions. 

Plasticizer-extenders of a great variety of composition 
are commercially available, and almost any blend of com- 
ponents can be and will be produced to specifications if 
the rubber industry demands it. 


Influence of Emulsification of Plasticizers on Properties 
of the Co-Coagulate: 

The influence of dispersion of the plasticizer in the 
emulsion used in the co-coagulation process might have 
a considerable influence on the properties of the co- 
coagulate. A number of investigations have dealt with 
the influence of fineness of the dispersion of blacks in 
water before co-coagulation (50, 51, 52), but no report 
of an investigation has been published on dispersion of 
plasticizer for use in the co-coagulation process. 


TABLE XIX 


Designation Sp. Gr. 
60/60 
Golden Bear Light Process 0.960 
Golden Bear Naphthenic Neutral No. 2........ 0.927 
Golden Bear Naphthenic Neutral No. 4........ 0.967 
Golden Bear 132 Stock (medium grade California 
Protexol SAE 50 (solvent refined California 


TypicAL ANALYSIS OF SOME COMMERCIALLY 


AVAILABLE PETROLEUM Propucts 


Viscosity — Composition by Group Analysis > 
at 25° C, Nitrogen Ist 2nd 

cP Bases Acidatiins Acidattins Paraffins 
285 3.2 &4 64.3 24.1 
450 12.4 13.9 63.0 10.7 
12,000 18.7 15.5 55.0 10.8 
27,000 15.0 19.0 54.8 11.2 
85,000 23.1 21.0 47.2 8.7 
55 0.0 16.5 59.2 24.3 
62 0.0 he 35.6 59.2 
70 4.1 11.1 34.3 50.5 
7000 14.6 14.3 35.4 35.7 
1820 96 13.6 38.4 38.4 
1750 2.0 6.0 39.7 52.3 
940 0.0 6.2 31.8 62.0 
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F. F. Lucas ($5) has published an extremely inter- 
esting paper showing the arrangement of the particles 
in latex and the tendency to arrange in doublets com- 
posed of a large particle and an associated small particle 
acting as a satellite. Particles of varying size seem to 
have a tendency to form a group or constellation. The 
motions of a constellation appear to be centered about 
the largest particle, which particle may have several 
satellites, it is reported. The same author reported in 
an older paper (86) on ultraviolet microscopy of hevea 
latex that Brownian motion had been arrested by di- 
luting the latex with salt solution; the particles gradually 
slowed down and the motion stopped. Positions indi- 
cated some sort of relation between particles. Doublets 
were very common in this arrested position. 

The phenomena reported might have considerable 
bearing on the co-coagulation process, and deserve fur- 
ther study in connection with co-coagulation. Since 
emulsions of a great variety of plasticizers and variety 
of particle sizes can easily be produced, the possibility 
exists that emulsions may be produced which will give a 
wide variety of constellations of plasticizer and_ elas- 
tomer particles. It appears highly advisable to study 
the particle arrangement obtainable with plasticizer 
emulsions of various fineness and polymer latices. 

Microscopic studies of mixed emulsions should pro- 
vide, among other important information, the answer to 
the question of desirable speed of co-coagulation and of 
concentration and constellation of the solids in the latex. 
Slowing down the Brownian movement by the gradual 
addition of coagulants until a preferred constellation of 
particles has been obtained and then co-coagulating by 
“shock coagulation” should be worth looking-into. Ter- 
nary systems of polymer, plasticizer, and black should 
also be studied. Another possibility of producing high- 
grade co-coagulates worth investigating might be to 
make a black dispersion in a plasticizer first and then to 
emulsify the dispersion and co-coagulate it with latex. 


Availahility and Economie and Political Aspects 


The seriousness of the rubber situation during the 
last war has changed from being acute to being chronic, 
a fact which seems to be generally recognized. But 
what seems not to be considered is that the oil situation 
is also critical and that there is the impending danger 
that we will not be able to use any petroleum product at 
will, With this in mind it is the duty of everyone con 
cerned with securing raw materials to make sure that 
we decide carefully which portion of petroleum should 
be preferentially considered for the co-coagulation proc 
ess. It is verv fortunate that we have in the by-products 
from the refining of lubricating oils a raw material 
which is plentiful and most suitable for the production 
of extenders for rubber 

There are a number of economic aspects to be con- 
sidered. The principal one is that the unsaturated com- 
ponents, as discussed above, have hardly any other large- 
scale use which would compete with the use of these 
products by the rubber industry. This is important not 
only as far as the price structure is concerned, but also 
with respect to national economy and conservation of 
natural resources. 

To use petroleum oils, which are basically the stock 
for lubricating oils, as raw materials for the manufacture 
of plasticizers appears unwise, not only because they are 
less suitable in quality, but also because a shortage of 
those oils might develop at any time. 


Summary 


A quantitative analysis based on precipitation with 
specific reagents is available for specification purposes, 
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defining petroleum products as consisting of groups of 
components which can be identified as asphaltenes, nitro- 
gen bases, Ist acidaffins, 2nd acidaffins, and_ paraffins. 
A blend of petroleum components consisting predom- 
inantly of nitrogen bases and acidaffins 1s the most suit- 
able plasticizer for the oil-rubber co-coagulation process. 
The acidaffins are highly compatible, and they impart 
good building tack and processability with little sacrifice 
in quality of the ultimate vulcanizate. The nitrogen 
bases, if present in amounts of 15 to 30 per cent, assure 
a flat-curing, non-scorchy polymer. Small amounts of 
asphaltenes and high amounts of paraffins are unde- 
sirable—the asphaltenes because they don’t appreciably 
plasticize and because they make the finished product 
dark, and the paraftins since they are less compatible 
than the acidaffins and have a lubricating effect, which 
interferes with banding and knitting properties of the 
co-coagulate. 


For some purposes it might be advantageous to use a 
plasticizer consisting predominantly of the unsaturated 
hydrocarbons, Group II, defined as 2nd acidaffins. This 
group is non-staining, non-blooming, practically 
without influence on cure. The physical properties are, 
however, somewhat lower than those of a co-coagulate 
with a plasticizer containing in appreciable amounts 
nitrogen bases and the more reactive hydrocarbons, 
named Ist acidaffins. The by-products of the refining 
of lubricating oils are suitable raw materials for the un- 
saturated hydrocarbon extenders in question, are avail 
able in large amounts, and should be considered as a 
primary source of extenders. 


Conclusions 


It has been shown that the process of co-coagulating 
synthetic elastomers with petroleum-produced extenders 
and processing aids is not to be considered a new theo 
retical approach or revolutionary compounding tech- 
nique; every step of the process has been suggested 
previously and, in one way or another, has been used. 
This fact is to be considered an asset rather than a draw- 
back of the process since it can thus be considered to be 
of sound theoretical background as well as proven in 
practice. Although various improvements in the proc- 
ess are to be expected in the future, sufficient informa- 
tion is now available to produce on a large scale syn 
thetic elastomers with processing characteristics similar 
to those of natural rubber. 


Analytical methods are available for defining the pe 
troleum products to be incorporated in the process. For 
chemical, economic, and security reasons, as well as for 
the purpose of conserving national resources, the resin- 
ous portion of petroleum originating from the by-prod- 
ucts of oil refining is to be preferred to petroleum frac- 
tions which are usable raw materials for the manufac- 
ture of lubricating oils. 


Establishing specifications for plasticizers on the 
basis of a quantitative analysis would provide exact qual- 
ity control and the possibility of finding more than one 
source of supply for the petroleum products to be used. 
It is believed that both manufacturers and suppliers 
would benefit by buying and selling on the basis of com- 
position rather than on the basis of claims which are 
open to question, Cooperation among manufacturers of 
elastomers and among suppliers of petroleum products 
used in the manufacture of synthetic elastomers, as well 
as between the manufacturer and supplier, should be 
sought in the interests of progress as well as of national 
security. 
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\ new hydraulic remote control system is now be- 
ing offered by Superdraulic Corp., Detroit, Mich. The 
complete remote control system consists of a master 
unit and a slave unit interconnected by two small 
tubes. Motion applied to the actuating lever of the 
master unit is accurately duplicated by the slave unit 
lever. It has positive load carrying ability in both 
directions. 


Featuring a stainless steel case, a new thermom 
eter, TAG Model 8689, is now available through the 
manufacturer, Tagliabue Instruments Division, 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., Newark, N. J. 
The all-purpose instrument is suited for use where- 
ever an accurate, dependable thermometer is needed 
regardless of weather or other conditions. 


\ new midget unit for liquid blast cleaning has 
has been announced by the Pangborn Corp., Hagers- 
town, Md. Only 40 pounds in weight (where alumi- 
num can be used for the main housing), the unit 
is operable from either a 14 inch compressed air 
line or any bottle or compressed gas. The unit in- 
corporates a blast chamber 15 inches in diameter. 


Taber Instrument Corp., North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
has made available the Model 138 Sheet Plastic 
Cylinder Fabricator for making rigid transparent 
evlinders for transparent packages and visual dis- 
plays. The cylinder is automatically sized to exact 
diameter before the lap joint is sealed thus eliminat- 
ing variation in diameter due to looseness of wrap 
of the sheet around a solid mandrel. 
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Application of Fungicides 


to Rubberlike Polymers and Related Materials 


By RAYMOND TREICHLER 


Chemicals & Plastics Section, Research & Development Branch, Military Planning Division, 


T IS generally conceded that with synthetic rubbers 

and compounded rubber, the occurrence of fungal 

growths is confined to the surface and usually is un- 
accompanied by any harmful effects, except in the case 
of electrical components. All information today indi- 
cates that vulcanized natural rubber, GR-S, neoprene, 
rubbers of the butadiene-acrvlonitrile copolymer class, 
such as Hvear and Paracril, Butyl and the Thiokols, are 
relatively free from fungal attack. What growth does 
oceur is superficial and is related to surface contamina- 
tion or the presence of occluded vulnerable material. 
There is no need for the deliberate inclusion of fungi 
cidal agents in rubber, insofar as the normal mechanical 
considerations of service are concerned, 

In a similar manner, synthetic resins such as poly- 
ethylene polymethylmethacrylate, polystyrene, polyvinyl 
acetate, polyvinyl chloride, phenol-formaldehyde, mela- 
mine-formaldehyde, and urea-formaldehyde, re- 
sistant to attack by fungi. The resins on which a wide 
array of items are based may be similar and resistant to 
fungal attack. 

The complete compositions of the final articles are 
often different. Frequently, plies of fabric are used, or 
paper if it has been prepared from laminated stock, or it 
may have a filler added, if it is a molded piece. Ina like 
manner, films and coated fabrics employing vinyl esters 
have added plasticizers, lubricants and stabilizers. If it 
is kept in mind that commercial plastics are complex 
mixtures, the conflicting reports concerning micro-bio- 
logical deterioration are understandable. 


Recognition of Components Involved 


Realizing that a mixture of components ts involved, 
the first step in overcoming fungal attack and damage 
to plastics, is to check all the components for fungal 
susceptibility and then utilize resistant components or 
introduce fungicidal agents wth the susceptible materials. 
Fabric laminates, in which linen and cotton duck are 
emploved, may be susceptible to fungal attack and dam- 
age when egress of the fungi to the cellulose is effected. 
Paper-based resin-impregnated materials are classed 
more resistant than fabric with glass laminants being 
completely resistant. 

In the case of molded thermosetting materials, phenol- 


ics filled with wood flour and rag are considered capable 


of supporting fungal growth, under tropical conditions 
and when the resin glaze is broken by abrasion, whereas 
those filled with glass and related inert material are re- 
sistant. In the case of films and coated fabrics, the plas- 
ticizer governs the susceptibility of the film to micro 
biological deterioration. As expected, plasticizers vary 
in their resistance. If resistant plasticizers and minor 
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quantities of susceptible lubricants are used the thermo- 
setting plastic compositions are quite resistant. For in- 
stance, polystyrene, polyethylene, and nylon, in which 
little or no plasticizers are employed, are resistant to 
fungi, while cellulose acetate, ethyl cellulose, and poly- 
vinyl compounds, in which large quantities of vulnerable 
plasticizers are emploved, present a problem directly re- 
lated to their susceptible plasticizer content. 

The only criterion of susceptibility for films and 
coated fabrics is whether the material serves as nutrient 
for fungi. That is, whether fungal enzymes degrade the 
susceptible plasticizer or attack the base fabric. \ssum- 
ing certain required characteristics are only obtained by 
using susceptible materials, the problem can be solved by 
utilizing a suitable fungicide at an effective concentration. 


Requirements for an Effective Fungicide 

In order for a fungicide to be effective in plastics, it 
should conform to the following requirements: (1) It 
should be compatible with the resin ; (2) It should have 
low volatility and heat stability so that it would not be 
lost during the molding or curing operation: (3) It 
should be resistant to leaching by water; (4) The fungi- 
cide should have no effect on the physical characteristics 
of the finished composition; (5) The fungicide should 
be biologically effective, but chemically inert; (6) It 
should be durable for the service life of the item; (7) It 
should be non-injurious to workers handling the ma- 
terial during manufacturing, or to the using personnel. 

Studies to date in various laboratories reveal that 
plasticizers of the oil base type such as the ricinoleic acid 
derivatives (methyl acetyl ricinoleate), sebacic acid de- 
rivatives (dibutyl sebacate), and others of related deriv- 
ation are generally susceptible to fungal degradation 
while the phthalic acid and phosphoric acid derivatives 
in general do not support growth of fungi. The latter 
types do not exhibit any inhibitory properties when 
mixed with varying percentages of vulnerable materials. 
When special characteristics or shortages require use of 
oil base plasticizers in plastic films, it may be necessary 
to pretect the vulnerable plasticizer with a suitable fungi- 
cide. 

\n obvious and elementary question arises: Is_ it 
necessary to obtain absolute protection against fungi? 
This can only be answered by common sense and judg- 
ment as to what end the film or coated fabric will be 
placed and whether the item will be subjected to an en- 
vironment conducive to attack. In the case of many 
civilian items, one only need review past experience. In 
the case of military materials, the particular service 
using the item will, in most cases, provide for the re- 
quired mildew resistant qualities of the finished item in 
the specification. 

For example, materials whose past use indicate serious 
losses or impairment of performance due to fungal 
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growth or damage may require the use of non-vulner- 
able plasticizers or the presence of a specified amount of 
a known effective fungicide in the coating or film. It 
has been found that fungal attack, sometimes without 
the presence of profuse fungal growth, causes stiffening 
of the film or coated fabric due to loss of the oil base 
plasticizer through degradation. Previously, this stiffen 
ing was believed to be due to plasticizer migration or to 
some unknown chemical effect caused by formulating. 


Methods of Evaluation 

In an attempt to evaluate plasticizers and fungicides, 
several ingenious methods have been tried. These in- 
clude a monometric method which involves measurement 
of oxygen absorption and carbon dioxide production in 
t modified Warburg apparatus and a shake flask method. 
Both methods were developed in the Quartermaster Lab 
oratories and offer considerable promise as rapid and 
easy methods for. screening. The monometric method, 
developed by Mandels and Siu, is still being critically 
evaluated to determine its usefulness and its limitations ; 
the shake flask method, developed by Beck and Harvey, 
is being routinely utilized for screening plasticizers and 
fungicides with considerable success. 

Data (unpublished) indicate that the microscopic na- 
ture of the submerged growth of the mixed spores in 5% 
plasticizer concentration facilitated visual ratings of the 
amount of growth which compared favorably to quanti 
tative determinations. The method is considered sut 
ficiently precise for screening purposes. When applied, 
the method demonstrates a high degree of reproducibil- 
ity. The simplicity and decreased time requirement of- 
fers many possibilities for its use in fungicide testing. 

In the funvicide screening, it becomes necessary in the 
end to prepare experimental films since results obtained 
in our laboratory indicate that inhibition shown by a 
fungicide in the plasticizer alone does not necessarily 
mean the fungicide will be effective when incorporated 
in the film. For instance, out of some 40 fungicides 
examined 14 were effective in preventing growth in the 
plasticizer alone, but when incorporated in the film at 
several levels only one of the 14 showed protection as 
determined by lack of stiffening. 

The reader will excuse this digression. It is inserted 
only to point out that logie and discretion must be used 
in settling on a suitable plasticizer and fungicide. The 
degree and kind of protection desired must be deter 
mined in each case on the ultimate use of the item. 
Is it loss in tensile strength, stiffening, or visual growth, 
or a combination? In keeping with the over-all prob 
lem, testing procedures have been developed by Meloro 
ind Beck of the OM Laboratories for plastic films and 
coated fabrics; the procedures take into account type of 
material, i.e., lightweight films and coated fabrics such 
as raincoats and shower curtains, heavily coated base 
fabrics intended for upholstery use, and heavy base fab- 
rics with coatings which in use may be in contact with 
the ground, for example, tentage and tarpaulins. 

The evaluation criteria include visual growth, tensile 
strength and stiffness; the tests include inoculation and 
incubation on agar and soil burial. Copies of the meth- 
od may be obtained on request from the author. 


Selection of Proper Fungicide 


Assuming the use of a non-vulnerable coating, stich 
as rubber on a coated fabric, or the use of protected oil 
base plasticizers or non-vulnerable plasticizers, the ques- 
tion of protecting the base fabric becomes obvious. 
This can be answered by using a fungal inert fabric 
such as nylon, or if cotton or rayon is used, by treating 


it with a suitable fungicide at the correct concentration 
Here there is a wide choice of agents, depending on the 
type of item, its intended end use, and treatment during 
tabrication. 

In general, it is advisable to use a compound rela- 
tively insoluble in the plasticizer in the coating. There 
should be a water repellent employed over the fungicide 
if the latter is soluble in water or if no backing coat is 
employed over the base fabric. The choice of fungicide 
must also be governed by its stability in the presence of 
temperatures encountered during curing as well as other 
important factors, such as its fungicidal effectiveness, its 
compatibility with the coating, and absence of any ad- 
verse effect on the adhesive properties of the coating. 

To name suitable fungicides here would be “Carrying 
Coals to New Castle,” since a number of reputable con- 
cerns produce fungicides tried in their own laboratories 
and in commercial use. The fungicides are well known 
to industry and the decision to use them rests on the need 
and desire to produce a quality material capable of meet- 
ing the stresses placed on it during its normal civilian 
use. 

In the case of military items, fungicidal compounds 
required are spelled out in the specification for the item. 
The selection is made on a conservative basis with full 
consideration being given to its performance under the 
extremes the item is subjected to during use, case of ap- 
plication, compatibility, availability, and freedom from 
toxic hazards to personnel engaged in fabrication or 
using the end item, consideration from the latter view- 
point being based on the recommendation of the Surgeon 
General of the Department, who is responsible for ad- 
vising the technical service as to the possible deleterious 
effects on military personnel of the item in question. 

In the case of the Surgeon General of the Army, there 
is no blanket approval of a fungicide; each recommen- 
dation concerning use of a fungicide applies to the 
treated finished item of equipment and not to the fungi- 
cide used on it. 

In conclusion, it is believed that while our ignorance 
is unfortunately profound with respect to fungal re- 
sistance problems as they relate to films, coated fabrics 
and textiles, we have available a mechanism through in- 
dustrial associations and fine industrial cooperation with 
the technical services in the defense establishment where- 
by information on the suitability of products is estab- 
lished and is pieced together so that we may collectively 
do a better job in keeping Gur country and our industry 
strong and successful. 


Newly designed hand pumps in five series of 7, 10, 
14 and 28 gallons, each in several models, have been 
introduced by the Blackmer Pump Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Lamson Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., has announced a 
new Automatic Pallet Loader for 36-inch wide 
pallets. The new modification brings the advan- 
tages of mechanized pallet loading to those indus- 
tries whose products are best palletized on the 36- 
inch pallets rather than on the previous minimum 
width 40-inch pallet. 


‘The Camachine Triplex, designed by the Cameron 
Machine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., a new slitting and re- 
winding machine used for converting acetate film, 
has a rewind capacity of 15 inches diameter. The 
machine is equipped with a variable speed hydraulic 
drive and is designed for speeds up to 800 fpm. 
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HE Executive Committee of Section 4+ on Elas- 
tomers and Plastomers of the 12th International 
Congress of Pure and Applied Chemistry, which will 

be held on September 10 at the Hotel MeAlpin in New 

York City, has announced completion of its program. 

The meeting of the section will feature the presentation 

of ten technical papers, covering the range of elastomer 

technology. Two sessions will be held, one in the morn- 
ing and the other in the afternoon. Dr. R. P. Dinsmore 

(Goodyear) will preside at the morning session and Dr. 

W. A. Gibbons (U.S. Rubber) at the afternoon session. 

Dr. K. H. Meyer and Dr. G. F. Bloomfield will act as 

honorary chairmen, respectively, at the sessions. 

The Section on Elastomers and Plastomers is one of 
several which will be held during the Congress which, 
in turn, is part and parcel of the two-week world chemi- 
cal conclave to be held in conjunction with the Diamond 
Jubilee of the American Chemical Society. The ACS 
Jubilee Meeting will be held in New York from Sep 
tember 3 to 7. The 12th International Congress of Pure 
and Applied Chemistry will be held in New York from 
September 10 to 13. The 16th Conference of the Inter 
national Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry will be 
held in New York on September 8 and 9 and again in 
Washington, D. C., on September 14 and 15. 

The Executive Committee of Section + on Elastomers 
and Plastomers of the 12th International Congress of 
Pure and Applied Chemistry includes Dr. Dinsmore as 
chairman, N. E. Van Stone (Sherwin-Williams) a 
vice-chairman, and P. O. Powers (Pennsylvania Indus- 
trial Chemicals) as secretary. Members at large of the 
committee include J. D. Dillon (Textile Research In- 
stitute), George W. Morey (Carnegie Institution), 
Carlton H. Rose ( National Lead), and Dr. Gibbons. 
Dr. Harry L. Fisher, of the National Research Council, 
Washington 25, D. C., is acting as administrative as 
sistant for the Congress. 

Abstracts of the ten scheduled papers to be presented 
at the Section 4 meeting, together with their authors 
and company connections, follow herewith: 


ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS 


Monday Morning—September 10 


K. H. Meyer, Honorary Chairman 
R. P. Dinsmore, Presiding 


10:00 A.M.—1—Abrasion Resistance of GR-S Vulcanizates. 
J. W. Adams, J. A. Reynolds, W. E. Messer, and L. H. 
Howland (U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn.). 


A method for determining the abrasion resistance properties of 
reinforced vulcanizates was required for evaluating new GR-S 
type elastomers and carbon blacks developed for use in auto- 
mobile tire treads. In spite of the fact that past experiences 
revealed most laboratory machines to be unsatisfactory for test- 
ing GR-S vuleanizates, a program for evaluating several machines 
was undertaken. A Lambourn abrader (Dunlop Rubber Com- 
pany, England) appeared to be most promising, for which reason 
efforts were expended on constructing a similar machine from 
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parts available in the United States. The abrader that was 
built and operated to simulate wear brought about by a_ tire 
slipping on road surfaces embodied several modifications 


the English model 

Data obtained from testing vulecanizates on the moditied Lan 
bourn abrader established that it was better than most laboratory 
devices for determining the effect of carbon blacks, elastomers, 
and other compounding variables on abrasion resistance proper 
ties as compared to tire tread wear resistance. More specifically, 
in the field of evaluating GR-S stocks, a partial solution of the 


often-termed “hopeless problem” of rating different vuleanizates 
with regard to wear was evidenced in the results 


10:30 A.M.—2—The Rubber Hydrocarbon in Freshly 
Tapped Hevea Latex. G. F. Bloomfield (British Rubber 
Producers’ Research Association, London, England). 
Solutions of the rubber hydrocarbon in the latex of Hevea 

brasiliensis can be conveniently obtained by allowing latex to 

flow from the tree directly into benzene or into a vistex solvent 
mixture. The hydrocarbon in such solutions is shown by osmotic 
and viscometric measurements to be of high average molecular 
weight but with a broad distribution from several million to be- 
low 100,000) with the major portion in the higher molecular 
weight range. Small proportions of soft plastic fractions of low 
molecular weight (below 100,000) isolated in fractional precipita- 
tion or diffusion processes contain small amounts of combmed 
oxygen (less than 1%), even when latex is extracted from the 
tree under conditions precluding access of air 

Considerable differences in average molecular weight are 
found between trees and although significant differences are als 
observed between days within given trees throughout the course 
of observations extending for over a year, there are no indica 
tions of significant trends in molecular weight during periods 
of biological activity such as refoliation 

\lthough in a number of cases intrinsic viscosity can be cor- 
related with plasticity of different rubbers, there are such wide 
deviations from this correlation that intrinsic viscosity cannot 
be used as a reliable indication of plasticity. Methods of deter- 
mining plasticity appear to be more sensitive to the effect of 
structure (in the sense ot regions of cross-linking) than is 
intrinsic viscosity. True microgel structure in which cross 
linking is confined to the individual latex particles renders rubbe1 
very hard but may have little effect on the intrinsic viscosity, 
and although the hydrocarbon in fresh latex passes into solution 
readily on shaking, static diffusion into petroleum ether reveals 
the presence of microgel, the proportion of which is greater in 
hard rubbers than in soft ones 

The discovery that the latex in some untapped or long rested 
trees, and in the branches of some trees in regular tapping, con 
tains a high proportion of microgel enables the area of bark 
affected by tapping to be defined since when an untapped tree 

brought into production, the microgel latex distributed over a 

considerable area of the tree is replaced by normal latex. There 

is a tendency for the tapping of high yielding trees to affect the 
latex over a greater area of the tree than in low yielders 

When a tree containing microgel latex is brought into tapping 
the intrinsic viscosity of solutions of its latex increases progres- 
sively although the rubber becomes softer. If two tapping cuts 
are opened on the same tree, the latex drawn from the upper cut 
gives much harder rubber than that from the lower cut althoug! 
the intrinsic viscosities of the rubbers from the two cuts are 
similar. Differences in non-rubber constituents are also found in 
the latices from the two cuts, the lower-cut latex containing 
more phosphorus and potassium but less magnesium than the 
upper cut latex 
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11:00 A.M.—3—Breakdown of Synthetic Elastomers in a 
Banbury Mixer with Added Air. M. H. Reich, W. K. 
Taft, and R. W. Laundrie (Government Laboratories, 
University of Akron, Akron, Ohio). 


[he importance of sufficient oxygen for plastication of low 


ners has been demonstrated in investigations 
rovernment Laboratories, University of Akron 
1 into a Jaboratory Banbury (size B) at a 
(1475 grams of polymer; about 95% capacity) 
tment of GR-S polymers X-478, X-510, and 
been prepared at 41°F. By this means, the low 
mers were broken down at rates comparable 
and GR-S-10 that had been treated similarly 


with r. The effect of the treatment upon the processing and 
phy properties air-softened stocks was similar to 
those obtained by the Banbury treatment of GR-S and 


, and X-540; 


High viscosity GR-S polymers (XP-99, X-5< 


Mooney vis s of 101 to 156 ML-4) and carbon black-latex 

sterl ed polymers 37 and X-571; greater than 175 
ML-4) t 41°F., Buna S-3 (136 ML-4), Neoprene Type 
W ( ind Perbunan 26 (92 ML-4) were also treated 
in the with ade air. The raw Mooney viscosities of 


Ivmers were lowered to approximately 35 to 35 ML-4 


these ! 
within 10 minutes. Whereas the gel content of X-540 and Neo- 
prene Type W remained about the same (less than 35%), those 
of X-538 S-3, and Perbunan 26 were reduced from an 
Veraye 20% to less than 10% and that of XP-99 was de- 
crease $9) Generally, air treatment improved 
the 1 processing and extrusion properties of the elastomers ; 
‘ nded_ viscosity decreased in most cases. The proces- 
sibilit f the air-treated polymers of high viscosity was at least 
equivalent to that of untreated X-558 GR-S, a 71.5/28.5 buta 
liene/styrene polymer made at 41°F. to 53° ML-4 viscosity 
Consistent with the results of a previous study, the tensile 
strengths, at 77°F., of unaged and aged specimens were generally 
lowered onl lightly by air-Banbury treatment, but the flex 
fe oa steresi f unaged and aged specimens and_ the 
resistanee properties did not deteriorate significantly 
The net result has been to travstorm these high viscosity poly 
mers into processible stocks without sacrificing the high abrasion 
resistance and good tread-stock properties inherent in the ligl 


11:30 A.M.—4—Orxygen Absorption Studies of Synthetic 


Rubbers in the Presence of Meta ‘tivators. J. O. Cole 
and ©. R. Parks (Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio). 


Recer rk on the aging of synthetic rubbers has conclusively 
lemonstrated, from oxygen absorption studies on unvuleanized 
pe ers of very small amounts of soluble iron 

| 5 ises the rate of oxygen absorption, and 
ence t physical properties. These results are 
pa ar respect to cold rubber, currently man- 
facture \ vation recipes containing substantial 
‘ " f iron compounds, which are contained in the final 
t 
The petroleum industry has achieved some success in minimiz- 
ing the deleterious effects of copper and other metals on aging 
f gasoline by the addition of so-called “metal deactivating 
ger Est ents. fe stable chelate compounds with the 
metal whic re not deleterious. Although only very limited 
py ton is tech seems to have been made in the 
field elastomers, it seemed worthwhile to determine whether 


fully applied for improving the aging 


d was restricted to unyvuleanized poly- 


metals are to a large degree rendered 


n 
NACUIVE luri camization process, the deleterious ettect 
of etal is less important in GR-S vuleanizates than in 


ed) polymers The stability of the GR-S polymers 


employed was evaluated by oxygen absorption measurements dur 


ted aging at 100°C. in oxygen at atmospheric pres- 


sure. In all cases the deactivating agent was added in addition 
antoxidants 

ninary experiments were carried out with three commer- 
nples of GR-S type polymers. The samples were chosen 


vasis Of previous work which indicated a wide variation in 


stability believed to be associated with differences in the soluble, 


heavy metal content. The addition of 1% N,N’-disalicylidene- 
1,2-diaminopropane as a deactivating agent resulted in a marked 
improvement in stability for two polymer samples assumed to 
contain moderate concentration of soluble, iron and/or other 


o improvement in stability was observed for the 


heavy meta 
polymer assumed to contain a high concentration of soluble, 
heavy metals 

By use of synthetic samples containing 10 ppm. soluble iron, 
added as ferretic stearate, it was found that a detectable improve- 
ment in polymer stability was obtained by addition of less than 
0.1% N,N ‘-disalicylidene-1,2-diaminopropane, but a concentration 
of 0.25 to 1.0% was required to effectively stabilize the polymer 
Similar results were obtained in the presence of soluble coppey. 
From data obtained with synthetic samples containing more than 
100 ppm. soluble iron it was apparent that effective stabilization 
of the polymer was not obtained at a deactivator concentration of 
1% 


It was concluded that the deleterious effects of moderate 


amounts of soluble, heavy metals such as iron and copper can 
he largely eliminated by use of deactivating agents. The possible 
value of deactivating agents at high metal concentration levels has 
not yet been established 

A semi-quantitative comparison of the relative effectiveness of 
N,N’ -disalicylidene-1,2-diaminopropane as a deactivator for cop- 
per and iron was made at a soluble metal concentration of 10 
ppm. in a GR-S-10 polymer containing 1.2% N-phenyl-beta- 
naphthylamine as antioxidant. The deactivator was found to be 
slightly more active for copper than for iron 

Data on the effect of chemical structure on deactivator 
efficiency are reported. Compounds obtained by condensing 
umines with o-hydroxy aromatic aldehydes and 0,0'-dihydroxy 
asobenzene derivates show deactivator activity for iron 


Monday Afternoon—-September 10 
G. F. Bloomfield, Honorary Chairman 
W. A. Gibbons, Presiding 


2:00 P.M.—5—Studies on the Vuleanization and Structure 
of Polyacrylic Rubber. 8S. T. Semegen (B. F. Goodrich 
Research Center, Brecksville. Ohio). 


Early approach to the vulcanization of polyacrylate rubber is 
discussed. Curing agents found and their effeet on physical 


noted 


properties ar 
‘his paper discusses strictly the mechanism of vuleaniza 
| | 


of polyacrylate esters induced with sodium m-silicate, and t 
less extent with lead oxide. Vacuum distillation at curing ten 
peratures of the rubber, the rubber plus curing agents, and the 
cured rubber was conducted. Analysis of the distillates revealed 
minating either in a Claisen type condensation or hydrogen 


evidence of alcohol liberation, probably through hydrolysis, 


binding of the polyacrylic acid 

ray and electron diffraction methods were used to show 
main chain spacings, side chain spacings, neighbor C-C carbon 
spacing of some acrylates and methacrylates, including methyl, 


ethyl, propyl, isobutyl, and n-butyl 


iparisons of the side group and main chain spacings were 


made by X-ray of the various esters of polyacrylic acid and 
a-carboxy pimelic acid, from methyl ranging to 2-ethyl hexyl 
The patterns are strikingly similar. The side group spacing pr 


gresses uniformly from 7.6 A for methyl acrylate to 124 A f 
n-butyl 
The binding in polyaerylic acid and a-carboxy pimelic acid 


is much stronger than that of the esters. Also, hydrolysis of tl 


methyl acrylate leads to an increase in side group spacing 
Polyacrylic acid shows a marked change in structure when 

plasticized with water or alcohol. The hard, brittle acid becomes 

rubbery, while X-ray pattern indicates the strong hydrogen bind- 


ing between side chains has been broken up by association with 


water or alcohol 

Vulcanization of polymethylacrylate showed by X-ray that the 
interchain spacing increased from 7.6 to 8.4 A. A copolymer of 
methyl acrylate - acrylic acid (10%) plasticized with methanol 
showed a spacing of 8.6 A, although the unplasticized copolymer 
was actually lower at 6.7 A. This shows the vulcanization to 
proceed by controlled hydrolysis followed by hydrogen binding 
Such a mechanism should be sensitive to moisture in agreement 
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with the fact that anhydrous sodium silicate will not vulcanize, 
and that cured polymers are affected by moist heat 

Slides are presented for the following X-ray diffraction pat- 
terns: (1) Polymethyl acrylate; (2) Polyethyl acrylate; (3) 
Poly n-propyl acrylate; (4) Poly n-butyl acrylate; (5) Polyiso- 
butyl acrylate; (6) Poly 2-ethyl hexyl acrylate; (7) Polyaecrylic 
acid; (8) Polyacrylic acid plasticized with water; (9) Polyacry- 
lic acid plasticized with methyl alcohol; (10) Polyacrylic acid 
plasticized with ethyl alcohol; (11) @-carboxy pimelic acid; 
(12) Tri-methyl a-carboxy pimelate; (13) Tri-ethyl @-carboxy 
pimelate; (14) Tri-n-propyl @-carboxy pimelate; (15) Tri-n- 
butyl a-carboxy pimelate. 
2:20 P.M.—6—Synthetic Rubber Latex Developments. L. H. 

Howland, V. C. Neklutin, R. W. Brown, and H. G. Werner 
S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn.). 

This paper discusses new developments in cationic latices, 
volatile base latices, and fixed base “cold” latices of the buta- 


diene-styrene copolymer class. 
Concerning the acid side latices, some rather interesting prod- 
ve been made at both high and low temperatures. The best 


he emulsifier. Others have 


Ha 
of these uses a tallow amine salt as t 
been made with rosin amine acetate emulsification 

Due to requests from industry, several volatile base latices have 
heen made by both high and low temperature polymerization. The 
simplest to manufacture is one made to 49.5% solids at elevated 
polymerization temperature, which uses morpholine laurate 
emulsification. This can stripped readily without causing 
floc formation 

The present demand for “cold” latices for foam sponge, tire 
cord treatment, certain dipped goods, and other applications, 
demonstrates that “cold” latex is a major advance in the latex 
industry. Since the first production started in 1949, several new 
latices have been developed, some of which are made to 60% 
solids by heat concentration. An improved polyamine activated 
free) formula has been developed which should) permit 
production rates than obtained with the previous ferrous 


activated recipe Several modifications of this have been 


to meet demands from the trade 


2:40 P.M.—7—New Developments in Solid Phase Spec- 
troscopy. J. D. Sands and G. 8. Turner (Polymer Corp., 
Ltd., Sarnia, Ont., Canada). 


Rapid methods of preparing samples for spectroscopic study 
in the solid phase are presented These methods have proved 
effective for both qualitative and quantitative work in the elas- 
tomer field, and should have a wide range of application 
Essentially, the technique consists of laminating or impregnat- 
ing the substance under study between or into sheets of other 
terials which have a transparent region in the infrared. Among 
e latter are mica, silver chloride, and polyethylene. Sample 


n 


thickness is eliminated from calculations by using the ratios of 


absorption peaks, as measured from suitable baseline points 

One of the important applications of the technique is in the 
determination of acrylonitrile in nitrile-type copolymers. The 
time required for the entire analysis is fifteen minutes, with a 


probable error of one numerical per cent. 


3:00 P.M.—8—Polymer Carbon and Its Derivatives. W. O. 
Baker and F. H. Winslow (Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Murray Hill, N. J.). 

Carbonization of organic matter is still one of the commonest 


chemical reactions, but it usually occurs either by partial oxida 


s in 


tion (e.g, dehydration of cellulose or dehydrochlorination ; 
saran chars), as in charcoal making, or by vapor and liquid 
phase polymerization, as in carbon black and Glanzkohlen. Most 
polymers melt and volatilize on pyrolysis. However, progressive 
dehydrogenation of solid, highly crosslinked hydrocarbon poly- 
mers, like polydivinylbenzene polyvinylacetylene, can be 
effected in an inert atmosphere. On integral pieces, this is virtu- 
ally chemical modification of a single giant molecule. Enough of 
the original carbon bond network survives the thermal chaos 
(up to 1200°C.) to retain the original gross form (even as fila 
ments) of such polymers in the final, pure “polymer carbon” 

With original cross-sections greater than 2 mm., however, 


pieces of polymer carbon may be cracked. Non-ideal yields, 
meaning loss of carbon along with hydrogen, set up stresses 
along with a large volume shrinkage. Thus, a unit volume of 


1951 


‘riginal polymer (say a small sphere) goes down to over-ail 
volume of 0.478 ce. (at 25°C.) after conversion to polymer 
carbon at 960°C., without changing shape. At tue same time, it 
loses 52% of its weight and its He gas, or absolute, density goes 
up from 1.05 to 2.05. The true volume of carbon in the 0.478 
cc. hence is about 0. 
48% of the final space in the carbon sphere. This empty space 


relates roughly to the amount of volatilized material; the 


25 ce., and the pore volume is —0.23 cc., or 


thus 
itomic re-arrangement shrinks the total sphere size down just 


in proportion to the increase in atomic density; that is, the spe- 
he matter in a sphere decreases by 48 while the 


cific volume of t 
goes down by 


apparent volume judged by diameter shrinka 


re 


52%. Formation of aggregates of discrete graphite crystallites 


would not be expected to go t 
These results, obtained on many individual spheres, emphasize 
the continuity of valence bonds through the entire particle 


(microgel molecules). X-ray scattering of polymer carbon sug 
gests cross-linked graphitic layers, leading to diamond-like hard 


his way 


tization does not occur at 2400°¢ 
organic 


ness, re-ordering or true gra 
Partially dehydrogenated derivatives form a series 
rs. With about 23 C atoms per H atom, 
C. is 1.3 x 10° ohm cm. Absorption 


mic semi-conduct 


specific resistivity a 
spectra show that the electrons in the original hydrocarbon are 
progressively loosened, with strong color changes 

Polymer carbon is significant technically for electrical, mechan- 
ical and chemical uses of a hard, refractory, electron-microscop- 
metrically regular form of carbon.  Sine¢ 


ically smooth, 
original monomers are distilled, polymer carbon is spectroscopic 


ally pure 


3:20 P.M.—9—Behavior of Elastomers at | Il ‘Tor: 
K. H. Meyer, A. J. A. van der Wyk and W. Gonon (Uni- 
rersity of Geneva, Geneva, Switzerland ). 


A novel apparatus for the study of the mechanical behavior of 
-vlindrical specimens of elastomers at very small torsions is 


described. Some results are given 


3:40 P.M.—10—An Electrical Analog Method for Explain. 
ing Elastomer Behavior. R. B. Stambaugh (Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio). 


Mechanical models, made up of springs and dashpots in various 


combinations, have been useful in a conceptional way for repre 
senting the visco-elastic properties of elastomers. It has not been 


practical to actually construet such models and use them in an 
experimental way to study elastomeric response to forces. The 
benefits of such procedures can be secured by taking advantage 


f the mathematical analogy which exists between electrical net- 


works made up of capacitors, resistors, and inductors and the 
corresponding mechanic systems of springs, dashpots and 
masses. The electrical system permits great flexibility. in’ th: 


construction of models because of the wide ranges of components 


gements possible. Furthermore, 


available and the switching arr: 
| the model may be expanded or 


the time scale for t 
compressed, and the nature and magnitude of the forces applied 


e response 


is nearly unlimited 

Apparatus | 
analog of simy 
sociated equipment for exciting the model and analyzing 


been assembled for setting up the electrical 


le linear or non-linear mechanical models. The as- 


resulting “motion” consists of a force generator providing step- 
function or alternating voltages and an integrating amplifier 
which measures the “deflection” or electric charge on the model 
by integrating the current flow into it. The output of this am 


plifier is observed on a twelve-inch cathode-ray tube screen in 


the form of a plot of the model motion as a function of time 


and force Additional equipment permits repetitive excitation 
of the model and means of checking the calibration of the 
equipment. The display screen is photographed for permanent 
records 

Typical models are described. \ creep for a model of GR-S 
tread stock, which was obtained in a fraction of a second, repre- 
sents the creep observed in the actual stock in a period of 1000 
hours. A. stress-strain curve from a model of natural rubber 
stock is shown to illustrate the use of non-linear model elements 
to reproduce the complete curve more accurately. The perform 
ance of rubber under vibrational forces has also been studied by 
this method. The possibility of applying to a model complicated 
force-time relationship not available for actual rubber testing 
indicates a particular field of use for the method 


? 
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URING World War II there was a constant cry by 

the military forces for the storage of petroleum prod- 
ucts in the field. Although the conventional rigid types 
were available, it frequently took far too long to get 
them erected and into operation near front line activities. 
Accordingly, the Engineer Research and Development 
Laboratories at Fort Belvoir, Va., continued its efforts 
to develop a satisfactory collapsible container and has 
succeeded in designing one of 10,000-gallon capacity, 
as illustrated herewith. 

Based on experience with some collapsible containers 
which were tried during World War II, it was decided 
to make a container which would be simple to make, 
capable of being vulcanized into a single unit, easy to 
carry, not damaged in storage by creasing, and capable 
of being installed quickly by troops in the field with a 
minimum of training. The container illustrated is said 
to meet all of these requirements. 

The “pillow” container is made of nitrile rubber rein 
forced with inner and outer layers of nylon cloth, all 
formed into a 3/32-inch thick sheet. The inner laver 
ot nylon cloth has an adhesive coat, a liquid coating of 
nylon to serve as a barrier to prevent porosity, and a 
layer of nitrile rubber which is in contact with the gaso- 
line. The heavier outer laver of nylon cloth is impreg- 
nated with the adhesive coating and nitrile rubber in 
the same manner as the inner layer but without the 
nylon barrier. The thin coating of nylon liquid (0.0002) 
greatly reduces the loss of gasoline by permeation. This 
thin coat of nylon is equivalent to 114 inches of nitrile 
rubber in ability to stop this detrimental effect. 

The number of openings into the container has been 
kept to a minimum since all openings are possible trouble 
sources. The small opening at the center top (see illus 
tration) is not a vent but an overflow to be sure no one 
forgets to stop filling the container. The single 4-inch 
opening on the end fitted with a flexible hose is the 
inlet and outlet to the container. The valve is placed 
at the end of this flexible connection. 

Tests have been made on the fabric and on the con- 
tainer as shipped. The tests on the fabric, using SR-6, 


New Type Collapsible Container Holds 10,000 Gallons 


Over-all view of the new 10,000-gallon capacity col- 
lapsthle container. 


the 406¢ aromatic test fluid, indicate that 0.021 ounce 
of gasoline will pass through one square foot of fabric 
in 24 hours at 75° F. temperature. Tests on the con 
tainer were made by filling the container with 91-octane 
gasoline and checking for leaks. After a period of 30 
days the container had several small “wetted” areas, but 
these soon disappeared. The second container test was 
made by leaving the container in its protective carrying 
box for a vear and then filling it with gasoline to see if 
the time in storage damaged the fabric. It was found 
that one year’s storage does no damage. Cold weather 
tests have indicated the container can be utilized in tem- 
peratures around — 45° F. 

The container is quickly installed by merely unrolling 
it like a rug from the protective box. The only require- 
ment for installation is a flat site which is free of sharp 
objects. The outer and end connections are quickly 
bolted into place and the container is ready for service. 
The container illustrated was made by the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. 


New metal detection equipment featuring four types 
of small-aperture inspection heads for more efficient and 
speedier location of metallic particles contaminating non- 
metallic products has been announced by the Engineer- 
ing Products Department, RCA Victor Division of the 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. Desig- 
nated the “Guardsman Series,” the metal detectors will 
indicate the presence of even minute particles of metals 
or allovs, whether magnetic or non-magnetic, and re 
gardless of their depth in the material, as products pass 
through an inspection aperture on an endless conveyor 
belt or by means of a chute at rates of 10 to 1,000 fpm. 

The “Guardsman” detectors consist of two units. The 
control unit, which is the same for all models and ap- 
plications, has an overall measurement of 814 inches 
high, 634 inches wide, and 10 inches deep. It weighs 
only 20 pounds. The second unit, the inspection head, 


is provided in four different styles to meet specialized 
installation requirements 

have rectangular apertures 
inches ( Model M1 33432) and one + x 5 inches { Model 


Two of the box-type heads 
one measuring 24% x 71% 


RCA Guardsman Metal Detectors 


M1-33434)—-and are designed for detecting metal on 
items that can be carried on a small convevor belt during 
The others have smaller box-shaped heads 
with round apertures—-one ( Model M1-33441) measur 
ing 1'¢ inches in diameter; the other (Model M1 
33442) measuring 2 inches in diameter—and are suitable 
for liquids carried in glass tubes, cigarettes, and similar 
items that can pass through the small head in a non 
metallic tube or trough. 

Materials passing through the inspection aperture are 
screened by a high-frequency electromagnetic field, gen- 
erated by scientifically designed coils embedded in a 
water-proof material. High-frequency power is fed to 
the coils from a self-contained electronic oscillator, and 
the reaction caused when metal is present in the ma- 
terial being screened operates a relay which triggers 
either a signaling device (lamp or bell) or an automatic 
marking or ejecting mechanism, or a combination of 
these, which ever is desired. The units are marketed 
by Eriez Mfg. Co. of Erie, Penna., domestic and Ca- 
nadian distributors for RCA metal detection equipment. 


processing. 
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ITHIN the past few 

Socialized days, John L. Collyer, 

president of the B. F. 

Industry? Goodrich Co., issued a 

statement in which he de- 

clared that the rubber industry in the United States is 

today completely “socialized” in the fields of rubber 

supply and usage. Because of this situation, Mr. Collyer 

called for the appointment of a special commission to 

study the problem and develop a policy of competition 

in rubber “in keeping with the traditions and principles 
underlying both our domestic and foreign policies.” 

In making the statement, the Goodrich official, who 
acted as Rubber Director at one time, pointed out that 
the government owns the rubber producing plants, pro- 
cures the raw materials and schedules production, is the 
only buyer and importer of crude rubber, determines 
the amounts of rubber that may be consumed by manu 
facturers, sets the specifications for the use of rubber, 
and determines the price. He added that “socialization” 
of rubber has been tolerated by the American people 
only because it was dictated “by military security and 
not by a clearly defined policy.” ; 

Mr. Collyer made a series of recommendations, on a 
time-table basis, designed to remove the stigma of 
“socialism” from the rubber field. Space does not per- 
nut a listing of these recommendations, but they touched 
on the purchasing of natural rubber, control over con- 
sumption, stockpiles, and control of prices. Several of 
these factors have occupied the attention of Washington 
rubber officials for some time, and activity on some of 
them is already in the hopper. For example, it is be 
lieved that steps have already been taken for the Gen- 
eral Services Administration to relinquish its reins on 
the purchase and importation of natural rubber by vear 
end. Furthermore, a definite goal on stockpiling has 
been set, and is believed to be nearing completion. Once 
this goal has been reached, the government is expected 
to relax its over-all controls. 

Mr. Collyer seems most concerned with the establish 
ment of a definite policy on rubber for the United States. 
On this score he will find supporters by the thousands, 
including this column. With his usual foresight, Mr. 
Collver has his eve on the present Rubber Act, which 
became law in April, 1948, and which expires on June 
30, 1952. If the setting up of a special commission, 
similar in character to the Baruch Committee on Rubber, 
will result in a clear-cut policy decision for this coun 
try, then we, too, would like to see the formation of 


such a committee. 


HIE steady growth in the 
Continued production of GR-S, in 
accordance with the govern 
Improvement ment’s planned program, 
has been reflected the 
latest NPA directive which permits small consumers to 
use up to 150,000 pounds of rubber a quarter, regard- 
less of the company’s base period consumption. The 
rubber required to meet this easement will amount to 
approximately 1,500 tons per month. The fact that this 
additional amount will consist entirely of synthetic rub- 
ber is indicated in the amendment permitting the ease 
ment, the amendment stating that small companies may 
not use more natural rubber than they have been using 
in the past. For the records, the amendment also states 
that small companies may not increase their use of rub 
ber for the production of items listed in Appendix B 
of the rubber order. 

Production of GR-S has been climbing steadily since 
the first of the year. January production amounted to 
46,188 long tons, jumped to 53,061 tons by March, and 
reached 54,081 tons in May, the latest official figure. 
Total production of synthetic rubber increased from 
58,027 long tons in January to 65,433 tons in May. 
There is every likelihood at present that the over-all 
monthly production rate will hit 72,000 long tons within 
the next few months. There is a good possibility that 
the production of GR-S alone will achieve a monthly rate 
of close to 70,000 tons before the end of the current 
vear, this rate being attained through the boosting of 
present facilities and the elimination of production 
bottlenecks. 


HIE price of natural rub- 

Rubber ber has stayed at fairly 

high levels for the past year 

Benefits and there has been the 

usual amount of griping on 

the part of consumers. That some good has resulted 
from this situation was indicated in a recent talk made 
by Mr. H. B. Egmont Hake, prominent British rubber 
producer. Mr. Hake pointed out that the higher price 
has accomplished the following: It has been a major 
factor in enabling Great Dritain to suspend Marshall 
aid; it has lifted the Malayan Treasury from stringency 
to comfort; it must have helped, if anything could help, 
to save Indonesia from collapse if not from anarchy ; it 
has turned hundreds of thousands of peasant owners 
into small capitalists, the surest safeguard against the 


agitator. There are still two sides to every story! 
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NPA LIFTS BAN ON SPARE PASSENGER TIRES 
AND GRANTS SMALL COMPANIES MORE RUBBER 


HI. National Production Authority in an amendment to Order M-2, dated 
July 17, lifted the ban on spare tires for new passenger automobiles. NPA 
also revised Order M-2 to permit greater use of rubber by small manu- 
facturers. This was done by raising the permitted use of rubber by small 
users from 25,000 to 150,000 pounds a quarter, regardless of a company’s 


base period consumption. It will result in some increase in the supply of 
rubber products for civilian use, NPA said. NPA had previously announced 
that it was considering revocation of the spare tire ban because the steel 
shortage has reduced production of automobiles in the third quarter. With 
fewer cars being made, fewer tires will be needed for them, NPA explained. 


In the second quarter of 1951, NPA 
ut, the automotive industry pro- 
duced 1,500,000) cars, which, with four 


tires to the car, meant 6,000,000 tires were 


pointed 


needed. In the third quarter, with pro- 
duction estimated at 1,200,000 automobiles, 


1 of five tires to the car will mean 


a total of 6,000,000 tires, the same as in 


7 


the second quarter 


Restoration of the spare tire as original 


on new cars could mean a sav- 
ing to the public of as much as $15,000,- 
QO during the third quarter, NPA esti- 
mated, During the ban a purchaser of a 
new car had to buy a fifth tire on the 
narket paving considerably more for 


open 


when the spare was included as 
nal equipment with a new car 

The spare tire was banned in April and 
the amount of rubber that would have been 


used for that purpose was channeled into 
production of heavy-duty tires for trucks, 
tractors and farm equipment. A_ serious 
shortage had developed in these lines, 
threatening to disrupt transportation and 
interfere with farm production 


Heavy-Duty Tire Production 

Immediately after the spare tire ban 
went into effect, production of heavy-duty 
tires increased 35,000 units a week and 
greatly relieved the situation. The July 
17th amendment requires tire manufactur- 
ers to continue this accelerated rate of 
heavy-duty tire production by specifying 
that they must make as many of these 
rter as they did in 


TI 


is can be done, even 
with the lifting of the spare tire ban, be- 
cause the same amount of rubber will be 
wailable to them for that purpose, NPA 
explained. 

As for the effect of the July 17th 
amendment upon small manufacturers of 
rubber products, NPA said they will be 
allotted about 1,500 more tons of rubber 
1 month, which will be provided by in- 
creased production of synthetic rubber. 
Small companies heretofore had been per- 


wn 
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mitted the use of up to 25,000 pounds of 
rubber a quarter regardless of the amount 
they had consumed during the base pe- 
“riod. The increase to 150,000 pounds a 
quarter is part of the government's policy 
to aid small business wherever possible 

According to NPA, there were 384 
small rubber users qualified to use up 
the 25,000 pound limitation. The latest 
change brings in an additional 295 produc- 
ers. NPA said these 679 users consume 
less than 5% of the total available rubber 
supply. 


Total Monthly Consumption 


The consumption of 1,500 additional tons 
of rubber a month will bring the total 
consumption of rubber for civilian use t 
almost 100,000 tons monthly, or enoug! 
to assure an adequate supply of virtually 
all types of rubber products, NPA. said 
\ small company, however, may not uss 
more natural rubber than it has been us- 
ing in the past, nor may it increase its 
use of rubber for the production of \p- 
pendix B products. 

Appendix B products are less essential 
ones, such as bowling balls, bathing caps, 
athletic goods and replacement tires and 
tubes for automobiles, bicycles and motor- 
cycles. All manufacturers are limited to 
90% of their base period rate of produc- 
tion of Appendix B products. The small 
user is also prohibited from reselling rub- 
ber compounds to other manufacturers of 
rubber products 


Synthetic Production Gains 


According to a report by the Natural 
Rubber Bureau, production of GR-S is on 
the up-swing and should clear 72,000 tons 
monthly. Butyl output, hampered by equip- 
nent troubles, is seen falling below earlier 
estimates, the Bureau said. Although there 
is considerable discussion in Washington 
on increasing butyl production, the report 


stated, no official commitment has been 
made. 

While the government has also made 
no announcement of its intent to augment 
existing GR-S production capacity, the 
report said that “plans are well underway 
to increase capacity to around 860,000 
tons per year from the existing 756,000 
tons. These plans do not include any 
ground-breaking for new plants, but will 
concentrate on boosting present facilities 
and wiping out production bottle-necks 


Alcohol-Butadiene Plants 


\leohol-butadiene plants, the report said, 
ire running at full capacity and should 
produce 16,000 to 18,000 short tons this 
year. Another 40,000 to 43,000 tons of 
butadiene is expected from petroleum in- 
stallations which will be aided by the new 
catalyst developed by the Dow Corning 
Co. This catalyst is claimed to be 20 to 
25% more efficient than types now in use, 
the report stated. Although it has not 
been confirmed, the Natural Rubber Bu- 
reau report said, an additional 100,000 tons 
of polymer capacity can be installed for 
$4,500,000 to $6,000,000, 

Cold) rubber capacity of government- 
wwned plants is estimated at 415,000 tons 
yearly, the Bureau estimates. If the &860,- 
WX) ton rate is achieved, this will bring 
the cold rubber capacity to about 49% 
of the total program, the report stated 

The Bureau also noted that officials of 
the Ottice of Rubber Reserve recently con 
‘luded negotiations for a supply of ben 
zene trom Germany which will consider- 
ibly boost supplies of this raw material 
for styrene. ORR is further stretching 
Its styrene supply by reducing the amount 
of bound styrene from 20 to 2314%. This, 
the Bureau said, applies to nearly all poly- 


mers. 


Senate May Resume Hearings 

The Subcommittee on Rubber of — the 
Select Committee on Small Business of 
the United States Senate may 
hearings in Washington, D. C., on the 
question of small rubber firms participat- 
ing in the government's synthetic rubber 
program. The subcommittee wants to find 
out it the smaller firms have been squeezed 
of the operating program. The sub- 
committee was said to be especially anxious 
to check on reports that the large firms of 
the industry were getting more than their 
share and at the expense of the smaller 
compantes 

Senator Guy M. Gillette (Dem., Iowa), 
chairman of the subcommittee, stated the 
recent NPA order easing allocation of 
rubber to small firms was the result of the 
work of this group. He estimated the or- 
der will assist the smaller rubber com- 


resume 
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panies in equalizing the hardships of the 
base period heretofore established. 

The synthetic rubber program was given 
further impetus when the Office of Price 
Stabilization, on July 26, decided that the 
Office of Rubber Reserve could go ahead 
with contracts to buy materials or services 
for the synthetic rubber program at prices 
that were being negotiated when OPS 


issued its general freeze order. The re- 


laxation is contained in Amendment 2 to 
General Overriding Regulation 2, effec- 


tive July 31 

Much of ORR’s synthetic rubber pur- 
chase program is conducted on a cost-plus- 
fixed-fee basis, OPS noted. Because of 
complexity of arrangements under the pro- 
gram, ORR was unable to make all of 
the necessary adjustments of existing con- 
tracts between the time Congress extended 
the Rubber Act on June 24, 1950, and the 
the General Ceiling Price 


Issuance © 
Regulation on January 26, 1951 

OPS's July 31° order stipulates that 
prices determined by cost-plus-fixed-ftee or 
other contracts which were either executed 
or in the process of negotiation by ORR 
betore or during the GCPR base period, 
December 19, 1950 to January 25, 1951, 
shall be the ceiling prices for sales t 
ORR 


Other News of Interest 
NPA has told the Flexible Plastic Con 
tainer Industry Advisory Committee that 
a greater supply of polyethylene is ex- 
pected to be available in September, be 
cause of increased production, and that the 


packaging industry can expect a larger 
ing pur- 
poses. The committee reviewed polyethy- 


allocation for essential packa 


lene allocation procedures and said their 
quotas, historically based, are inadequate 
to meet requirements 

According to the Oil & Chemical Prod- 
ucts Co., its toluol plant is now in full 
production. It is that the com- 
pany’s new production will help ease the 
shortage of the material. The company 
recently completed a large refinery and 
plant located at Houston, Texas 


Trade sources in) Washington, D. C 
state that NPA may soon free the chem- 
ical industry from filing a heavy load of 
priority-rated orders and give the industry 
ut least a trial run with a broad gauged 
voluntary allocation program. Such a step, 
imost completely removing the industry 
from the impact of the Controlled Mate- 
rials Program, has been indorsed by the 
igeney’s Chemical Division. [t will 
up tor review in a few weeks with chances 
that it will be adopted. 


Swan Rubber Increases Stock 


Approval of a management proposal to 
increase the common stock of the Swan 
Rubber Co., Bucyrus, Ohio, from 200,000 
shares to 800,000 shares was recently voted 
by the company’s stockholders. The action 
will give present stockholders a dividend 
of three shares for each share they now 
liold. The company is also planning a 
20% increase in dividends with the pres- 
ent quarter. The increase will bring the 
annual dividend to $3.60 on present shares. 
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Agricultural Specialists Needed 


Six hundred agricultural special- 
ists are needed to represent this 
country abroad in technical cooper- 
ation programs, including the Point 
Four program, under present plans 
of expansion, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture announced recently 
The 1 requires employees 
with professional academic training 


and several years of responsible pre 
fessional experience in the field of 
sriculture. Areas into which the 
specialists will be sent include Fu 
rope, Latin America, Africa, the 
Near East and the Far East. Per- 


sons interested in applying for a 


Point Four position overseas should 
complete Standard Form 57 (Ap- 
plication for Federal Employment) 
and return it to: Parke G. Haynes, 
Chief, Division of Employment, Of- 
fice of Personnel, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 


— 


Infringement Suit Dismissed 


Manufacturers of foam rubber shoulder- 
pads have been freed of a major obstacle 
in expanding their market by a decision 
of the Federal Court dismissing a patent 
infringement suit brought against them 
The suit, which was instituted in May, 
1949, had been one of the causes of liquida- 
tion of twelve manufacturers of shoulder 
pads, according to Simon Kagan, president 
of the Seely Shoulder Pad Corp., one of 
the defendants. Other defendants in the 
suit included the International Latex 
Corp. and R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. Mr 
Kagan predicted that many additional 
chain store outlets would be offering foam 
rubber pads now that the threat of the 
infringement suit had been eliminated 
Many large manufacturers would now be 
able to re-enter the field, he said. Mr. 
Kagan stated that his own company pro 
duced about 10,000,000 shoulder pads of 
all types annually. The suite was initiated 


by the E-Z Thread Co. of New York 


Correction 
The American Society for Testing Ma 
terials has made an important correction 
in an article covering emergency alternate 
provisions in the Tentative Specifications 
for Friction Tape for General Use for 
Electrical Purposes (D 69-48 T) which 
would modity the number of maximum 
permissible pinholes in the tape. Unfor- 
tunately, two columns of data, as sub- 
mitted by ASTM and published in the 
July issue of Rupper AGeE, were reversed. 
This is the correct information. 


Number of Number of 
Pinholes Pinholes 


Max. Max. 


Tape Current Emergency 
Width In, Standard Provisions 
6 12 
1 8 16 
1% 12 24 
16 32 


CHEMISTS TO HOLD CONCLAVE 
IN NEW YORK IN SEPTEMBER 

Eighteen thousand chemists and chemical 
engineers from 42 countries will convene 
in New York City on September 3 tor a 
two-week World Chemical Conclave. The 
Conclave will open with the Diamond 
Jubilee Meeting of the American Chemical 
Society and will include the Sixteenth 
Conference of the International Union of 
Pure and Applied Chemistry and the 
Twelfth International Congress of Pure 
and Apphed Chemistry. 

President Truman has been invited to 
speak at the ACS Diamond Jubilee ban 
quet at the Waldorf-Astoria on Wednes 
day night, September 5. Governor Alfred 
Driscoll of New Jersey will the 
principal speaker at a general meeting of 
the Society in Manhattan Center on Mon 
lay evenit September 3.. The week of 
the Society’s Jubilee Meeting has been 
as National Chemistry Week, 


and observances stressing the contribu 


t} 


ns of the chemist and chemical eng 


to better living have been scheduled in 
ommunities from coast to coast by the 
Society's 138 local sections 

Technical sessions of the Jubilee Meet 


ing will begin on Tuesday morning, S 
tember 4, and will take the form of syn 

sponsored by the Society’s twenty 
Am neg 
the varied symposium themes are syn 
thetic rubber, the origin of petroleum, and 
frontiers in biochemistry. More than 700 


scientific and technical divisions 


papers will be presented at a total « 
symposia which will be held in nine New 
York hotels. The Hotel Statler will be 
the general headquarters for the meeting 
ind for the two international meetings to 
follow 

Diamond Jubilee programs of many 
types, in addition to exhibits, have been 
planned by the local sections outside Ne 
York Public lectures and forums on 1} 
contributions of the chemist and chen 


engineer to modern civilization, school as 
semblies, and local Jubilee stamp cere 


momes are among the activities scheduled 


Brandes Announces Retirement 


Dr. Elmer W. Brandes, leading plant 
pathologist, retired from the U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture on July 31. For 
seven of the more than thirty years of 
crop improving scientific work he headed 
the Division of Rubber Plant Inves 
tions as well as the Division of Sug 
Plant Investigations. Born in Washington, 
D. C., Dr. Brandes took his scientific train 
ing at the Michigan Agricultural College, 
the University of Michigan, and Cornell 


University. One of his outstanding ac 
complishments was the guidance of re 
search on leaf disease of the Para rub 


ber tree. His personal research achieve- 


tant. They 


ments are numerous and import 
include the creation of mosaic resistant 
hybrid sugareanes used throughout the 
world and the combining of tropical and 
temperate zone species by breeding to make 
a new type of sugarcane adapted to sub- 
tropical conditions in the Southern states 
Dr. Brandes is the author of scores of 
government scientific reports and bulletins, 
and articles in scientific and trade journals 
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ALL CIVILIAN NEEDS TO BE MET 
BY 1953 SAYS U, S, RUBBER HEAD 


Harry Humphreys, Ir., president of 
the U. S. Rubber Co., stated recently that 


it the end of 1952, even allowing for 
military production needs, this country 


“should still be able to turn out about 
is many civilian goods as it did before 
program.” He 
spoke at the opening of the thirty-second 
imnual meeting of the Southern Industrial 
attended by 700 


supervisors and executives throughout the 


Relations Conference 


southern states 


Industry is being called upon to supply 
‘ litary force only one-fourth as large 
is that in the last world war. Mr. Hum 
phrevs noted, and to perform this job it 


fas a manpower ne 


wctory capacity 
in the neighborhood of 13,000,000 work 


men compared with less than 9,000,000 
in 1940. By the end f next vear, Mr 


Humphrevs declared, this country will 
have completed a twelve-vear period in 
whi its investment in’ industrial plant 
will have doubled 


] 
In addition, Mr. Humphreys said, nearly 
2,000,000 more people will be added to the 
untry’s labor force in the next eighteet 
iths, and af all-out war does not en 
velop the world we ! he ar 
pt Id we can expect the armed 
services to require not more than 3,500, 
WO men. Mr. Humphreys 


it industry's organizat re 
written so that the worker on the produc 
tion line would be given a priority. rating 
ver supervisors and management repre 
sentatives 

“After all, it’s the people on the pro 
duction line who really get the work done.” 
Mr. Humphreys said. “The rest of the 
ganization 1s just so much useless over 
head, unless it can help the man at. the 
machine to work more effectively. Some- 
times I think we draw our organization 


arts upside down when we put the high 


salaried people at the top. It tends to 
the job of the 
people under us on the chart. t 


ike us think that it is 


support 


Plan Phthalic Anhydride Plant 


Allied Chemi 
cal & Dye Corp. has applied for a Cer 
tificate of Necessit covering the con 
struction of a new plant at Philadelphia, 
Penna., where it produce 
36,000,000) pounds of anhydride 
imnually, The new Barrett plant will in 

Ive an expenditure f about $3,500,000 
ind will 


The Barrett Division of 


planned t 
phthalic 


equipment of the most 


odert e plant is expected 
or 


require e-half vears 


construct 


Swift Plans New Adhesives Plant 


Swift & Co. has announced plans to 
nstruct a new industrial adhesives plant 
laboratory adjacent to its present in 


stallation at New Orleans, La. The new, 


e-stor build ENT ed Te 
peration by late wItun Plans call for 
the productic: several million pound 
adhesive early Dextrine, animal 
vlues, resins and rubber-hased products 


actured at the new plant 


NEW POLYMERS AUTHORIZED 


Listed below are types and properties of 


BY OFFICE OF RUBBER RESERVE 


new experimental GR-S polymers (including 


GR-S latices) which have been authorized by the Office of Rubber Reserve, Reconstruc- 


tion Finance Corporation, since publication of those in our previous issue 


Procedures 


for the distribution and sale of these polymers will be found in our October, 1945, issue. 


Normally, experimental polymers will be 


produced only at the request of the consumers 


and 20 bales (one bale weighs approximately 75 pounds) of the original run will be set 


aside if possible for distribution to other interested companies for their evaluation 


20 hales when available will be distributed 
to the Sales Division of Rubber Reserve « 


mental polymer was produced unless otherwise consigned before that time 


production runs will be made if sufficient 


The 
in quantities of one or two bales upon request 
r will be held for six months after the experi- 
Subsequent 
requests are received to warrant them 


X Ni Polymer Description 


X-651 


The same as X-579 masterbatch, except that Sterling SO replaces Phil- 


GR-S black A 
X-652 \ masterbatch of 100 parts of GR-S-X-647 and 70 parts of EPC black 
GR-S Stabilized with 1.25% BLE on the unpigmented polymer 


GR-S solids 55% 

Latex 

X-654 An oil-rubber masterbatch 
GR-S Shell SPX 97 are used in pl 


Polvbutadiene latex polymerized by the Type V latex technique 


identical witl 


ace of Circosol-2XH 


Total 


N-628 except that 25 parts « 


Butadiene /stvrene charge ratio 75/25 adjusted to give 20 + 1% bound 


GR-S stvrene, polymerized at 122° F.; emulsified with Rosin Seap L.M. 2.19.0.1 
or 2.19.0.3; shortstopped with sodium dimethyl dithiocarbamate alone 
- * or with sulfur as sodium polvsulfide; stabilized with 1.25% PBNA on the 


rubber 


Mooney viscosity 54 + 4 


Same as X-608 masterbatch except shortstopped with sodium dimethyl 
dithiocarbamate and Polyvamine-H 


Please Note Chanaes Made in the Following F.xpertmental Polymers 


Number canceled 


In all 41° F 


experimental solid polymers, sodium and potassium Rubber 


Reserve soaps are interchangeable on an equimolar basis 


For all low temperature experimental polymer and latex 
In all experimental polvmers where rosin soap 
is the emulsifier, delete the tr 
Rosin Soay 


following change applies 


nated (Disproportionated) 


above new polymers are ex 
struction Finance Corporation, does not make any 
lied. as to the specifications or properties of 


formulations the 


ade-name “Dresinate” and insert “Dehvdroge- 


L.M. 2.19:0:1 or L.M, 2.19.03.” 


perimental only and the Office of Rubber Reserve. Recon 


representation or warranties of any kind. express or 


uch experimental polymers, or the results to be 


Ford Plantation Up for Sale 


The 70000 acre Georgia plantation, 
Richmond Hill, acquired by the late Henry 
Ford when he was interested in the pos 
rubber 


sibilities of producing natural 


from goldenrod, has been put un for sale 
by the Ford Foundation and will be liqui 
dated if a price satisfactory to the founda 
tion can be obtained. The plantatior is 
along the Ogeechee River. about 20 miles 
south of Savannah, and has as its most 
valuable asset between 45,000 and 50,000 


acres of timber, which representa s ot 
the foundation feel could be made into a 
} ly profitable development. Besides the 
timberland, the plantat includes hun 
dreds of acres of swamps and old_ rice 


fields as well as other acreage 
for f 


periments 


Purchases Testworth Equipment 


Austell, Ga., has 
purchased the compounding equipment in 
the Dalton, Ga. plant of Testworth Lab 
oratories, Ine. Southern Latex will in 
stall the equipment in its own plant at 
Austell. Testworth Laboratories’ Dalton 
property will be used as a warehouse and 
a distril 


tured 


Southern Latex Corp., 


ution point for products manufac 
that company’s main plant at C 


lumbia City, Ind 


Additional Shares for Goodyear 
Goodvear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 
Ohio, has made application with the New 
York Stock Exchange to list 2,267,699 ad 
On June 
two-for-one 


ditional shares of common stock 
25, directors authorized a 
split of the common stock to become ef- 


fective on August 15 
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BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


product 


MANUFACTURER 


COLUMBIAN CARBON CO. 


MPC (Medium Processing Channel) 
STANDARD MICRONEX 
* 


EPC (Easy Processing Channel) 
MICRONEX W-6 


HAF (High Abrasion Furnace ) 
STATEX-R 


Fi (Fine Furnace) 
STATEX-B 


FEF (Fast Extruding Furnace) 
STATEX-M 


HMF (High Modulus Furnace ) 
STATEX-93 
¢ 


SRF (Semi-Reinforcing Furnace) 
FURNEX 


COLUMBIAN CARBON CO. BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 
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RUBBER SECTION OF NSC PLANS 
PROGRAM FOR OCTOBER MEETING 
The Rubber Section of the National 

Safety Counc) has completed its pro- 

gram plans for the meeting to be held in 

Chicago, HL, on October 9 and 10, 1951. 

The meeting will start on Tuesday after- 

noon, October & with a report on sec- 
Stanley Wright (1In- 

will be followed by a 


Section statistics by 


tional activities by 
land Mig.). Th 
report) or Rubber 
Dr. C. E. Frick, (Van Cleef). Two papers 
will be presented at the session: “New De- 
velopments ir Rubber Reclaiming Safety,” 
by A. J. M. Kerrigan (U. S. Rubber 
Reclaiming an’ Plant Manager 
Looks at His Safety Pregram,” by R. V. 
Righter (GMC) 


The afternoon session on Wednesday 


afternoor October 10, will commence 
with a report the Nominating Com- 
mittee, presented by R. A. Bullock (Cor- 
duroy Rubber) Next, a symposium = on 
“Safety the Rubber Industry” will be 
held. series of papers will pre- 
sented at the <smyesium. The papers are: 
“Solvents,” by WT. Dooling (Hood Rub 
her) 5 “Contre Chemicals in the Rub- 


ber Industry.” t F. W.. Sands (U. S. 
Rubber) ; “Contre! of Static Electricity,” 
by J. L. Shifietr (Goodyear); “Convey- 
ors and Blenders.” J. L. Dean (Fire- 
stone); “Power Trucks,” R. S. Farnum 
(U. S. Rubber) 

The session will conclude with the show- 
ing of a safety film produced by the Good- 
vear Tire & Rubber Co. R. W. Fickes 


(Goodyear) will present the film 


Pittsburgh Coke Forms New Units 


Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Penna, has announced the forma- 
tion of a new Fine Chemicals Division, 
with an anticipated manufacturing pro- 
gram that includes selected range of 
pigments, dyestuffs, intermediate products, 
textile auxiliaries, pharmaceuticals, etc 
Dr. L. D. Barrick has been named man- 
ager of the new division with R. M. Locke 
as assistant manager. Pittsburgh Coke has 
also announced completion of the first 
major unit of its new central research 
laboratories at Neville Island, near Pitts 
burgh. The new unit more than doubles 


company’s available laboratory space 


and centralizes number of research 
groups previousiy located at different 
points on Neville Island. 


Expands Silicate of Soda Plant 


In order to meet increasing demands 
from the adhesives, detergent, soap and 
textile industries, the Diamond Alkali Co 
has announced plans for an expansion 
project at its stheate of soda plant at 
Dallas, Texas. Tins is the fourth time in 
ten years that the plant has been expanded 
to meet growing demands. The new proj- 
ect, estimated t¢ cost several hundred 
thousand dollars, calls for the installa- 
tion of a large furnace to supplement the 
production of three smaller-type furnaces 
now in. operation. The present furnace 
building will be remodeled to accommo- 
date the expanding facilities 


Coming Events 


Sept. 3-7. American Chemical Society, 
75th Anniversary Jubilee Meeting, 
New York. 

Sept. 5-7. Rubber Division, A.CS., 
Commodore Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

Sept..10. Section on Elastomers and 
Plastomers, 12th International Con- 
gress of Pure and Applied Chemistry, 
Hotel McAlpin, New York, N. Y 

Sept. 28. Chicago Rubber Group, Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 5. Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Fall Meeting, Detroit-Leland 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Oct. 8-12. National Safety Council, 39th 
National Safety Congress and Exposi- 
tion, Chicago, 

Oct. 19. Akron Rubber Group, May- 
flower Hotel, Akron, Ohio 

Oct. 19. Boston Rubber Group, Fall 
Meeting, Somerset Hotel, Boston, 
Mass. 

Oct. 23. Buffalo Rubber Group, Fall 
Meeting, Hotel Westbrook, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Oct. 23. Washington Rubber Group, 
Annual 3anquet, Cosmos Club, 
Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 26. New York Rubber Group, Fall 
Meeting, Henry Hudson Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 

Nov. 2. Philadelphia Rubber Group, 
Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 

Nov. 9. Chicago Rubber Group, Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, III. 

Nov. 14-15. Rubber-Stichting, Interna- 
tional Symposium on Abrasion and 
Wear, Delft, Holland. 

Nov. 25-30. A.S.M.E., Annual Meeting, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. 


Nov. 26-Dec. 1. 23rd Exposition of the 
Chemical Industries, Grand Central 
Palace, New York, N. Y. 

Dec. 14. Boston Rubber Group, Xmas 
Party, Somerset Hotel, Boston, Mass 
Dec. 14. Chicago Rubber Group, Xmas 
Party, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, II]. 
Dec. 14. Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Xmas Party, Detroit-Leland 

Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Dec. 14. New York Rubber Group, 
Xmas Party, Henry Hudson Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dec. 18. Buffalo Rubber Group, Xmas 
Party. 

Mar. 3-7, 1952. A.S.T.M., Spring Meet- 
ing and Committee Week, Hotel 
Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Apr. 30-May 1-2, 1952. Rubber Division, 
A.C.S., Spring Meeting, Netherlands 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Oct. 29-31, 1952. Division of Rubber 


Chemistry, A.C.S., Fall Meeting, 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BUFFALO RUBBER GROUP HOLDS 
GALA ANNUAL SUMMER OUTING 


The Butfalo Rubber Group held its An 
nual Summer Outing on July 20 at the 
Lancaster Country Club, Laneaster, N. Y., 
with an attendance of approximately 85 
members and guests. The program in- 
cluded golf, a softball game, an egg throw 
ing contest, a baseball throwing contest 
and a horseshoe contest. Following the out 
door events, a steak or fish dinner was 
served. The Outing Committee was head- 
ed by T. T. MacConnell (U.S. Rubber 
Reclaiming). The committee members in- 
cluded: Softball, Ed Martin (Hewitt- 
Robins); Egg Throwing, Charles John 
son (Hewitt-Robins) ; /lorseshoes, (rene 
Cimminelli (U.S. Rubber Reclaiming) ; 
Softball Throw, Knechtel (Hewitt- 
Robins) 

In the golf tournament, prizes were 
awarded to the following members: Lox 
Gross, Carl Croakman; High Gross, Dick 
Colden; Most 6's, Charles Lavin; Most 
5's, Bill Butler; Kicker, Herb Harris, John 
Kelly, Charles Lavin. The winners in the 
other events included : 

Horseshoes, Ed Martin (Hewitt-Robins) 
and Lorenz Barie (U. S. Rubber Reclaim- 
ing); Egg Throwing, Paul Sick (Hewitt- 
Robins) and Al Shor (R. T. Vanderbilt) ; 
Baseball Throwing, Ray Lowry (Hewitt- 
Robins). The winner of the softball game 
was a team composed of “out-of-towners.” 


Plans Special Meeting Program 

American Cyanamid Co. has arranged 
a special program at the Hayden Plane 
tarium of the American Museum of Nat 
ural History in New York during the 
75th Diamond Jubilee meeting of — the 
American Chemical Society and the In 
ternational Congress of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry. Members and guests attending 
the 75th Diamond Jubilee taking place 
from September 3 through 7 and the In 
ternational Congress the following week, 
September 10 through 13, have been in 
vited by American Cyanamid to a special 
presentation relating chemistry to astron 
omy. The lecture demonstrations have 
been scheduled for the following dates 
September 4 at 9:00 P.M.; September 6 
at 4:00 P.M. and 9:00 P.M.; September 
7 at 11:00 A.M.; and September 11 at 
9:00 P.M. 


Rubber Production in Costa Rica 


Native rubber production in Costa Rica 
may soon suffice for that country’s total 
needs, according to La Republica, a news- 
paper published in San Jose. Of 167,000 
pounds of raw rubber used in the first 
six months of 1°50, 118,000 was grown 
within the country. Costa Rica has flour 
ishing tire recapping and rubber shoe sole 
industries but does not yet make complete 
tires. Exports of 25 tons of rubber a 
month were attained in the latter part of 
World War II, after plantations were 
started in the Atlantic zone. After the 
war, however, they dwindled to nothing. 
Trees are now being cultivated again and 
an 11 ton sample shipment was exporte: 
to the United States in April 
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OPS ANNOUNCES NEW CEILINGS FOR WIDE RANGE OF RUBBER PRODUCTS 


The Office o Price Stabilization has 
announced industry-wide percentage cost 
adjustment factors for an important list 
of rubber products which manutacturers 
will apply to their own appropriate base 
period prices in determining their new 
ceilings. Factors are set forth for 112 
different categories and product lines in 
Amendment 1 to SR 8, CPR 22, effective 
August 13, 1951. These factors are added 
to the list of 15 categories already ap- 
pearing in SR & to CPR 22, the Manu- 
facturers’ General Ceiling Price Regula- 


tion. 

The effect of applying the new factors will 
be mixed, yielding some rollbacks and some 
oll forwards from ceilings under GCPR, 
ind in some instances continuing GCPR 
prices. The industry-wide factors repre- 
sent weighted averages of the individual 
manufacturers’ factors determined under 
CPR 22, and were developed from dif- 
ferent base periods for different products. 
Some of the factors are applied to base 
per prices and others adjusted so they 
may be applied to GCPR prices 

In cases where products include sub- 
stantial portions of natural rubber, namely 


latex foam, chemically blown sponge, and 
camelback and tire repair materials, the 
factors have been adjusted to reflect the 
ut in the prices of natural rubber an 
wounced by the General Services Adminis- 
tration, which became effective on July 1 

Cost adjustment factors are included in 
the amendment for the rubber products ap- 
pearing in the table on this page. Whether 
application of the factors will result in 
rollbacks, roll forwards, or no change in 
new ceilings as compared with GCPR 


ceilings is also indicated 


Coated Fabrics Prices 


On July 23, OPS announced optional 


alternate methods of computing increased 


abor and material costs for coated fab- 


rics under the Manufacturers’ General 
Ceiling Price Xegulation, ( PR 22 The 
alternate methods are set forth in SR 1] 
to CPR 22, which became effective on 


for manufacturers who, under the 


July 
terms of General Overriding Regulation 
13, were already pricing under CPR 22 
For other manufacturers the supplemen- 
tary regulation is effective whenever CPR 
22 becomes effective for them 

The new supplementary regulation per- 
mits the manufacturer to exclude the cost 
of the fabric in computing the proportion 
f his labor costs to the total volume of his 
business, and to figure his material cost 
increases separately for fabric and coat 
me 

Coated fabrics manufacturers fall in 
three classes, the manufacturer who buys 
manufacturer 


the textile and coats it, tl 
who coats a textile he does not own in 
an operation known as job coating, and 
the manufacturer who produces a sheeting 
of rubber or plastic without a supporting 


textile, known as unsupported sheeting 
Many manufacturers perform all three 
types of operations in a single plant. The 
proportionate volume of the various oper- 
ations may vary greatly from one interval 
to another. Morover, the cost relationship 
between the fabric and the coating may 
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vary greatly from the one item to another, 
depending on the textile used and the kind 
and thickness of the coating 

The optional alternate methods of com- 
putation will provide manufacturers un- 
der certain circumstances with a more real- 
istic means of relating their increased 
costs to the operations they perform. The 
regulation also provides additional 
method of determining textile costs based 
m prices offered by regular suppliers in 
the trade. 


Mechanical Rubber Goods 


Members of the Molded, Extruded and 
Lathe Cut Rubber Goods Industry Advis- 
ory Committee, on August 2, discussed 
with OPS officials the provisions of the 
new Defense Production Act as it ap 
plies to their industry. For the most part 
it appeared it would effect little change 
m the pricing devices now available to 
this branch of the rubber products indus- 
try. 

Certain standard products in the indus- 
try are now subject to price control un- 
der Amendment 1, SR & CPR 22, which 
sets forth industry-wide percentage cost 
adjustment factors which are applied to 
individual manufacturers’ base period 
prices. Other products are subject to pric- 
ing under CPR 22 formulas, unless sales 
-of the respective items were under $10,- 
000 during the 2nd quarter of 1951, in 
which case manufacturers have the alter- 
native, as provided under SR 10 to CPR 
22, to price under the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation, GCPR. 

Committeemen said they desired a tai- 
lored regulation to cover the products of 
their industry not priced under SR 8 to 
CPR 22. These are mostly custom made 
products sold on a bid basis to other man- 


ufacturers. Committeemen said they de 
sired a method of pricing these items by 
formula similar to the provisions of old 
OPA MPR 149. They volunteered to re 
port their pricing methods to OPS so the 
latter can work out a suitable formula re.z- 
ulation. In general, it was proposed to 
price such products on the basis of each 
manufacturer's pricing method in effect 
during a determined base period. 

On August 1, OPS announced new ceil- 
ing prices on passenger car tire carcasses, 
of $3.50 retail, and $2.60 wholesale. The 
new ceilings are set forth in SR 49 to 
GCPR, effective August 6, 1951. The new 
regulation, OPS said, will make no change 
in the general level of ceiling prices either 
for carcasses or for recapped and_ re 
treaded tires, but will merely level off 
certain disparities. Studies are being made 
by OPS to determine dollars and cents 
ceiling prices on other types of basic tire 
carcasses, such as truck and bus tire cat 
casses 

Tire Mileage Service 

OPS alse announced a new ceiling price 
regulation covering tire mileage service, 
CPR 64, effective August 6. The regulation 
applies to the service supplied by con 
tractors, usually tire manufacturers, to bus 
and taxicab operators, based on a_ price 
per tire mile. The supplier ordinarils 
retains ttle to the tires and tubes and 
supplies such services as inspection, mount 
ing and repairing 

Under the new regulation, the supplier 
determines his ceiling price individuatly 
for each of his various customers by ret 
erence to contracts in effect during De- 
cember 19, 1950, to January 25, 1951, but 
the regulation requires him to adjust lis 
prices to reflect: subsequent increases or 
decreases in the cost of rubber, rayon and 


cotton 


OPS PeRcENTAGE Cost ADJUSTMENT FACTORS 


Roll Roll 
Categortes or Product Lines Forward Unchanged Back Total 
Bare Rubber Thread ........ 5 5 
Adhesive Plaster, Gauze and Cotton ....... 2 2 
V-Belt$ 5 2 7 
Flat Rubber Belting v4 7 9 
Rubber Hose ..... 8 ~- 15 23 
Hard Rubber Rods, Sheets and Tubes 2 2 Zz 6 
Battery Parts 3 3 
Rubber Lined Tanks and Pipes + } 
Rubber Covered Rolls l 1 3 
Latex Foam Sponge pike 7 7 
Chemically Blown Sponge 8 
Mats and Matting .......... 3 5 
Hydraulic Brake Cups, Parts and Boots 1 2 3 
Automotive Mats 1 
Toy and Small Lawnmower Tires 1 l 
Typewriter Platens and Rolls 1 3 } 
Industrial Semipneumatic Tires ] I 
Agricultural Semipneumatic Tires ........ l 1 
Graphic Arts Materials 6 6 
Camelback, Tire and Tube Repair Material - & & 

42 13 7 112 
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OPS also announced that CPR 62, ef- 
fective August 1, removes the pricing of 
private brand tires and tubes from GCPR, 
under which they had been placed since 
January. Manufacturers of private brand 
tires and tubes will henceforth determine 
their ceilings on the basis of cost plus a 
fixed markup under the terms of the new 
regulation. However, the price to a private 
brand owner may not exceed the manu- 
facturer’s price of his own brand to his 
lowest price class of buyer without writ- 
ten approval from OPS. 


Reclaim and Scrap Prices 


Also on August 6, OPS issued a tai- 
lored) regulation for reclaimed rubber, 
spelling out dollars and cents ceilings on 
14 major grades. The new regulation, 
CPR 58, also provides means for pricing 
other grades of reclaimed rubber and 
grades custom reclaiming and master- 
batching and custom masterbatching. The 
ceiling prices for major grades are in cents 
per pound, f.o.b. plant, in carload lots, 
freight allowed in accordance with = cus- 
tomary practice. Prices are uniform for ail 
reclaiming centers except California, 
where they are lower in comformity with 
the market for scrap rubber. (See accom- 
panying table for grades and prices.) 

Ceiling prices for less than carload lots 
are determined from the spelled out prices 
by applying customary differentials. Ceil- 
ing prices for grades of light colored car- 
cass reclaim below No. 1 grade are to be 
in line with the dollar and cent ceiling 
established for the No. 1 grade. 

Ceilings for grades for reclaimed rub- 
ber for which no price ceilings are spelled 
out and for custom reclaiming, master- 
batching and custom masterbatching are 
the prices quoted for such quantities and 
grades by the manufacturer in price lists in 
effect on December 31, 1950, or offered 
in writing from November 15 to December 
31, 1950. For materials or services which 
cannot be priced otherwise, the manutac- 
turer may propose ceilings determined by 
costs plus a markup not greater than the 
markup on comparable grades or services, 
subject to approval of OPS. 


Method of Determining Prices 


The spelled out prices were determined 
in accordance with the techniques set up 
in the Manufacturers’ General Ceiling 
Price Regulation, CPR 22, on the basis 
of reclaimed rubber prices in the base pe- 
riod April 1 to June 24, 1950, plus mate- 
rial and labor cost increases computed and 
submitted by manufacturers under CPR 22. 
Increases in the cost of scrap rubber were 
allowed only up to the dollars and cents 
ceiling prices fixed by OPS for scrap rub- 
ber. The resultant prices are, for whole 
tire reclaim, the same as, and for natural 
rubber tube and light colored carcass re- 
claim, considerably below ceilings under 
the General Ceiling Price Regulation GC- 
PR, which froze prices on January 26, 
1951. 

As for scrap rubber, the new ceilings are 
spelled out in CPR 59, effective August 6. 
The new ceilings represent a rollback be- 
low ceiling prices existing under the Gen- 
eral Ceiling Price Regulation. The ceil- 
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OPS CeitinG Prices ror RECLAIMED RUBBER 


Grades 


Premium Grade of Specially Selected Whole Tire Reclaim 
(Specific Gravity under 1.20—plus or minus 2) 
First Line Whole Tire Reclaim (Specific Gravity under 


1.20—plus or minus 2) .. 
Second Line Whole Tire Reclaim 
Third Line Whole Tire Reclain 
Fourth Line Whole Tire Reclaim 
Black Carcass Type Reclaim 


No. 1 Grade Light Colored Carcass Reclaim (Specitic Gravity 


1.25 and under) 
No. 1 Select Peel Reclaim 
No. 1 Peel Reclaim 


Butyl Tube Reclaim 


Special Purpose Natural Rubber Black Tube Reclain 


Natural Rubber Black Tube Reclaim 
Natural Rubber Red Tube Reclaim 
Natural Rubber Gray Tube Reclaim 


All Areas 


Lxcept California California 
105 09-34 
10 09-% 
095 08-34 
09-14 O85 
O8—34 O8 
14-4 13-% 
)-34 17-%4 
11-34 ll 
105 09. 44 
145 135 
21 19-44 
20 18-34 
24+-% 
24+-% 23-4 


Dp 


ings for scrap tires, tire parts and sera 
tubes reflect present prices and the ceilings 
for other kinds of scrap rubber represent 
levels prevailing in December, 1950 

Ceiling prices for scrap tires, tire parts 
and scrap tubes apply to sales to whole- 
sale scrap rubber dealers, to consumers, 
and to export and import sales. Ceiling 
prices for other kinds of scrap rubber do 
not apply to sales to wholesale scrap rub- 
ber dealers, but apply only to sales to 
consumers and to export and import sales 
The regulation permits, under certain cir- 
cumstances, deliveries for a limited time 
at the prices provided for in contracts 
now outstanding. 

In accordance with customary pricing 
patterns in the industry, the dollar and cent 
ceilings are based on delivered prices at 
the chief consuming centers. Price dif- 
ferentials between these centers reflect the 
differences in effect prior to June 25, 1950 

Members of the Polyvinyl Chloride 
Resin Industry Advisory Committee dis- 
cussed proposals for a tailored regulation 
for their industry with OPS officials on 
July 12, but withheld recommendations on 
the type of regulation they prefer pending 
further deliberation and decision of Con- 
gress on control legislation for the com- 
ing year. 

The committeemen indicated the industry 
would experience some rollbacks and some 
roll forwards under the provisions of the 
Manufacturers’ General Ceiling Price Reg- 
ulation. Their industry is subject to the 
latter regulation, but manufacturers had 
not instituted CPR 22 prices prior to June 
30, when its effectiveness was suspended 
by Congressional action. The committee- 
men also said their industry customarily 
sold at substantially uniform prices and 
the effect of CPR 22 would be to disturb 
this uniformity, which would not be wel- 
come. 

Members discussed the possibility of 
adopting an industry-wide cost adjustment 
factor under the provisions of SR 2 to 
CPR 22, which would give them a uniform 
percentage adjustment of their GCPR 
prices. It was estimated the effect of this 
would be to give the entire industry prices 


at or close to the levels which presently 
exist 

The committeemen decided they wanted 
to study the application of this device and 
the type of information they would have to 
supply OPS to develop such a factor, and 
weigh their conclusions against the de- 
tails of the expected extension of price 
control by Congress, before reaching a 
final decision 

The committee recommended that their 
industry be defined by OPS as_ including 
polyvinyl chloride and all polyvinyl chlor- 
ide copolymer resins having essentially the 
same use, the copolymers containing 50 
per cent or more by weight of polyvinyl 
chloride, sold in the forms of resins and 
latices and compounded products in pow- 
ler or granular states, but not including 
other forms such as film, sheets, rods and 
tubes. 


American Hard Rubber Stock Plan 


Stockholders of the American Hard 
Rubber Co., meeting in company headquar- 
ters in New York, N. Y., on July 12, 
defeated a management-sponsored plan for 
recapitalization of the company. The plan, 
which called for reduction and eventual 
elimination of the $7 preferred stock and 
a two-for-one split of the common, was 
defeated by a vote of 52,212 shares to 
39,490. Approval by two-thirds of each 
class of stock was required for passage. 
An opposition group of stockholders 
killed the proposal with proxies totaling 
50,995 common shares. Some 27,588 com- 
mon shares were voted in favor of the 
plan, along with 11,902 preferred shares. 
The opposition garnered 1,217 shares. 
30th the management and the opposition 
group agreed that the preferred stock 
should be retired, but the latter contended 
borrowed funds should be used, charging 
that the management’s conversion plan 
would unnecessarily dilute the present 
common and “give the preferred stock- 
holder more than he is entitled to.” Other 
news concerning the company involved 
the sale of a building which had been 
used as company headquarters for 8&1 
years, and the removal of its offices to 
93 Worth Street in New York City. 
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SAE-ASTM Technical Committee 
on Automotive Rubber, which is jointly 
sponsored by the Society of Automotive 
Fngineers and the ASTM, has recently 
released a 1951 revision of the Specitica- 


tor Synthetic Rubber 


is for Rubber 
Compounds for Automotive and Aero 
nautical Applications. These specifications 
were first issued in 1943 and published un- 
der the ASTM Designation D 735 and as 
SAE Standard R 10.) The specifications 
were revised in 1946 and 1948 


specifications establish a means of 


cl 1 describing by standard 
1 the any rubber and synthetic 
mMpositions im use in automotive 


r products. While many industrial 
ind) mechanical goods applications also 
nay be adequately and conveniently served 
he classification svstem, the committee 
not intend that these specifications de- 


scribe compounds for tires, inner tubes, 


sponge rubber, hard rubber, or those pre- 
pared tron lates 

former versions of these specifica- 
t1 s 1 ttempt was made to segregate 


natural rubber compounds from those made 
from GR-S. In the 1951) revision such 
segregation has been discontinued and rub- 
ber and synthetic rubber compositions are 
divided into two basic types: those re- 


no specific resistance to the action 


petroleum-base fluids are identified as 
hose requiring specified 
resistance identified as Type = 
are not further de- 


classes of elastomers and 


may be prepared using natural, reclaim, 


r synthetic rubber, or mixtures thereot 
as the base, provided the requirements of 
the specifications are met. The Type S 
h are nominally used 
nce to swelling action by oil 


compositions, W 


where resis 


is required, are subdivided into three 


] 
classes 


Type S Compositions 


SA compounds having very low 


swell. In practice such compounds 
rmally made polysulfide-or- 
ganic dihalide polymers (thiokol) ; Class 
SB compounds are characterized as _hav- 
ing low volume swell in petroleum hydro- 
carbons and normally describes compounds 
made from copolymers containing acry- 
lonitrile; Class SC describes compounds 
having medium volume swell in. petroleum 
hydrocarbons. Such compounds nor- 
mally made from neoprene as the base 
material 
Tl specifications further provide for 
different grades within each class. The 
ited by a number, repre- 


grades are desig 
senting the hardness and tensile strength 
properties of the stock. In addition to 
combining two classes RN and RS in the 
new Type R table, resistance to change in 


hardness and tensile strength properties 


after oven aging has been added as a basic 
requirement. New values for Suffix “B”, 
compression set, have been established 
which require for their fulfillment the de- 
velopment of low-set types of compounds. 
In the Type S tables change in volume in 
both high and low aniline point oils, 
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change in tensile strength, elongation, and 
hardness after aging in the air oven, and 
compression set have been incorporated as 
basic requirements. Compression set in the 
new tables under the Suffix “B” require 
ment has been reduced to require the de- 
velopment of stocks especially compounded 
to have low compression set character 
istics 

Additional suffix letters are available 
and provide a means of specifying 
quirements in addition to the basic re 
quirements and they may be applied singly 
or in combination further describing 


any grade tis provides the consumer 


great versatility in describing the specifi 


requirements for a given rubber product 

While standard numerical limits and 
test methods have not yet been established 
for all the requirements denoted by suthix 
letters, it is the committee’s intention to 
provide such information at the earliest 
opportunity. Further work of the commit 
tee will be directed toward even greater 
simplification of the specification, which 
should result in making it even easier for 
the engineer to use. A practical addition 
to the revised specifications is a “Key 
1 with examples illustrating the use 
of the specifications selecting par 
ticular type, class, or grade 

Separate copies of these revised speci- 
fications, including a copy of the insert 
Key Chart, can be procured from Head- 
quarters of the American Society for Test 
ing Materials, 1916 Race Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa., at 40 cents each. Separates 
of the Key Chart are 10 cents each 


Largest Slope Conveyor Syste 


What is said to be the world’s longest 
and highest slope conveyor system is being 
installed for the Dominion Steel & Coal 
Corp. Ltd., on its iron ore properties at 
Bell Island, Newfoundland. The belts ot 
this conveyor, designed and manufactured 
hy the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Bow- 
manville, Ont., Canada, haul ore from two 
and one-half miles out under the Atlantic 


Ocean up to the deckheads of the and, 
at the rate of 1,000 tons per hour. The 
conveyor system, 1,733 feet high, consists 
of two flights each of 1,450 feet, and eight 
flights 1,230 feet long. Goodyear com- 


pass rope conveyor belting, 36 inches wide, 


travelling at 575 feet per minute, makes 


up the slope conveyor. It also has twe 
and load 


underground screening, crushi 

ing pocket systems, both delivering at dif 

ferent locations onto the same belt. The 

whole system from deckhead down to load- 


ing pockets is designed to be fully auto- 


matically controlled 


Calco NOBS No. {| Accelerator 


The Intermediate and Rubber Chemicals 
Department of the Caleo Chemical Divi- 
sion, American Cyanamid Co., Bound 
Brook, N. J., has introduced a new de- 
laved-action accelerator for natural, syn- 
thetic reclaimed rubbers. Named 
NOBS No. 1, the accelerator is said to 
be ideal for use with reinforcing furnace 
blacks in tire compounding. 


General Tire Buys Joseph Stokes 


As briefly noted elsewhere in this issue, 
the General Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., has purchased the assets of the 
Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Ltd., Welland, 
Ont.. Canada, a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of the Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J. The 
sale price in the transaction was not an- 
nounced. It is expected that there will 
be no change in the Canadian company’s 
operations or management However, 
present production will be augmented with 
additional products now manufactured by 
the Mechanical Goods Division of the 
General Tire & Rubber Co. at Wabash, 
Ind. Present production at Joseph Stokes 


includes battery boxes, mechanical rubber 


goods, plastics, and other soft and hard 
rubber products. Lloyd R. Leaver, for 


merly president of Joseph Stokes, said 
that Thermoid, Ltd., will continue the 
sales of Thermoid brake linings and clutch 
fac through their offices in Welland 
Vineent P. Reid, executive vice-president 


of General Tire’s Canadian subsidiary, 
will direct the new operation which will 
be known as the Stokes Division of the 
General Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Ltd According to Mr. Reid, Lloyd J 


Falkenhagen will continue in charge of 


operations 


Rocket Planes Using Small Tires 


Small tires, about the size used on a 
Crosley car, cushion the superfast land 
ings of the U. S. Navy Douglas-built 
rocket plane which was recently reported 
to have flown at the highest speed and 
altitude ever recorded by any airplane. 
The landing wheel tires for the world’s 


of witl 


fastest airplane are capa 
standing an impact load of eight tons but 
are only two feet by 5.5 inches and the 
nose wheel tire is 20 by 4.4 inches, ac 
cording to the B. F. Goodrich Co., manu- 
facturers of the tires. Pressures carried 
in the tires are approximately eight times 
those in passenger car tires’ twice 
the air pressure ordinarily used in air- 
plane tires. Tires small enough to retract 
e of the “Skyrocket” and 
strong enough to withstand extremely 


inte fuselag 
fast landings presented a challenging as 


signment, Goodrich engineers disclosed 


The combined weight of a landing wheel 
tire and tube is less than that of a 6.70 by 
15 tire 


Increases Alkylamines Production 


In order to accommodate increasing de- 
mands for alkyvlamines, Sharples Chemi- 
cals, Inc., Philadelphia, Penna., has sub- 
stantially increased its productive capa- 
city. A new unit for the production of 
alkylamines was completed in July and is 
now in operation, Sharples one of the 
oldest commercial producers of amines in 
the United States, first offered these prod- 
ucts to industry in 1935. Since that time 
a broad program of expansion in the amine 
field has been followed. Many new amines 
have been added to the line and many new 
applications have been developed. Most 
alkylamines are used as intermediates, find- 
ing use in the rubber, plastics, and other 
industries. 
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SUBSTITUTES PORCELAIN ENAMEL 
FOR METALS IN SYNTHETIC UNIT 


\ finished surface of porcelain enamel 
has been found an ideal substitute for the 
non-corrosive metals such as stainless steel 
in the synthetic rubber processing of the 
EF. Goodrich Chemical Company at 
their Port Neches, Texas, plant. In these 
days of critical material shortages, avail- 
able substitutions such as this are becom- 


ing extremely important 

The porcelain enameled part reported ts 
a stripping column tray used in series in 
a distillation tower where styrene Is re- 
moved from synthetic latex. In the manu- 
facture of synthetic latex, styrene is one of 
two monomers which react together to 
form the latex. All of the styrene charged 
is not converted into rubber so tt is nec- 
essary to recover the unreacted rene 
he latex. This is accomplished by 
pumping the latex to the top of a dis 
tillation tower where it passes down over 
of twelve perforated porcelain 
ts un 


series 
enameled trays and is stripped of 1 
reacted styrene content by exposure to 
steam 

The latex forms a thin coating on the 
trays which progressively builds-up until 
the perforations are clogged which necesst 
tates cleaning. The company reports that 
due to the glass-smooth surface © 


por- 
celain enamel the latex does not adhere 
and is removed with an absolute minimum 
ot labor. J. E. Miller, plant manager, 
states that “in this corrosive service we 
have found porcelain enamel to be a 
worthy substitute for polished non-cor- 
rosive metals.” 

The stripping column trays are reported 
by the suppher, the Erie Enameling Com- 
pany, to be made of is-inch Armco ingot 
iron and coated on all surfaces with a 
010-inch thickness of industrial type por- 
celain enamel. R. W. Brownfield of that 
company states that porcelain enamel is a 
successful substitution for non-corrosive 
metals because of inherent characteristics 
that closely parallel those of the metals 
Porcelain enamel, he explains, is actually 
a form of boro-silicate glass and is just 
as inert as glass in the presence of corro- 
sive substances. For the same reason it 
offers a low coefficient of friction which 
offers minimum adherence to plastic ma- 
terials such as latex and a degree of hard 
ness that will resist more abrasion than 
most steels. Where temperature or thermal 
shock is a factor, porcelain enamel also 
offers excellent performance characteristics, 
Mr. Brownfield states 

In its manufacture, porcelain enamel is 
bonded to its metal base at temperatures 
up to 1600 deg. F. which assures its sat- 
isfactory performance at temperatures up 
to this limit. Also, the cooling process fol- 
lowing the high temperature firing pro- 
vides a type of annealing action which 
controls internal stresses, and because the 
coefhicients of expansion of the enamel and 
metal base are identical, porcelain enamel 
metals will withstand extreme and rapid 
changes in temperature. 

According to the Erie Enameling Com- 
pany, porcelain enamel is appearing in an 
increasing number of industrial applica- 
tions including refinery bubble caps, con- 
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veyor tubing bends, conveyor buckets, 
granary chutes and liners, coal, sand and 
package chutes, valve internals, tank lin- 
ings, distillation and pressure processing 
equipment, exhaust mufflers, marine parts 
and many others 


Asks More Funds for Guayule 

President Truman, on July 26, asked 
Congress for $2,307,000) for stockpiling 
guayule seeds, establishing nurseries and 
further research. Most of the money 
sought by the President will be used by 
the Department of Agriculture to trans 
plant guayule seedlings now growing on 
expensive irrigated land in the central Rio 
Grande Valley to less expensive desert 
tracks. Guayule is high on the govern- 


ment’s list of strategic materials 


Increasing Latex Facilities 


Latex and Rubber, Inc., Baltimore, Md., 
has announced that ground has already 
been broken for a more than 50% increase 
in their latex handling and storage facility 
in’ Baltimore. The expansion will provide 
additional underground re-enforced con- 
crete storage tanks, rail and truck loading 
area, handling equipment, as well as in 
creased administration and laboratory 
space. The original plant was placed in 
operation in 1948, 


Monsanto to Borrow $66,000,000 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., 


has arranged to borrow $66,000,000) from 
six investing institutions on an issue ot 
fifty-vear 334% income debentures. Under 
the contract, the company may draw down 
the money at various dates through April 
30, 1953. Sinking fund payments begin- 
ning after thirty years are intended to re- 
tire one-half of the issue by maturity 
Money raised by the loan will be used for 
the company’s current expansion program, 
which includes construction of a phos 
phorus plant at Soda Springs, Idaho, a 
plastics plant at Cincinnati and_ installa- 
tions at Texas City, Tex., tor the produc- 
tion of acrylonitrile, a new synthetic fiber 
to be produced by Chemstrand Corpora 
tion, an attate, from natural gas. ¢ 


strand is now building plants for the man- 


ufacture of acrilan, the new fiber, at De- 
catur, Ala., and of nylon at Pensacola, Fla 


Italian Bentonite Available 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc., 260 
West Broadway, New York 13, N. Y., has 
announced the availability of imported 
white Italian bentonite in both the high 
gel and low gel types. On the scarce list 
for several years, Italian Bentonite U.S.P 
finds use in the rubber and adhesives in 


dustries 


DUPONT RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION DEDICATES LATEX LABORATORY 


A new latex laboratory, representing an 
increase of 100% in the company’s facili- 
ties tor application research in latices, was 
formally dedicated on July 23 by the Rub 
ber Chemicals Division ot E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc. The laboratory, 
which cost) approximately $250,000, is 
housed in a new two-story wing adjoiming 
the well-known rubber laboratory at Deep- 
water Point, N. J. In addition to all stand- 
ard equipment for compounding, testing 
and evaluating latices, the new latex labora 
tory is provided with a considerable amount 


of special apparatus, including high shear 
viscometers, instruments for measuring 
rheological characteristics, electronic de 
vices for determining stress-strain proper 
ties, and spray equipment for preparin 
samples of latex-bonded fibers. Although 
emphasis will be placed on the neoprene 
latices, attention will also be paid to natural 


and other types of synthetic latices. The 
latex laboratory covers 3360 square feet. 
\ new paper laboratory, with 1536 square 
feet of space, was also recently installed 
at the Deepwater Rubber Laborator 
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Lees Joins Automotive Rubber 


Robert A. Lees 


Robert A. Lees, formerly associated 
with American Anode, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed general plant manager of the Au- 
tomotive Rubber Co., Detroit, Mich. In 
his new post, Mr. Lees will have complete 
responsibility for the operations of the 
company’s rubber factory and all proces- 
sing departments. Born in Ohio, Mr. Lees 
1 his degree from Oberlin College 
where he was later appointed to a teach- 
ing fellowship. His first connection with 
the rubber industry was as a_ research 
chemist in Akron. Work in development, 
sales and production followed During 
World War II, Mr. Lees served as special 

nsultant to the Rubber Bureau of the 
War Production Board and more recently 
served with the Rubber Division of the 
National Production Authority. In 1946, 
Mr. Lees supervised the building of Amer- 
ican Anode’s west coast plant of which 
he was later appointed manager. He is a 
member of the American Chemical So- 


ciety and several local rubber groups 


Goodrich Inflatable Strip Seal 


One of the most difficult problems of 
high altitude military flight-pressurizing 
of the bubble-type canopy is said to have 
been solved with the development of an 
“Intlatable Strip Seal” by the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. The product seals in air pressure 
with air pressure and is designed to pro- 
vide high altitude blowouts. Yet, when 
inflated, the seal exerts a minimum sepa- 


rating force between the canopy and the 


fuselage Special textile fabric, rubber- 
coated on both sides, is vulcanized in col- 
lapsed position to a flexible rubber chan- 
nel ty yx base Inflated, the rubberized 


fabric lifts to its maximum sealing posi- 
tion with litthe or no. stretching of the 
rubber. Sealing is practically instantane- 
ous, with only a few pounds of pressure 
above that required inside the canopy. De- 
signs of the Inflatable Strip Seal vary with 
each airplane model and type. They are 
tailored to exact specifications by (Good- 
rich engineers 


WASHINGTON APPOINTMENTS 


Erwin Vogelsang, formerly deputy di- 
rector of the Tin, Lead and Zinc Division 
of the National Production Authority, has 
been named director of the division suc- 
ceeding Whitman W. Hopton, who has 
returned to his post as assistant to the 
president of the Mathiessen & Hegeler 
Zine Co. of LaSalle, Tl. 

Melvin L. Anshen, on leave from In- 
diana University, has been appointed act- 
ing deputy administrator of the Defense 
Production Administration in charge of 
the agency's office of Program and Re- 
quirements. Mr. Anshen succeeds Charles 
FE. Wampler who has returned to his post 
with the American Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Co 

Edward B. Arenson, president of the 
Toledo (Ohio) Iron and Steel Co., has 
been named consultant to the Production 
Controls Staff of the National Production 
Authority. 

A. L. Hollis, technical manager of 
Plant 3 of the B. F. Goodrich Co. at 
Akron, Ohio, has been granted a leave of 
absence to fill the position of Chief of 
Polymer Development for the Office of 
Rubber Reserve. 


Thomas W. Smith, Ir, president of the 
Sun Rubber Co., has been named to the 
Toy Industry Advisory Committee of the 
Office of Price Stabilization 


Acquires Hydraulic Press Line 
Wabash Metal Products Co., Wabash, 


Ind., has acquired the exclusive manu- 
facturing, advertising, distribution and 
sales rights of the Wabash Hydraulic 
Presses formerly manufactured by Lab- 
oratory Specialties, Inc., Wabash, Ind 
The Wabash line of hydraulic presses 
manufactured in 3, 12, 20, 30 and 50 ton 
capacities have a wide variety of uses in 
the laboratory and shop particularly in 
the rubber, plastics and wood industries 
The Hydraulics Division of the Wabash 
Metal Products Co. will start production 
immediately on the new line of hydraulic 
presses incorporating recent changes and 
improvements. Their new plant  addi- 
tion and facilities will be utilized for this 
production 


Suntone Colors Laboratory Opened 

The Warwick Chemical Division of the 
Sun Chemical Corp., Long Island City 1, 
N. Y., has announced the opening of its 
new Suntone Colors Laboratory. The new 
laboratory, located adjacent to the Sun 
Chemical Building in Long Island City, is 
devoted exclusively to problems of color 
chemistry relating to decorative printing 
of plastics and textiles. These new cen- 
tralized quarters, equipped with the most 
modern facilities, bring together a num 
ber of heretofore separately located lab- 
oratories. Products developed and con- 
trolled by this laboratory are presently 
being manufactured in Warwick plants in 
Rhode Island, New ‘Jersey and South 
Carolina 


Stupp Named Technical Director 


Charles G. Stupp 


Charles G. Stupp, formerly technica? 
supervisor for manufacturing of the Bar- 
rett Division, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., has been named technical director 
of the division succeeding S. P. Miller, 
who will continue with the Barrett Divi- 
sion in an advisory capacity. During World 
War II, Mr. Stupp was works manager 
for the division’s chemical plant in Phila- 
delphia, Penna. Mr. Stupp came to Bar- 
rett in 1916 directly from college. He was 
transferred to the National Aniline Co. in 
1922, shortly after the Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp. was formed, and returned to 
Barrett in 1927. Mr. Stupp was gradu- 
ated from Cornell University in 1916 


Starts Full-Scale Vinyl Output 

After a year of limited manufacturing 
of vinyl films, General Tire & Rubber 
Company's plastic plant at Jeannette, 
Penna., is preparing for full-scale produc- 
tion. The trade name “Luxon,” already 
appearing in national advertising, has been 
chosen to cover all of the company’s vinyl- 
type plastics. Among other “Luxon”’ items 
slated for greater production is General 
Tire’s semi-rigid, transparent vinyl, cur- 
rently being produced for government or- 
ders. With the availability of raw ma- 
terials and increased facilities, General 
Tire expects a large distribution of this 
product for commercial applications. Pro- 
duction of rigids, both transparent and 
colored, for industrial uses will soon be 
ready for marketing, as will the output of 
leather-type vinyls on which production 
runs have already been made, the com- 


pany said 


Adds to Youngstown Plant 


Republic Rubber Division of the Lee 
Rubber & Tire Corp. has begun work on 
a $2,000,000 addition to its Youngstown, 
Ohio, plant. The 80,000 square foot, one- 
story structure will boost the present 
space at Youngstown by about 12% and 
increase the number of employees from 
1,400 to 1,500. The project is expected to 
be finished in about 10 months. The new 
annex will make a new type of hose for 
jet plane fuel lines. 
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ASTM COMMITTEE D-11 REPORTS 
ON ACTIONS AT 1951 MEETING 


Committee D-11 on Rubber and Rubber- 
like Materials of the American Society 
for Testing Materials has issued a report 
on its activities at the 1951 annual meeting 
of the parent society held throughout the 
week of June 18 at Atlantic City, N. J. 
It was announced by Committee D-11 that 
a new Subcommittee on Application of 
Statistical Quality Control Methods of 
Rubber Products was being organized. 

The activities of the D-11 Subcommittee 
on Crude Natural Rubber have been of 
international interest. This is also true of 
the activities of the Subcommittee on 
Rubber Latex. One particularly interest- 
ing development is the production in Indo- 
China of a series of specially controlled 
crude rubbers which are technically graded 
according to viscosity and rate of cure. 
These rubbers are now available and are 
being investigated further by the com- 
mittee 

Committee D-11 presented to the Society 
a complete set of Purchase Specifications 
for Gasket Materials for General Automo- 
tive and Aeronautical Purposes (D 1170- 
51 T). The specifications cover materials 
composed of natural rubber, synthetic rub- 
ber, cork, treated and untreated papers, 
asbestos, and various combinations of these 
materials. These specifications were pre- 
pared by the SAE-ASTM Joint Technical 
Committee on automotive rubber and rep- 
resent the culmination of several vears of 
work which involved an extensive study 
of a large number of gasket materials used 
for a variety of automotive and similar 
applications. 

Another very 
Toint Committee was the completion of an 
extensive revision of the Tentative Speci- 
fications for Rubber and Synthetic Rub- 
ber Compounds for Automotive and Aero 
nautical Applications (ID 735-51 T). The 
nature of the changes in the specifications 
is discussed further elsewhere in this issue 
RUBBER AGE 

The Joint Committee also prepared the 
new Method of Test for Weather Resist 
ance Exposure of Automotive Rubber 
Compounds (D 1171-51 T) 

Committee D-11 reported that a num- 
ber of recommendations had been pre- 
sented to the Society just previous to the 
\nnual Meeting and accepted by the Stand 
ards Committee These covered new 
Methods of Test for Compressibility and 
Recovery of Gasket Materials (1D 1147 
51 T), Test for Accelerated Ozone Crack 
ing of Vulcanized Rubber (1) 1149-51 T) 
and Tests for Discoloration of Vulcanized 
Rubber (D 1148-51 T). Revisions were 
also made in eight other tentative methods 
and specifications. (Eprror’s Nore: A full 
report on these specifications will be found 
in the July, 1951, issue of RupBer AGE.) 

Committee D-11 presented to the Society 
the first Emergency Alternate Provisions, 
under the new procedure approved by the 
Board of Directors. These apply to the 
Specifications for Friction Tape for Gen- 
eral Use for Electrical Purposes (D 69- 
48 T) and for Rubber Insulating Tape 
(D 119-48 T) In both, the reduced allo- 


cation of crude rubber made necessary the 


important action by the 
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establishment of the emergency provisions 
In Specifications D 69 the adhesion test 
after oven aging is omitted and the per- 
missible number of pinholes is slightly 
increased. In D 119 the requirement for 
natural rubber was eliminated and the limi 
tations on tensile strength, elongation, and 
dielectric strength have been modified 

The Subcommittee on Protective Equip 
ment for Electrical Workers, which also 
functions at ASA Sectional Committee J-6, 
submitted to Committee D-11 completely 
revised specifications for rubber insulating 
gloves. The specifications cover three 
classes of gloves, differing in thickness and 
having proof test voltages of 10,000, 15,000, 
and 20,000 respectively, applied for three 
minutes. The specifications set forth the 
requirements for the electrical character 
mechanical strength of 


istics and the 
ele ctrical 


gloves used for protection ol 
workers from electric shock while work- 
ing on energized conductors and equip 
ment. The specifications will be submit- 
ted to the ASTM for publication and also 
submitted to the ASA’ for approval 


Seiberling Sees Adequate Reserve 

J. P. Seiberling, president of the Seiber- 
ling Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, recently 
stated that the government should now 
slow down on its stockpiling of natural 
rubber. Mr. Seiberling, speaking in At- 
lanta, Ga. at the formal opening of his 
company’s new warehouse, stated he had 
control of 


been in favor of government 
rubber—up to a point. He now believes, 
however, that the “peril point” has passed, 
and that the government could cease its 
stockpiling program. He said that his in 
formation is that enough rubber is now 
on hand for a war which would last five 
vears. Besides the immense stockpile of 
natural rubber, Mr. Seiberling cited syn 
thetic production which, he said, is at 800, 
000 tons annually and is expected to reach 
900,000 tons by the end of this year. Mr 
Seiberling is confident that synthetic rub 
ber for tires is going to improve even more 
and will largely replace natural rubber 


Casing Shipments Increase 


According to the Rubber Manutactur 
ers Association, shipments of automotive 
casings during May, 1951, amounted to 
6,729,670 units, 7.58% more than the 6, 
255,368 casings shipped in the previous 
month. In May, 5,337,985 passenger and 
1,391,685 truck and bus casings were ship 
ped, compared with 4,871,589 and 1,383, 
779 casings, respectively, in April. A total 
of 7,116,173 casings were produced in 
May, 8.81% more than the 6,540,128 which 
were produced in April. Of the total cas 
ings produced in May, 5,588,198 were pas- 
senger casings, while 1,527,975 were truck 
and bus casings. In April, 5,108,248 pas- 
senger casings and 1,431,880 truck and 
bus casings were produced. As of May 
31, there were 3,442,367 automotive cas- 
ings on hand including 2,506,908 passen 
ger and 935,459 truck and bus casings 
As of April 30, there were 3,046,651 auto 
motive casings on hand, including 2,254,915 
passenger casings and 791,736 truck and 
bus casings. A total of 5,624,875 passenger 
and truck and bus tubes were produced 
in May, 1.06% more than the 5,565 700 
tubes produced in April. In May, 5,585,023 
tubes were shipped, .14% less than the 
5,592,583 tubes shipped in the preceding 
month. At the end of May there were 
5,070,531 tubes on hand, while at the end 
of April were 4,656,998 tubes on 


hand 


there 


Dow Chemical Sells Thiokol Stock 


Dow Chemical Co. of Midland, Mich., 
has sold its 20% interest in the Thiokol 
Corp. Trenton, N. J., to a group of east 
ern investors. Leland I. Doan, president 
of Dow Chemical, said his firm had ac 
quired the stock interest in) Thiokol in 
1939 when Dow Chemical was manutactur 
ing a synthetic rubber used by Thiokol in 
special industrial and military applications 
However, he added, Thiokol built its own 
manufacturing plant in 1948 and Dow 
Chemical discontinued production of the 
material. Mr. Doan did not reveal the 
cash value of the sale. 


CONTINENTAL CARBON OPENS NEW CARBON BLACK RESEARCH LABORATORY 


The photograph above shows the new 
laboratory for research on carbon black 
which has been completed and put into 
operation in Amarillo, Texas, by the Con- 


tinental Carbon Co. The laboratory is 
designed to extend the company’s facilities 
for the improvement of existing processes 


in the production of carbon black as well 
as experimental work on new_ products 
in the field. Research will be carried out 
on channel blacks, furnace blacks, and oil 
blacks. Witco Chemical Co. is distributor 
for products produced by the Continental 
Carbon Co 
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Details on Library Appointment 


Betty Jo Clinebell 


reported in a recent tssue of 
BER AGE, the Division of Rubber Chem- 
istry of the American Chemical So- 
ciety has appointed Miss Betty Jo Cline- 


the Rubber Librars 
University of Akron. In 
Miss Clinebell is main- 
current. rubber 
literature following the — classification 
as outlined in the 1942-43 “Bibl 
rraphy of Rubber Literature.” Subjects 
of general interest to the rubber industry 
will reviewed and bibli- 
ographies or papers prepared for 
Requests for answers to spe- 
the fields of rubber and 
handled if the informa 


librarian of 
the 
position, 


bell as 
located at 
her 


taining a bibliography of 


new 


scheme 


‘ 


he periodically 
will be 
publication 
cine questions in 


plastic s will be 


tion is available in the literature, the Rub- 
her Division said 
Miss Clinebell will) publish revised 


union list of serials in September 1951 and 


will reissue the union list of books by 
December 1951. These union lists, which 
have been made possible through the co- 
peration of the Firestone Tire & Rub 
ber Co., the General Tire & Rubber Co., 


the B. F. Goodrich Co 
& Rubber Co., the United States Rubber 
Co., and the University of Akron, itemize 
ill journals available through the Rubber 
Library. The initial union is- 
sued in January 1948. Wherever possible, 
gaps in these lists are being filled by the 
purchase of suitable items by the Division 
In this the Library has made avail- 
able f the world’s most complete col- 
lections of literature on rubber chemistry 
and technology 

The neluded in these 
lists may be obtained through inter-library 


the Goodvear Tire 


lists 


were 


Way, 
one ¢ 


journals and books 


Joan. An individual wishing to obtain a 
book or journal should request it) from 
his local hbrary which will) borrow it 
from the Rubber Library. If the item is 


Library, Miss 
borrow it) from 
All re- 


loans, copies of the 


Rubber 
turn, 


not available in the 
Clinebell will, 
me of the 
quests for 


cooperating libraries 


inter-library 


union lists or answers to questions should 
be addressed to Miss Clinebell, Rubber 
Library, University of Akron, Akron, 


Ohio, 


LABOR NOTES 

Negotiators for the United Rubber 
Workers, ClO, and the U. S. Rubber Co. 
signed a contract on August 3 in New 
York, N. Y., calling for a 12c hourly wage 
boost for 34,000 company employees. The 
new agreement also provides for a union 
shop and triple time for all work per- 
formed on holidays. The settlement covers 
19 plants all over the country 


On August 6, the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. and the United Rubber Workers, 
CLO, came to an agreement in Cleveland, 
Ohio, calling for a general 13c an hour 
increase retroactive to July 30. The raise 
goes to some 23,000 employees in 8 cities 


and will bring the over-all average pay 
to about $2 an hour. The Firestone agree- 
ment covered only the wage clause of a 


contract which expires July 10, 1952 

On July 1& the plant of the Future 
Rubber Products Co. of Painesville, Ohio 
was bemg picketed by twenty-five women 
workers. Details of the dispute could not 
be learned. However, it 1s understood that 
District 50 of the United Mine Workers 
is trying to organize Future Products en 


ployees 

The Rome Cable shut its plant 
at Rome, N. Y. on July 17 and announced 
“thaf it was also closing two plants in Cali 


Corp 


forma until union employees “return to 
work and work at the regular pace they 
have maintained in the past.” 
workers at the three plants are represented 


Production 


by the United Electrical Workers, inde- 
pendent. The company and the union have 
been negotiating wages with the union 


asking for a 15c¢ hourly wage increase and 


the company offering 7c. The company 
stated that various departments the 
three plants have been striking off and 


on, and this brought on the company de- 
cision to close the plants. 


Rubber Stocks Hit All-Time High 


World stocks of natural rubber in the 
hands of private business and the govern- 
ment 1s at all-time high of 1,525,000 
long tons, the B. F. Goodrich Co. reported 
This is almost 300,000 long tons 


an 


recently 


more than was available at the time of 
Pearl Harbor, the company pointed out 
The Goodrich report does not include 


stocks in Russia, China, or other satellite 
areas because these figures are not avail- 
able, it was pomted out. The company re- 
ported that the production of natural rub- 
her also is at an all-time high, with output 
totaling 1,977,500 for the 12 months 
ended April, 1951. The firm estimated that 
world production for the year ended June 
30, 1951, will exceed 2,000,000 tons, sur- 
passing the previous record of 1,850,000 
tons set last year. Although production of 
natural is at a record high, it was pointed 
out that consumption was declining, 
marily because of the use of 
rubbers in the United States 
that actual world 
rubber 


tons 


pri- 
synthetic 
Goodrich 
consumption 
year will be 
than 1,550,000 long tons as compared with 
the record peak of 1,670,000 long tons last 
year 


estimates 


tf natural this less 


Smith Announces Retire 


Herbert E. Smith 


Herbert hairman and chief 
executive officer of the United States Rub- 
ber has announced retire- 
ment, effective August 31, after 38 vears 
with the company. He will continue 
director and a member of the finance com- 
mittee. Mr. Smith started as a salesman 
in the San Francisco branch in 1913, rose 


Smith, 


Company, his 


as a 


through sales and managerial channels to 
a vice presidency in 1929, succeeded to the 
presidency in 1942, and became chairman 
and chief executive officer in 1949. During 
his the rubber business, Mr. 
Smith saw the industry grow into one of 
the most important in the nation. A picture 
ft this growth be obtained from a 
comparison of a few figures as of 
1913 with fig 
1951. 

Production of pneumatic casings climbed 
from 6 million to 90 million; rubber con- 
sumption from million 
pounds to million pounds; rubber 
consumption person rose from 1.15 
pounds to 19 pounds; value of output of 
rubber jumped from $275 million 
to $4,620 million; number of employees 
in rubber manufacturing went from 75,000 
to 275,000. 


career 


may 
the year 
estimated for the vear 


res 


increased 
2,960 
per 


goods 


U. S. Rubber shared in the industry's 
expansion. During the years 1942-1948, 
when Mr. Smith as president was the 


chief operating officer, the company’s sales 


steadily increased) from $291) million in 


1942 to $572 million in 1948. Similarly, 
net income mounted from $8,381,000) in 


1942 to $20,142,000 in 1948. Earnings per 
trom $1.82 to $848. 
Karned and capital surplus went up 
$32 million to $80 million 


common. share rose 


from 


Full details on how to defense 
production are contained in a 
new booklet issued by the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration. Copies of the 
booklet, “Pooling Production for De- 
tense,” may be obtained from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices and 
trom the Distribution Section, Printing 
Services Division, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. ( 


LOCI: 


pools 
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AMERICAN BILTRITE RUBBER CO. 
COMBINES AFFILIATED CONCERNS 


The many manufacturing and sales ac 
tivities of the Biltrite Rubber Co. of 
Chelsea, Mass., the American Tile & 
Rubber Co. of Trenton, N. J., and the 
United States and Canadian affiliates are 
now being conducted under the name of 
the American Biltrite Rubber Co, An 
nouncement of the name change was made 
by Miah Marcus, president. Affiliated com- 
panies include the Panther-Panco Rubber 
Co. of Chelsea, and, in Canada, Ameri- 
can Tile & Rubber Co., Ltd., and Pan- 
ther Rubber Co., Ltd., beth of Sher 
brooke, Quebec. All affiliated companies 
have long been under the same owner- 
ship and management. American Biltrite 
maintains headquarters in Chelsea, Mass. 
The company’s widely-known trade names 
“Biltrite’ and “Panco” rubber heels and 
soles, and “Amtico” rubber tile floor cov- 
will remain unchanged 

The new operating name for the or 
ganization consolidates the far-flung rub 
ber manufacturing activities that were 
started in 1908 by Frank Bernstein and 
Miah Marcus in Trenton in a plant de 
voted to the manufacture of rubber heels 
and soles for the shoe repair trade. In 
1910 a second plant was opened. Located 
n Stoughton, Mass., it was incorporated 
as the Panther Rubber Manufacturing 
Co. Later, the Panther Rubber Co., Ltd., 
was formed in Sherbrooke, Quebec, and 
a plant opened there for the Canadian 
trade 

In 1917, when production required larger 
facilities, a new plant was acquired in 
Chelsea, Mass., and was operated as the 
Panco Rubber Co. Originally all rubber 
eel and sole production was sold exclu- 
sively to the shoe repair trade through 
nndings jobbers. Later the company ex- 
panded to supply manufacturers of new 


shoes 


Panther Rubber Manufacturing 
Co. and the Panco Rubber Co. through 
ploneering research developed the first 
composition soles. These were introduced 
under the now famous “Panco” trade name 
shortly after the opening of the Chelsea 
factory and were sold both to the shoe 
repair trade and new shoe manufacturers 

The American Tile and Rubber Co. was 
organized in 1920 and a plant was estah 
lished in Trenton for the manufacture of 
rubher flooring under the trade name of 
“Amtico.” The American and Canadian 
companies now occupy greatly expanded 
plants in Trenton, and in Sherbrooke, 
Quebec. “Amtico” is now the largest and 
oldest producer of rubber flooring in the 
industry. In 1932 the Stoughton and Chel- 
sea plants merged their manufacturing and 
sales organizations to form the Panther 
Panco Rubber Company. 

The officers and directors of the Ameri- 
can Biltrite Rubber Co. interests are: 
Miah Marcus, president and director; 
Maurice J. Bernstein, treasurer and di- 
rector; Richard J. Marcus, secretary and 
lirector. The other officers and directors 
are David W. Bernstein, Eliott L. Bern 
stein, and Robert G. Marcus. 

The executive heads for the various 
livisions and departments of the company 


ow 
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are: Heel & Sole Division—Maurice J 
Bernstein, general sales manager; David 
W. Bernstein, production manager. Shoe 
Factory Sales—Eliott L. Bernstein, sales 
manager. Shoe Findings Department 
David Prupas, sales manager. Rubber 
Flooring Division—Robert G. Marcus, 
general manager and sales manager. 

For the Canadian Plant Richard J 
Marcus is in charge of operation, as- 
sisted by Evan Joslin, general manager; 
Harry Prupas, general sales manager, and 
Charles Mee, sales manager, Rubber Floor- 
ing Division. 


Report Substitute for Carnauba 


Concord Chemical Co., Moorestown, 
N. J, has reported the development of 
a wax substitute for carnauba wax. In- 
troduced as Concord Wax No. 407, the 
new material has a melting point of 86 
C., about 5° higher than imported refined 
carnauba. Resultant emulsions are said 
to be translucent, light in color, highly 
stable with good gloss and durability. The 
wax emulsions may be used for any 
purpose for which carnauba or candelilla 
emulsion is suitable 


Dimethoxy Tetraethylene Glycol 


Dimethoxy tetraethylene glycol, a selec- 
tive solvent with the unique pr 
miscibility. with both water and organic 


compounds is once again avatlable from 
the Ansul Chemical Co., Marinette, Wise., 
the current manufacturer. Ansul Chemical 
reports that the solvent power of this high 
boiling ether (275° ©.) may be changed 
by dilution with water or hydrocarbons. In 


addition, the chemical contains no active 


refore be ef 


hydrogen atom and may the 
ficiently used as reaction medium tor 
Grignard and sodium mdensation reac 


tions 


Anchor Adhesives Corp, Formed 


Anchor Ad&esives Corp. lias been 
formed at 36-23 164th St. Flushing, New 
York, for the manutacture of latex and 
solvent adhesives. Irving Bederson and 
Steve Proops have severed their relation 
ship with the Industrial Latex Co. to form 
the new company. Mr. Proops is president 
of Anchor Adhesives and Mr. Bederson 
is vice-president. The plant is equipped 
with modern facilities and ts now in 
production. 


UNIQUE LANDING MAT DEVELOPED BY THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Operators responsible for transferring 


fragile articles from place to place are 
assured of happy landings when they use 
a unique landing mat produced by The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. De- 
veloped by Goodyear’s Canadian subsidiary 
at New Toronto, Ont., the landing mai, 
made of rubber and Airfoam, is already 
saving millions of dollars in the paper 
industry and seems to have unlimited ap 
plications in the materials handling field 
Originally designed for paper manufac- 
turers, the landing mat has cut destructive 
handling losses from 30 percent to prac- 
tically zero, The jolt of unloading big rolls 


of newsprint paper is cushioned and dam- 
age to the ends of the rolls prevented by 
the Goodyear mat 

The mat is built up with a 2! inch 
center of firm Airfoam and a top and 
hottom cover of high quality lively rubber 
about % inch thick. The .Airfoam absorhs 
the shock and the cover ties the mats to- 
gether. The landing mat can be of serv- 
ice wherever heavy articles are subject 
to damage when being handled. Loading 
and unloading operations of drums, bar- 
labelled 


“with care” are facilitated by this new 


rels, crates and packing cases 


application of Airfoam, 


: 
; 
: 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


J 


1. J. Law or, formerly manager of the 
St. Louis, Mo., district office of the Shell 
Chemical Corp., has been appointed man- 
ger of the Chicago, IIL, district office. 


GrorGE F, Lone, previously associated 
with Swift & Co., has been appointed to 
the textile sales engineering staff of the 
W. C. Hardesty Co., Inc., for the sale of 


fatty acids. 


A. KuNzE, associated with the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. tor the past 16 years, 
has been named manager of the retail serv- 
ice supervision department of the Replace- 
ment Tire Sales Division 


H&kBERT G. Pratt, associated with the 
American Cyanamid Co. since 1948, has 
been named manager of the San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., office of the company’s in- 
dustrial Chemicals Division 


Epoak T. Grecory, formerly operating 
manager of the Industrial Products Sales 
Department of the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
has been named manager of flat’ belting 
sales. Donatp SCHLEMMER, associated 
with the company for the past 15 vears, 
has been named to succeed Mr. Gregory 

SHELDON T. DAHL, associated with the 
American Cyanamid since 1948, has 
been named West Coast manager of the 
company’s Industrial Chemicals Division 
ind) Plastics and Resins Divisions 


Ropert Prick, formerly manager of th: 
Development Department of the B. F 


Goodrich Co., has been appointed sales 
manager of the Plastics Products Division 


with headquarters in Marietta, Ohio. 


BROWNIE CARSLAKE, manager of field 
personnel of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
o. on the West Coast, has been awarded 
i service pin by the company marking his 
completion of 35 vears with the company 


M. president of ihe 
Hamilton Rubber Co. and the Acme Rub- 
her Corp. both located in Trenton, N. J., 
Spear iGo: 


has been named president « 
home furnishing retail chain 

\. Borcnarpt, formerly assistant 
vice-president and manager of the centri- 
fugal pump application and sales division 
of the Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J., has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales for the 
company’s entire line of pumping equip 


ment 


Paci E. Finicar, a June graduate of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, has joined the 
Advertising Department of the Pennsyl- 
vania Rubber Co., Mansfield, Ohio, where 
he will work on sales promotion 
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Frank R. PiuM, formerly director of 
sales of the Bakery Division of American 
Machine & Foundry Co., New York, N. 
Y., has been named vice-president and 
general manager of the division which 
produces, among other things, mixers for 
the rubber industry. 

3ENSON M. Austin has been named 
product manager of the Industrial and 
Commercial Department of the Industrial 
Tape Corp., New Brunswick, N. J. 

Ciinton B. Burnetr, vice-president of 
the Johns-Manville Products Corp., a sub- 
sidiary of the Johns-Manville Corp., has 
been named engineering director of the 
parent organization. 

Max A. MINNIG, vice-president in 
charge of the Carbon Black Division of 
the Witco Chemical Co., has been elected 
to the board of directors of the company 

P. E. H. Leroy, vice-president in charge 
of finance of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


‘Co., was recently decorated with the Cross 


with Crown in the Order of Adolphe of 
Nassau by Her Royal Highness, the 
Grand Duchess of Luxembourg, during a 
private audience at the Grand Ducal Palace 
in Luxembourg on July 9 

C. EpGar, formerly personnel 
director of the Allegheny [Ludlum Steel 
Corp. has been named director of indus 
trial, personnel and public relations for 
Ball Brothers Co., Inc., Muncie, Ind 


Max F. Moyer, manager of the Cycle 
Tire Sales Department of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. at Akron, Ohio, was 
recently presented with a 25-year service 
pin by the company. 

Ropert Frank Nairn, formerly chair 
man of the New Products Committee of 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., has been named 
general manager of the company’s Dela 
ware Floor Products Division with head 
quarters at Wilmington, Del. 


Bruce R. Sitver, technical service man 
ager of the New Jersey Zinc Sales Co., 
was recently elected president of the Arts 
and Engineering Alumni Association of 
New York University. 

Abert A. HALLy, associated with the 
Industrial Tape Corp. since 1948, has been 
named sales manager of the Industrial and 
Commercial Department of the company. 


Dr. Roperr A. WINTERS, executive di 
rector of the Rubber Heel & Sole Insti 
tute, New York, N. Y., and general man- 
ager of the Elastic Colloid Research Corp 
of Avon, Mass., served as judge of the 
Eastern Championships of the American 
Water Ski Association held at Penn Yan, 
N. Y., on July 20 to 22 


C. Roperts, formerly execu- 
tive assistant on the staff of the Associa- 
tion of Better Business Bureaus, New 
York, N. Y., has been named director ot 
public relations for the association. 

Rogert D. TurNer, formerly assistant 
to the treasurer of the Pesco Products 
Division of the Borg-Warner Corp., Bed- 
ford, Ohio, has been appointed secretary- 
treasurer of the Marvel-Schebler Products 
Division of the corporation with head- 
quarters at Decatur, Ill. 


H. L. Henry, formerly a sales repre- 
sentative for the Watson-Stillman Co. in 
Western New York State, has been named 
divisional sales representative for the com- 
pany in Northern Ohio, 


Caprrain) E. Rotn, USN, 
Ret., has been named assistant to the 
works manager of the Defense Division, 
Ingersoll Products Division of the Borg- 
Warner Corp., Kalamazoo, Mich 


Harry L. Powe, previously manufac- 
turers’ sales representative in the Mil- 
waukee, Wisc., area for the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., has been named man- 
ager of the company’s Manufacturers’ 
Sales Department in Milwaukee 


ArtHur Horrocks, honorary life 
member of the Northwest Pacific and In- 
termountain Farm Implement Associations 
will be principal speaker for seven of the 
nine state-wide luncheons scheduled dur- 
ing August and September to honor soil- 
conservation minded farmers nominated for 
awards in the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company’s annual = Soil Conservation 
Awards program. Mr. Horrocks is a for- 
mer director of the Goodyear Industrial 
University 


Hakoip W. Paine, formerly assistant t 
the director of the Polychemicals Depart 
ment laboratory, FE. 1. du Pont de Ne 
mours & Co., Inc., retired on July 31 after 
devoting 36 years to plastics research 


WittramMm BerkinsHaw, formerly 
field representative of the Films and 
Flooring Division, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. at Detroit, Mich., has been trans 
ferred in a similar capacity to the Los An 
geles, Calif., district offices 


CHARLES W. Bownen, Jk, has been 
named chemical industry manager for the 
Brown Instruments Division of the Min 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co 


Howakp A. Bev tows, formerly eastern 
division sales manager of the General Tire 
& Rubber Co., has been transferred to the 
company’s main offices in Akron, Ohio, as 
manager of retail merchandising succeed 
ing S. S. Pook who is assuming new 
duties 


A. L. Howtits, technical manager of the 
\kron chemical plant of the B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co., has been granted a 
leave of absence by the company to serve 
as a consultant in the research and devel 
opment division of the Office of Rubber 
Reserve at Washington, D. C. 
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Named DuPont RCD Sales Executi 


Pierre S. du Pont, Ill 


Pierre S. du Pont, 3rd, has been named 
assistant director of sales of the Rubber 
Chemicals Division, Organic Chemicals 
Department of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. Inc. Mr. du Pont, a member of 
the board of directors of the company, 
had been manager of rayon tire yarn sales 
since 1947. Graduating from Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in 1933 with 
a bachelor of science degree, he joined 
the company a year later as a chemist at 
the Experimental Station in Wilmington, 
Del. In 1935, he was transferred to the 
Industrial Engineering Division, and in 
1938, became group head of industrial 
engineering at three Rayon Department 
plants, with headquarters at Richmond, 
Va. Soon afterward, Mr. du Pont re 
turned to the Industrial Engineering Di 
vision in Wilmington, taking charge of 
mechanical development work for all de 
partments of the company. In July, 1939, 
he was transferred to the Development 
Department as a_ technical investigator 
One year later, he took charge of indus 
trial sales and development work in the 
Nylon Division of the Rayon Department 
Upon the outbreak of World War II, Mr 
du Pont assumed direction of all military 
product developments in the Nylon Divi 
sion. He was appointed assistant director 
of the Trade Analysis Division in Sep- 
tember, 1945, and was made manager of 
rayon tire yarn sales in November, 1947 


Heyden To Expand Laboratories 

Heyden Chemical Corp, New York, 
N. Y., has completed plans for construc 
tion of a series of new laboratory units 
at its Chemical Research Division, Gar 
field, N. J., which will increase research 
facilities by 30%. The first new laboratory 
unit, now under construction, is scheduled 
for completion in the last quarter of 1951 
A major factor in the research expan 
sion planned is a broad program to de- 
velop new applications of Pentek and 
other pentaerythritol derivatives which 
are used as the base for the new quick 
drying, weather resistant paints, var- 
nishes, resins and lacquers. Pentaerythri- 
tol is a solid alcohol made from formalde- 
hyde whose principal use in World War 
II was as a base for explosives 
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VINYL SPECIALTIES 


Washburn Co., Worcester 8, Mass., is 
producing a new line of coat and hat 
hooks which have been covered by a color 


ful protective coating of Vinylite resin 


Permanent wire and cable markers are 
being made of Vinylite plastic rigid sheet 
in either flat or sleeve type by Action- 
craft Products, Port Washington, N. Y 
The markers are made with an overlay of 
Vinylite plastic to protect the lettering 

Bentley, Harris Manufacturing Co., 
Conshohocken, Penna., is producing elec- 
trical insulating tubing and sleeving made 
of Vinylite resin plastisol and glass fibers 
The product is said to provide sturdier in- 
sulation at the same price as cotton or 
rayon-base insulations. 


A “Bonny Braids” doll, named for the 
newly-born daughter of comic strip char 
acter Dick Tracy, has made its appearance 
on the market with life-like skin made 
of Vinlyite resins. The doll is manufac- 
tured by Ideal Toy Corp, New York, 
N. Y. 


Goodrich Aircraft Refueling Aid 

The U. S. Air Force’s new flying filling 
station, the Boeing KC-97, depends on a 
rubber device called a “surge boot” which 
performs an important function in’ suc 
cessful in-flight refueling by “cushioning” 
against high pressures caused by a sudden 
shut-off in the fuel line. Developed by 
engineers of the B. F. Goodrich Co. and 
the Boeing Airplane Co., the surge boot 
weighs only 15 pounds. The unusual con- 
struction of the boot provides the “cushion” 
to absorb the high surge pressure of the 
fuel in the line when the flow is suddenly 
shut off at the nozzle 


French Plan Rubber Production 


A working plan for making synthetic 
rubber from alcohol has been set up under 
the name, Societe d'Etudes du Caoutchour 
Synthetique a Base d’Alcool, on the initia 
tive of the French Alcohol Institute and 
the General Confederation of Sugar Beet 
Growers. The new firm will seek adminis 
trative, economic, financial, technical and 
commercial assistance in establishing syn- 
thetic rubber factories and the use of their 
by-products. Under present plans, the firm 
could reach an output of 35,000 to 40,000 
tons of synthetic rubber vearly 


Establishing European Branch 


Battelle Memorial Institute, said to be 
the world’s largest independent industrial 
research foundation, will establish a Euro 
pean branch of its laboratories to serve 
the European economy. The decision fol 
lows a recently completed survey of sci- 
entific and industrial conditions in Europe. 
The exact location of the European branch 
and other details will depend upon the out 
come of negotiations now in progress. It 
is expected, however, that the new service 
will be in operation early next year 


Named Director of Development 


Edgar S. Thompson 


Edgar S. Thompson has been appointed 
director of development for the new 
Coated Products Division of the Inter- 
chemical Corp. New York, N. Y. Mr. 
Thompson will coordinate the chemical, 
engineering and research efforts of the 
division in the development of all new 
products. Mr. Thompson has been asso- 
ciated with Interchemical for the past 
three vears, handling assignments asso- 
ciated with product development. From 
1946 to 1948 he was manager of the Rub- 
ber and Plastics Machinery Division of 
the Farrel-Birmingham Co. Prier to that 
time he served for six years with the 
Armstrong Cork Co. From 1936. to 
1940, following his graduation from the 
University of Hampshire, Mr 
Thompson was employed by the General 
Chemical Co., division of the Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. In his new ca- 
pacity with Interchemical, Mr. Thomp- 
son is a member of the Defense Con- 
tract & Development Committee of the 
Coated Products Division 


Link Named Bellows President 


Herbert B. Link, formerly executive 
vice-president of the Bellows Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has been named president of the 
company succeeding the late L. F. R. Bel- 
lows. L. F. R. Bellows, Jr., Detroit, Mich., 
was named vice-president of the com 
pany, and Byron D. Kuth of Cleveland, 
Ohio, was named secretary-treasurer. The 
same officers were likewise named for the 
Bellows Electric Sign Corp., and Bellows 
Products, Inc., affiliated companies. In 
other appointments, W. C. Richards, Jr., 
associated with the Bellows Co. since 1947, 
was named executive assistant to the presi 
dent. Bellows manufactures pneumatic 
equipment and accessories for the rubber 
and other industries 


DPA Approves Berea Rubber Loan 

The Defense Production Administration 
has approved an emergency loan of $575,- 
OOO to the Berea Rubber Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, for the construction of a plant and 
the purchase of machinery and equipment 
Berea produces synthetic rubber O-rings 
for aircraft 
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FINANCIAL NEWS 


| 


U, S. Rubber Co. 


First Half: Net income of $16,427,189, 
which is equal to $7.85 per common share, 
compared with $8,848,757, or $3.55 a share 
in the first six months of 1950. Net sales 
in the first half of 1950 amounted to 
against $291,278,706 the 


first six months of the preceding year 


$42 


Earnings and sales in the first half of 
1951 reached new all-time highs for the 
company. As of June 30, 1951, the com 
pany reported current assets of $337,962,- 
691, and current liabilities of $162,441,231. 
As of June 30, 1950, current assets were 
$246,072,906, while current liabilities were 
$73,061 848 


Seiberling Rubber Co. 


First Half: Net income of $675,427, 
which is equal to $1.86 a common share, 
compared with $581,998, or $1.53 a com- 
mon share in the first half of the preced- 
ing year. Net sales in the first half of 
1951 amounted to $22,123,570, against $15, 
130.847 in the six months ended June 30, 
1950. According to the report, the com- 
pany is attempting to diversify its produc- 
tion, and is studying a plan to add new 
lines of manufacture in rubber or closely 


related products 


Hewitt-Robins, Inc. 

First Half: Net profit of $633,844, which 
is equal to $2.27 a common share, com- 
pared with $423,130, or $1.52 a share, in 
first half of 1950. Sales in the first 
half of 1951 amounted to $18,066,679, 
against $9,723,324 in the first six months 
of the preceding vear. Sales for the first 


th 


half of 1951 approach the total sales figure 
for the entire year of 1950, which amounted 
to $23,451,792 


St. Joseph Lead Co. 


First Half: Net income of $7,729,138, 
which is equal to $3.13 a share, compared 
with $4,121,164, or $1.67 a share, in the 
first half of the previous vear. Net sales 
n the first six months of 1951 totaled 
$58,399,749, against $44,848,764 in the first 


six months of 1950 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


First Half: Net profit of $8,182, which 
is equal to 32¢ a preferred share on net 
sales of $9,984,204, compared with $347,- 
$50, or 63c¢ a common share on sales of 
$10,408,979 for the six months ended June 


30, 1950 


Circle Wire & Cable Corp. 


First Half: Net profit of $1,182,059, 
No com 


parison with the previous years’ earnings 


Which is equal to $1.57 a 


ts available 
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Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


Nine Months to May 31: Net income 
of $973,629, which is equal to $10.88 per 
common share, compared with $216,801, or 
$2.02 a share, in the corresponding period 
of the previous fiscal vear. Sales in the 
first nine months of the 1951 fiscal year 
amounted to $19,400,479, against $10,317,- 
956 in the first nine months of the 1950 
fiscal vear 


Phillips Petroleum Co, 

First Half: Net profit of $32,002,597, 
which is equal to $2.46 each on 12,997,006 
capital shares, contrasted with $22,039,- 
857, or $1.82 each on 6,051,121 capital 
shares in the six months ended June 30, 
1950. The 1950 figures have been adjusted 
to reflect a 2-for-1 stock split on June 19, 
1951, based on average shares outstanding 
during the period 


Allen Industries, Inc. 

First Half: Net income of $600,022, 
which is equal to $1.07 each on 359,200 
common shares, against $629,313, or $1.12 
a share in the first half of the preceding 
year. Sales during the first half of 1951 
rose to a new high of $19,028,551, 21.85% 
higher than the $15,616,053) recorded in 
the first half of the preceding vear 


Plymouth Rubber Co. 


Six Months to May 31: Net income 
$531,009, which is equal to 59¢ each on 
the 900,000 common capital shares out 
standing, compared with $209,198, or 23c 
a common share in the corresponding peri- 
od of the preceding fiscal year. On May 
31, 1951, current assets were $6,184,345 
and current liabilities were $2,539,255 


First Half: Net profit of $1,510,406, 
which is equal to $1.07 a share, compared 
with $1,301,530, or 92c¢ a share in the first 
six months ef 1950. Shipments and billings 
in the first six months of 1951 totaled 
$47,071,747, against $26,450,933 in the first 


six months of the previous year 


Industrial Rayon Corp. 

First Half: Net income of $4,717,599, 
which is equal to $2.68 per share of com 
mon stock, compared with $3.34 per share 
for the first half of 1950 after adjustment 
for additional federal taxes on income 
provided by the 1950 Revenue Acts 


Okonite Company 


First Half: Net profit of $745,116, 
24 a share, contrasted 


which is equal to $: 
with $306,522, or $2.15 a share, in the first 
six months of the preceding year 


National Lead Co. 


First Half: Net income of $12,961,777, 
which is equal to $3.51 each on 3,386,125 
common shares, compared with $12,578,- 
O51, or $3.43 each on 3,360,325 common 
wares in the first half of the preceding 
year. Net sales in the first six months of 
1951) amounted to $204,891,292, against 
$138,446,358 in the six months ended June 
30, 1950. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. 


First Half Net profit. of $901,746, 
which is equal to 99¢ a common. share, 
compared with $679,770, or 74c share 
in the first six months of the preceding 
vear. Sales in the first six months of 
1951 increased to $15,069,357) the 
$9,003,491 recorded the six months 
ended June 30, 1950 


Crown Cork & Seal Co. 
First Half: Net income of $2,191,404, 


which is equal to $1.59 each on 1,207,790 


ommon. shares, contrasted with $717 
or 37e each on an equal number of shares 
in the six months ended June 30, 1950. 
Net sales in the first six months of 1951 
amounted to $53,051,026, against $38,195,- 


$22 in the first half of the preceding year. 


Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. 


First Half: Net income of $2,007,313, 
Which is equal to 42c each on 4,781,9 
common shares, compared with $1,552,045, 
or 2c each on 2,375,298 shares a year 
earher. Sales in the first half of 1951 in- 
creased to $98,129,060) from $45,930,859 


set in the first half of the preceding year. 


Rome Cable Corp. 


Quarter Ended June 30: Net profit of 
$489,043, which is equal to $1.05 each on 
$58,260) common shares, compared with 
$200,256, or 60¢ each on 403,075 common 
shares in the quarter ended June 20, 1950. 


National Automotive Fibres, Inc. 


First Half: Net profit of $2,747,963, 
which is equal to $2.76 a share on net sales 
of $50,189,258, compared with $1,566,116, 
or $1.57 a share, on net sales of $28,991,- 
020 in the first half of the preceding vear. 


General Tire & Rubber Co. 


Six Months Ended May 31: Net Prot 
of $3,411,779, which is equal to $5.48 a 
common share, compared with $1,666,974, 
or $244 a share, in the same six-month 


period of 1950 


O'Sullivan Rubber Corp. 

First Half: Net income of $147,057, 
which is equal to 33c a common share, 
compared with $59,479, or llc a share for 
the six months ended June 30, 1950. 


DeVilbiss Co. 


First Halt: Net profit of $486,371, which 
is equal to $1.62 a share, compared with 
$267,111 or 8% a share in the first half 


of the preceding vear. 
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Joins Whittaker, Clark & Daniels 


William F. Erath 


William F. Erath has joined the tech 
nical and sales staff of Whittaker, Clark 
& Daniels, Inc., New York, N. Y Mr 
Frath, a recognized authority on dry col 
to the United States in 1912, 
Siegle Co. of 


ors, came 
his employers, G 
Germany, sent him to their branch plant 
in Staten Island, N. Y. He later operated 
laboratory and supervised sales 
Chicago, Il Follow 
ing graduate research work in) organic 
chemistry at Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Mr. Erath directed his attention  t¢ 
ward the production of harmless cosmetic 
colors. His efforts when, 
in 1939, a Federal law was promulgated 
and supervised by the Food, Drug & Cos- 
metic Administration for the purification 
and certification of cosmetic colors This 
transition period in the cosmetic industry 
enhanced Mr. Erath’s value to the dry 
color industry. 


when 


a color 
work for Siegle in 


were rewarded 


Wm, R. Thropp Changes Operations 


R. Thropp & Sons Corp., Trenton, 
N. J.. has changed its method of opera- 
tions. Under the arrangement, Win. 
R. Thropp & Sons Corp. will design, en- 
reer and produce special machinery or 
to specifications. It will pro- 
‘e modernized rubber mill machinery 
up to 100,000 pound weights from foundry 
to the finished product. The Thropp Elec- 
trical Sales Corp., also of Trenton, 1s 
the authorized agent and distributor for 
industrial power apparatus manufactured 
by the General Electric Co. In 
pacity, the firm is qualified to give en- 
service in the application of 
motors, controls, switchgear, transformers, 
drives and power distribution equipment 
G-E controls renewal parts 
are carried in stock by Thropp Electric 
Sales 


Wm 


new 


also 


this ca- 


gineering 


motors, and 


Twenty-six patents owned by the Atomic 
Energy Commission and made available 
to industry under a_ royalty-free license 
are featured in the July, 1951 issue of the 
Bibliography of Technical Reports re- 
leased by the Office of Technical Services 
if the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Copies are available at 50c each 
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More Certificates of Necessity 


The Defense Production Administration 
has issued a number of additional Certifi 
Necessits 
amortization on 
Certificates 


cates of providing for accele 
rated tax 
facilities 
clude: 
Andrews-Alderfer Processing Co., Ak 
ron, Ohio, $161,796 for life saving equip 
ment 
Ravbestos- Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
$65,000 for hose 
Sid Richardson Carbon Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas, $2,000,661 for carbon black for the 
synthetic rubber program 
General Cable Corp., 
$2,550 for electrical cable 
Lake Erie Engineering Corp., Tona 
wanda, N. Y., $29,300 for heavy hydraulic 
presses 
Eagle-Picher Co., 
500 for zine oxide. 
Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Cole 
770 for wire braided hose 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Los An 
veles, Calif., $1,399,550 for fuel cells 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Louisville, $7,015,000) for neoprene 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky.. $401,000) for 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Derby, Conn., 
$1,666,000 for rubber machinery 
Berlin, N. H., $450,000 for 


new defense 


issued recently in 


Javonne, N 


Galena, Kansas, $288, 


$174,- 


Inc., 


neoprene 


Brown Co., 
Solka-Floe 

Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. $1,547,000 for reclaimed 
rubber 

Kirkhill Rubber Co., 
889 for mixing rubber 
pounds, 


Brea, Calif., $182, 
and rubber com 


Agilene Fabricated Containers 


The Plastics Division of the American 
Agile Corp., 5806 Hough Ave., Cleveland 
3, Ohio, is producing a new line of “Agi- 
lene” bottles, jars and safety jugs fabri- 
cated from polyethylene “Agilene” bot- 
tles are fabricated from molded and 
and welded by the hot 
gas welding method for thermoplastic 
materials. The bottles, jars and 
jugs are of rigid construction, and their 
light weight and resistance to impact and 
corrosive chemicals makes them ideal for 
use in a large number of diversified indus- 
tries. The bottles are provided with a 
tight-closing screw cap, while the storage 
jars are provided with a removable lid 
‘Agilene” jugs are fitted with a bail-type 
handle and a top cover. Al 
able in various capacities. 


cast sections are 


safety 


units are avail 


Heads Aldan Technical Service 
George FE. Martin, formerly 
gist in charge of coated fabrics develop 
ment for the research laboratories of the 
U. S. Army Quartermaster Corps, has 
been named head of the Technical Serv- 
ice Division of the Aldan Rubber Co., 
Philadelphia, Penna. A graduate of the 
Philadelphia Textile Institute, Mr. Mar- 
tin is a member of the American Chemi- 
cal Society and the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists. He is 
also on the Coated Fabrics Committee of 
the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials. 


technolo- 


Goecke Named Sales Engineer 


George H. Goecke 


formerly associated 


Pump ot 


Goecke, 
steam 


George H 
with the Warren 
Warren, Mass., 
neer for Industrial Ovens, Inc., Cleveland 
Ohio 


trom 


has been named sales engi- 


\ vraduate in mechanical engineer- 
Cornell University, Mr 
was for 15 vears a sales engineer for the 
For the past year, he 


Coecke 


Ingersoll-Rand Co 
has been a manufacturer's representative in 
northern Ohio and western 
for the Warren Steam Pump Co. A na 
Elvria, Ohio, Mr. Goecke served 
in the U. S. Navy during World War I 
In his new capacity, he will maintain head 
quarters in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Pennsylvania 


tive ot 


Wallhide Rubberized Satin Finish 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, 
Penna., has introduced a new interior paint 


that has unusual decorative possibilities 
combined with the durability and 
ability of enamel. The new product, known 
as “Wallhide Rubberized Satin Finish,” 
has rubberlike characteristics with a dis- 
tinctive sheen low enough to make it suit 
able for use in any of the 
The paint acts as its own primer and may 
be applied by brush, spray or roller. The 
finish dries in one hour to a smooth and 
velvet-like sheen. The rubberized film does 
not shine up when washed in local areas, 
and it does not chip or crack. After dry- 
ing several weeks, the painted surface may 
be scrubbed without damage to the sheen 
or color 


wasli 


room home 


Koroseal Electrical Tape 


A new electrical tape, made with Koro- 
the manufac- 
turer to have many advantages over or- 
dinary electrical tapes, has been announced 
by the B. F. Goodrich Co. The adhesive is 
non-transferring, and can be pressed onto 
a dry surface innumerable times without 
stickiness. It will not transfer 
the adhesive from the face, lose its tacki- 
ability to adhere, sticks snugly 
and securely to itself and insulation around 
wire. The tape has a 
streneth of 8000 volts, is waterproof, 
highly abrasion resistant and flameproof, 
resistant to acids, oil alkalies and corro- 
sive salts. The tape is packaged in a roll 
60 feet long and is %4 inches wide and 
007 inches thick. 


seal material, and said by 


losing its 
ness, or 


copper dielectric 
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CANADIAN NEWS 


Ira G. Needles, formerly vice-president 
of the B. F Rubber Co. of 
Canada, Ltd, Kitchener, Ont., been 
elected president of the company succeed- 


Goodrich 
has 


ing George W. Sawin, who resigned on 
Tune 30 for reasons of health. Mr. Needles 
joined Goodrich in 1916 and in 1925  be- 


came a member of the Canadian subsidiary 


He was assistant sales manager of the 
Tire Division until 1930 when he was 
made general tire sales manager. He was 
elected vice-president in charge of sales 
in 1945 

Mr. Sawin had been president of the 
company since 1941, and associated with 
Goodrich since 1913. He joined the com- 
pany following his graduation from the 
University of Delaware. Mr. Sawin first 
served as a tire salesman in Philadelphia, 
became assistant manager in Buffalo in 


1913, manager of tire sales in Chicago in 


1919 and Chicago branch manager in 1920 


In 1924, Mr. Sawin became New York 
City district manager, and returned to 
Chicago in 1926 as branch manager. Later 


that year he was named tire sales manager 


with headquarters in Akron. In 1929 he 
became eastern district manager and ‘n 
1931 Philadelphia district manager. Mr 


Sawin was elected vice-president and gen- 


eral manager of the B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Co. of Canada, Ltd., in 1936 and five 
vears later became president 

General Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., has purchased the Joseph Stokes 


Rubber Co., Ltd., Welland, Ont. The sales 
price was not revealed. Stokes will con- 
General Tire of 


tinue operations as a 


Canada subsidiary 
Donald R. Caskie, associated 
with the treasurer's office of the Firestone 


formerly 


Ira G. Needles 


newly-elected president of the B. F. 


Goodrich Rubber Co. of Canada 
Tire & Rubber Co., of Canada, Ltd., has 
been appointed assistant treasurer of the 
company. 


Some 2,100 plant and otfice employees of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. plant at 
New Toronto, Ont., Canada, 
voted to stay on strike until the 
offers higher wages and joint 
procedure 700 employees of the 
Goodyear plant at Bowmanville, Ont., also 
walked off the job and voted t 

The union is seeking a 25¢ hourly 


recently 
company 
negotiation 
some 
Stav out 
Wake 
increase and joint negotiation for the twe 
plant locals in New Toronto and the plant 
local in Bowmanville. The company has 
offered 8.7c an hour and joint 
tion with the two plant locals, excluding 
the office 


negotla- 


workers local 


Firestone Plans Stock Split 

Plans for splitting the common stock of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 

recently announced 


on a two- 
for-one basis were The 
board of directors has adopted resolutions 
recommending to its holders of common 
stock that the company’s articles of in- 
corporation — be |. The principle 
revision provides that the authorized num- 
ber of shares of common stock be changed 
from 3,500,000 with a par value of $25 
per share to 7,000,000 having a par value 
of $7.50 per share. The proposal will be 
submitted to a meeting of common stock- 
holders on September &, the company 
stated 


Grand Prairie Moves Offices 


Grand Prairie Rubber Co. has moved 
its executive offices to its plant at Arling- 
ton, Texas. The firm's offices were for- 
merly located at 221 West Main St. in 


Grand Prairie. 
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Goodrich Expanding Miami Plant 


Another major expansion of the Miami, 
Okla., tire and tube plant of the B. F 
Goodrich Co., the third 1946, has 
recently been announced. Construction 
work, which will add 110,000 square feet 
of floor space, will be undertaken as rap- 
idly as building materials are available, 
company officials said. The expansion will 
add 60,000 square feet of manufacturing 
the balance of the new addition 
heing designed for storage and handling 
of raw materials and finished goods. En- 
larged power house facilities are nearing 
completion and the plant, with the latest 
addition, will have nearly a million square 
feet of floor space and will produce ap- 
proximately 500,000 pounds of finished 
goods daily. 


since 


space, 


Raw Materials Moves Offices 


Raw Materials Co. has moved its office 
in Boston, Mass., to a new address. The 
firm is now located at 140 Federal St., 
Joston 10. 


Installs Beta Ray Gauge 

General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Ohio, has installed a Beta Ray 
to measure rubberized fabric as it flows 
from a calender. The unit is said to 
represent the first practical application of 
radioactive measurement in the history of 
tires. Utilizing two grains of Strontium 
00, a by-product of the atomic pile at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., as a source of radioactivity, 
the revolutionary makes possible 
exact and continuous measurement of ma- 
terials used in tire manufacturing. De- 
veloped after 18 months of research by the 
Industrial Nucleonics Corp. of Columbus, 
Ohio, the Beta Gauge is basically simple 
The material being tire fabric, 
passes between a small, stainless steel cap- 
Stron- 


Akron, 


Gauge 


device 


gauged, 
sule containing a tiny amount of 
tium 90 and a radiation detector, known 
ionization chamber. The more 
lightweight the fabric, the greater amount 
of radiation that through. Vari 
ations in the amount of radioactivity pass- 
ing through the material are noted and 
recorded by an adjoining device. By in- 
terpreting this continuous record, calender 
machine operators are able to eliminate 
“thick” and “thin” spots in the fabric ma- 
terial, two chief causes of tire failures. 


as an 


passes 


G-E Productive Maintenance Plan 

A new plan to help industry get the 
most productivity from its existing facili 
ties announced by the General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Called 
“Productive Maintenance,” the plan is de 
signed primarily to assist maintenance en- 
gineers in setting-up a program to mini- 
mize lost production time and forced idle- 
ness due to equipment failures. The plan 
recommends (1) an adequate staff of 
trained maintenance men, armed with (2) 
the tools needed to perform properly the 
functions of (3) regular, routine checks 
of operating equipment, and (4) planned 
outage of this equipment at regular, sched- 
uled intervals. Rebuilding and modern- 
izing machines during time of planned 
outage is done readily with (5) an ade- 
quate stock of mechanical and electrical 
renewal parts. To help the maintenance 
engineer materially, G-E is offering a 
“Productive Maintenance Kit,” a file-size 
package of maintenance ideas to guide him 
in setting-up a working program. 


has been 


University Buys Wilson Plants 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., 
has purchased two plants from the Wilson 
Athletic Goods Manufacturing Co. at 
Tullahoma, Tenn. The purchase price was 
$300,000. The transaction followed Van- 
derbilt’s $2,700,000 purchase of the Char 
lotte, N. C., mill of Textron, Inc., on 
June 29. As in the Textron purchase, the 
property was leased back to the present 
management. One of the two Wilson plants 
sold to Vanderbilt University is used for 
the manufacture of baseball equipment 
while the other is used for the manufac- 
ture of golf equipment. The baseball plant 
has 38,500 square feet of floor space and 
the golf plant, 32,000 square feet. Wilson 
received a year lease on the facilities. 
University officials said the purpose of 
the Wilson and Textron transactions was 
to “accrue tax-free income to Vanderbilt.” 
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Expands Silica Pigment Output 


A major expansion of production fa- 
cilities is underway at the Barberton, 
Ohio plant operated by Southern Alkali 
Corporation, a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. Ap- 
proximately $11,000,000 will be spent in 
expanding Hi-Sil and Silene silica pig- 
ment production, according to Harry B 
Higgins, president of Pittsburgh Plate 
Under development in the firm’s chemical 
laboratories since 1937, Silene found wide 
acceptance from the rubber industry dur- 
ing World War II as reinforcing pigment 
in non-black rubber products. Hi-Sil, a 
related silica pigment, essential in the pro- 
duction of non-black rubber products with 
high tear resistance, has been marketed 
on a limited basis since 1949. 

“Designed for specific uses in the de- 
fense program, these are the only. silica 
pigments now being commercially pro 
duced and available at reasonable prices,” 
Mr. Higgins stated. As an example, both 
pigments are used in the production of 
non-black soling for military boots used 
in combat in snow covered areas. White 
soles with adequate properties of abra- 
sion and cold resistance are necessary to 
completely camouflage the boot of a sol- 
dier operating in) snow. Hi-Sil permits 
manufacture in the color desired for cam- 
ouflage purposes of a number of non- 
black synthetic rubber items and at the 
same time gives these materials high tear 
strengths. Pontoons and other flotation 
gear whether made from butyl or syn- 
thetic rubber have the best properties 
when Hi-Sil is used as the pigment in 
place of any other non-black material. 


Cites Growth of Rubber Piping 


The current issue of “Rubber Develop- 
ments,” a quarterly available from the Nat- 
ural Rubber Bureau, 1631 St. N.W,, 
Washington 6, D. C., contains an article 
describing the use of rubber piping in many 
fields. The issue also contains an article 
on the use of resin-rubber soles and heels 
in footwear. Another interesting article 
recounts tests which are taking place in 
substituting rubber tired, non-rail cars for 
conventional steel wheels and rails in the 
subway system of Paris, France. Still 
another article is devoted to an accounting 
of the use of latex ribbed skeletons in 
medical schools 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


First Half: Net profit of $23,082,048, 
which is equal to $11.69 a share of com 
mon stock, compared with $13,320,055, or 
$6.68 a common share in the first half of 
the previous year. The 1951 profit figure 
represented a new all-time high and was 
achieved after providing $6,450,000 for 
earnings of foreign subsidiaries which can- 
not be remitted to the United States 


Brown Rubber Co. 

First Half: Net income of $652,134, 
which is equal to $1.73 per share, com- 
pared with $594,085, or $1.58 a common 
share in the first six months of the 
preceding year. 
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Doughboy Plastic Play Houses 


Doughboy Industries, New Richmond, 
Wisc., has introduced a line of playhouses 
made of Vinylite plastic. The largest ot 
the units, the “Playhouse,” is 8 feet long, 
$ feet wide and 5!4 feet high, with gabled 
roof affording full head room. The “Play 


house,” as illustrated, is easily suspended 
from any type of line drawn between posts 
or trees. The unit is packed with a knock 
down wooden frame which may be easily 
assembled. The “Big Ranch House” fits 
over two standard size card tables and is 
60 inches long, 30 inches wide and 28 
inches high. The “Little Ranch House” fits 
over one standard size card table. This unit 


is 30 inches long, 30 inches wide and 28 


inches high. Both the Big and Little Ranch 
Houses come with gabled roof and all 


three units are colorfully decorated 


New Goodrich Chemical Piant 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, a division of the B. F. Good 
rich Co., Akron, Ohio, is planning to con- 
struct a new plant at Calvert City, Ky 
for the production of vinyl chloride mon 
omer. The new plant, to be located on a 
tract comprising about 175 acres, will on 
completion represent an investment of more 
than $5,000,000. The plant will be located 
on a part of the 1,000-acre tract recentl) 
purchased by the National Carbide Co., a 
division of the Air Reduction Co. The 
Goodrich Chemical plant will use National 
Carbide products in its operations, It will 
employ about 100 persons when full 
operation. Three buildings to house manu 
facturing operations, service and mainte- 
nance facilities, power plant offices 
will be under way shortly, after final De- 
fense Production authority to construct 
the plant is granted. The new plant is 
expected to be in operation in late 1952 or 
early 1953. First shipments of vinyl chile 
ride monomer will go to the Goodrich 
Chemical plant at Avon Lake, Ohio, and 
to supplement supplies made at Louisville, 
Ky 


Heresite Promotes Personnel 


Heresite & Chemical Co., Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin, manufacturers of synthetic 
rubbers and resins, has announced several 
promotions and changes in its executive 
personnel. [ra L. Place has been named 
vice-president and assistant sales man- 
ager; D. J. MacGillis, general sales man- 
ager; Rudy Stockinger and Robert Riha, 
assistant sales managers; Melvin Young, 
plant superintendent, and Otto Kollath, 
superintendent of the chemical division. 


Firestone Forms Venezuelan Plant 

Plans for construction of a $4,000,000 
Hre and tube manufacturing plant at \ al- 
encia, Venezuela, were recently announced 
by the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. The 
new factory will have 100,000 square teet 
of floor space initially, and will be 
equipped to produce 150,000 passenger car 
and truck tires annually. When operating 
at capacity, the proposed plant will pro- 
vide direct employment for about 275 
people. The purchase of some raw ma 
terials locally will provide indirect em- 
ployment for others. Under the corporate 
name of Companima Anonima Firestone 
Venezolana, the plant will be able to sup- 
ply tires to meet the needs of local auto- 
mobile assembly plants and Venezuelan 
motorists. The new plant will be the third 
tire and tube manufacturing plant to be 
built and operated by Firestone in South 
America. In 1931, tire production was 
started in Buenos Aires, Argentina, and 
in 1939, the plant at Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
started producing tires and tubes Textile 
plants have also been added to these 
cities by Firestone to manufacture cord 
fabric for locally produced tires. H. G 
Weilert, present manager of the Fire- 
stone branch in Caracas, Venezuela, is in 
charge of preliminary arrangements for 
the building project 


MPS-500 Vinyl Plasticizer 

Hooker Electrochemical Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., has introduced MPS-500, a 
new plasticizer for vinyl compounds. The 
product is a stabilized, chlorinated fatty 
acid ester. It is said to show excellent 
compatibility with vinyl chloride poly 
mers and copolymers, and exerts a strong 
plasticizing action on them MPS-500 is 
flame-retardant; has excellent low migra- 
tion characteristics, and imparts very 
good electrical properties. Compositions 
containing MPS-500 show good flexibility 
at ordinary and low temperatures, good 
all-around mechanical properties and good 
processing characteristics. There is very 
low plasticizer loss on heating and on ex- 
traction with water and oil. Used alone, 
MPS-500 compares closely with tricresyl 
phosphate in efficiency. However, it is said 
to be superior to the latter in low-tem 
perature flexibility. Its use with other 
plasticizers makes possible a wide range 
of desirable properties. 


Trickie Trixie Rubber Doll 


\ new flexible rubber doll, with latex 
skin made by the Rubber Specialties Divi 
sion of the Dewey & Almy Chemical C 
is being manufactured by the Sayco Doll 
Corp. of Brooklyn, N. Y. The body of the 
doll is stuffed with foam rubber 
combination of a rubber body with a wire 
skeleton makes it possible for the doll to 
be bent in any position and hold any pose 
The seamless latex skin is made of nat- 
ural rubber by the dip process. Features 
of latex dollskins are softness and wash- 
ability, as well as lifelike feel and ap- 
pearance. Called “Trickie Trixie,” the doll 
stands 13 inches high, coos when squeezed, 
and comes in a variety of outfits. 
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OBITUARIES 


Francis Adams Truslow 
Francis Adams Truslow, former presi- 


New York 


Curb) Exchange, 


and preside the Rubber Development 
Corp. during Werld War II, died on July 
8 aboard the line \rgentina while en 
route Br He was 45 years old. Mr. 
Truslow was going to Brazil as United 
States (+ issioner on the United States 
Brazil Joir ission for Economic 
Development He had been appointed to 
the position on May 2 by President Tru- 
am resigned as president of the 

Exchange to accept the assignment. 
Earl World War UU, Mr. Truslow 
went to Peru for the Rubber Reserve 
Compat to explore the possibilities of 


rubber supplies from the 
1943, the Rubber 
rubber procurement re- 
sponsibilities outside the United States was 
shifted to the Rubber Development Corp., 


Mr. Truslow 


its president After the 


drawing 1m 
vast An 


Reserve 


Teasct 
azon basin. 


ompany’s 


ind the tollowing vear he- 


war he re- 


a 
turned to 


New York to the practice of 
law \ native Summit, N. J., Mr. 
Truslow was graduated from Yale Uni- 


versity in 1928 He took his degree in law 


from Harvard University in 1932. In 
1946, Mr. Truslow was elected president 
if the New York Curb Exchange. He 
maintained a keen interest in the develop- 


rubber industry and helped 
the corporation trust and naviga- 
Republic of Liberia. He 

both the Liberi- 
Mr. Trus- 
two sons and 


ment of the 
rewrile 


tion laws of the 


received decorations trom 
in and Peruvian governments 


low is survived by his 


tw dang 


wite, 


hrer 
t 


Richard H. Toeplitz 


Richard H. Toeplitz, head of the L. W. 
Dumont 120 Wall 


rubber brokers of 


St. New York, N. Y., died on July 20 at 
his home in Long Beach, L. I., N. Y. Mr. 
Toeplitz was born in New York and at- 
tended the College of the City of New 
York. He had been connected with the 
rubber business for more than 30 years, 
having started with the Crude Rubber 


He was later 
\ veteran of 
mem- 
Association, the 


New York and 


Brokerage Co. i 
president ft 


World War I, Mr 


Rubber 


Sa partner 


on 


Poeplitz was a 
Trade 


ber of the 


Exchange in 


dity 


the Delta Sigma Phi fraternity. His wife 
SUrVIVESs 
Paul F. Sise 
Paul Fleetford Sise, chairman of the 
the Northern Electric ( Ltd., 


Sugust 2 in Montreal, Que., 

He was 71 years old. A native 

Mass., Mr. Sise was a son 

har Fleetford Sise, founder of the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, two sons and a daugh- 


ter 


Edward Rogan 


Edward Rogan, retired mill superin- 
tendent for the Habirshaw Cable & Wire 
Corp. in Yonkers, N. Y., died on July 21 
it St. John’s Riverside Hospital in Yon- 
kers. He was 71 years old. During World 
War Ii, subordinates of Mr were 
engaged for months in secretly pre essing 
miles of tubes that were later laid across 
the English Channel. After the allied 
forces invaded Normandy, millions of gal- 
lons of gasoline were pumped across the 
channel through pipe lines. Mr. 
Rogan was born in England and came to 
the United States when he was three years 


Rogan 


these 


Id. In 1900 he went to work for the 
Western Electric Co. in New York City 
In 1915 he entered the service of the 
Habirshaw Corp, and during the first 
World War was plant manager for the 
company. He was made general superin- 
tendent in 1921 and retired in 1945. A 
widower, Mr. Rogan is survived by his 
son and daughter. 
Oscar G. Miller 

Oscar George Miller, New York dis 
trict sales manager for the Rome Cable 


Corp. died at his home in Rutherford, 
N. J., on July & He was 63 years old. 
Mr. Miller, a native of Buffalo, N. Y., 
was graduated from Cornell University 
in 1911. He joined the Standard Under- 
ground Cable Co, in 1917 as an office 
salesman. In 1928, the company merged 
with the General Cable Corp. in Rome, 
N. = for which Mr. Miller worked for 
eight years. With the formation of the 
Rome Cable Corp. in 1936, Mr. Miller 
became New York district sales manager, 
a position he held until his death. He was 


a member of the Cornell Club and the 
University Glee Club in New York, the 
American Institute of Electrical Engin- 


and the Boiling Springs Lodge, 
A.M., Rutherford, N. J. Funeral 


were held at his home on July 
wife, a son and a daughter sur- 


eering, 
F. and 
services 
10. His 


Vive. 


Joseph W. Roberts 


Joseph W. Roberts, assistant —comp- 
troller of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., died of a heart attack at his home 
in Akron, Ohio, on July 8 He 
vears old. He had assumed his duties as 
assistant comptroller last April. Prior to 
his election, Mr. Roberts served as chief 
works accountant in charge of all do- 
mestic manufacturing operations. As as- 
sistant comptroller, he was in charge of 
factory accounting for all Goodyear rub- 
ber, plastic and cotton mills in the United 
States. Born on August 29, 1892 at Blue 
Rock, Ohio, Mr. Roberts was graduated 
from Meredith Business College at Zanes- 
ville. Ohio. He served in World War 1, 
and was active in Masonic circles. His 
wife and son survive 


was 58 


Clifton H. Carlisle 
Clifton H. Carlisle, chairman of 
board of the Dominion Bank in 
Ont., Canada, and founder of the Good- 


Toronto, 


year Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, died 
on July 27 in Toronto. He was 8&1 years 
old. Born in Ohio, Mr. Carlisle was a 
teacher for ten years before he joined 


Goodyear in the United States. In 1910, he 
Was sent to Canada to form the Canadian 
company and was successively general man- 
ager, secretary-treasurer, vice-president and 

He was a director of Canadian 
Investments, Ltd., and the Mon- 
Co. He former 


president 
General 


treal Trust Was a presi 
dent of the Dominion Bank. Mr. Carlisle 
retired as president of the Goodyear Tire 


Canada in 1936 but re 
the board 


& Rubber Co. of 
mained a member of 


Dederick S. Dunwiddie 


Dederick Stanley Dunwiddie, secretary- 
treasurer of Compania Goodyear del Peru, 
the Goodyear subsidiary in Lima, Peru, 
died on July 24 in Akron, Ohio, while 
leave from his post. Born in Broadhead, 
Wise., on May 8, 1908, Mr. Dunwiddie 
began service with Goodyear in 1934 as 
a clerk in the treasurer's office at Akron 
He was senior clerk in 1936 and 
two years later left for Brazil. The Good- 
year factory was being constructed in Sa 
Paulo at that time and he served with the 
operating department there until 1941. He 
Was next appointed operating manager for 


named 


the Goodyear organization Argentina 
and held this) post until 1945. At. that 
time he was named secretary-treasurer 


CGoodyvear-Peru 


Sam Hershberg 
Sam Hershberg, president of the Hersh 
berg Products Co, Ashtabula, Ohio, died 
suddenly of a heart attack on June 
He was 53 vears old. Mr. Hershberg was 
well known in the storage battery indus- 


try. For many years he was associated 
with the Aetna Rubber Co. of Cleveland 
and Ashtabula, Ohio, rising to factory 
manager and comptroller. From 1932. t 


1937, he was a partner and president ot 
the Advance Rubber Co. at Akron, Ohio 
\fter several years as general manager 
of the Dunne Rubber Co. at Ashtabula, he 
organized the Hershberg Products Co. in 
1945, and served as president and genera 


Manager, 


Edward H., Koken 


Edward Harold Koken, former 
president and general manager of the 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., died on July 28 at Peterborough, Ont., 
Canada. He was 76 years old. Born in 
3ethlehem, Penna., Mr. Koken was edu- 
cated at Plymouth, Ohio. He began his 
business career with the Goodyear com- 
\kron and moved to Bowman- 
ville, Ont., in 1913 as superintendent 0! 


pany in 


the Goodyear plant there. In the same 
year, he went to the New Toronto, Ont 
plant and remained there until his’ re- 


tirement in 1944, 
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For the aerialist in his death-defying work, 


there can be no substitute for experience. 


Experience—and only experience—counts. 
Likewise in the rubber industry there is 


no substitute for experience. That's why it 


pays to deal with a long established house such as 
Muehlstein—for over 40 years and still today, 


the most progressive and up to date firm 


in the scrap rubber or plastics field. 


BBER AND StKar Fiaviive 


= 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Akron Chicago + Boston los Angeles Memphis 
WAREHOUSES: Akron Chicage Boston LosAngeles + Jersey City 


CO. 


CRUDE RUBBER - SYNTHETIC RUBBER - SCRAP RUBBER - HARD RUBBER DUST - PLASTIC SCRAP 


8 EIN - FIRST IN SCRAP RUBBER AND SCRAP PLASTICS dH N 
seh 
Ex ertence 


€utYourDowntime 


if on mill roll changing i 

| fo Minute or Less 

\ 

withthe NEW B&S 


SHAFTLESS BACKSTAND 


Money-consuming downtime on mill roll changing 
is cut to the bone by the wholly automatic B & S Shaft- 
less Backstand. Here is what Mr. C. Carr Sherman, 
President of H. P. Smith Paper Co., has to say about 
this equipment: 

“The engineering of this new unit indicates a 
fine understanding of the problems of the users of 
this type of equipment. The Backstand is much 
easier to handle as there are no shafts. It is also 
much easier and faster to make changes on it. I be- 
lieve that changing rolls with this Backstand can 
be brought down to well under one half minute.” 

You may purchase the B & S Shaftless Backstand 
with or without the new B & S Slitter'and Rewinder. 
The Backstand may be used on any type of rewinding 
equipment, as well as on waxing and laminating ma- 
chinery, printing presses, etc. 

For full details on the Shaftless Backstand and 
the new B & S Slitters and Rewinders, write to The 

Bagley & Sewall ——— 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 18, N.Y. 


THE B & S 
\ #55 SHAFTLESS BACKSTAND 


features automatic tension and side register control; 
‘\ motor for raising and lowering mill roll arms, 
also motor for moving the arms to accommodate 
different width rolls. Entire working e 
is totally enclosed. 


/ 


~ 
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BAGLEY & SEWALL 


WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 


builders of 


QUALITY MACHINERY 
SINCE 1853 


500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Foreign Representative: CASTLE & OVERTON, INC., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


NEW EQUIPMENT 


Eastman Blue Streak Cutter 


Equipped with automatic sharpening belts, the new 
Blue Streak Straight Knife Machine manutactured by 
the Eastman Machine Co., Washington & Goodell Sts., 
Buftalo 3, N. Y., assures keen knife edges at all times. 
Kastman’s tlat-bevel grinding gives strength to the cut- 
ting edge, retaining its sharpness for a longer period. 
The entire weight of the machine is suspended in rubber 


The crossheads are of die-steel, 


vibration. 
precision ground and lapped to a mirror finish, for fric- 


to eliminate 


the straight knife edge, the 
cutting of solid rubber. How- 
the machine is 


tionless operation. With 
machine is suited to the 
ever, when fitted with a wave edge knife, 
fitted for cutting foam rubber. In this case, the machine 
is also equipped with a newly-developed “Diamond 
Back” base plate. When the plate surface 
is powdered, it enables the machine to pass underneath 
the rubber surface freely and prevents the rubber from 
adhering to the plate surface. The unit as illustrated is 


base 


equipped with a straight knife and standard base plate. 
Dowtherm Heat Transfer Units 
With capacities ranging from 100,000 to 500,000 
BTU’s per hour, a new standard line of electrically 


heated Dowtherm heat transfer units has been developed 
by the Struthers Wells Corp., Warren, Penna. Supplied 
complete with instruments, piping, insulation and other 
accessories, these heaters have a temperature range to 
about 750°F. using Dowtherm as a liquid or vapor 
medium. In addition, other heat transfer fluids may be 
utilized in this equipment. The entire unit may be base 
mounted at the factory or supplied with all essential 
equipment for mounting. The units include a special 
heating element, designed to eliminate thermal break- 
down or coking troubles. 

GUST 
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The latest issue of the 


RUBBER RED BOOK 
... the 1951-52 Edition 


This issue is the largest ever published 
(1016 pages) and is a better book in all 
ways than the last issue. 


Among the improvements are: 


—a simplified method of listing the products 
made by rubber companies; 


—an expanded listing of local representa- 
tives and branch offices of major suppliers; 


—a more comprehensive section on Syn- 
thetic Rubbers and Other Rubber-like 
Materials: 


—a separate section on Laboratory and 
Testing Equipment. 


. in addition to an expanded Subject Index 
and a complete revision of all listings and data 
in every section of the book. 


Order your copy today 
PRICE: $7.50 (postpaid) 


Use this convenient Order Blank or your own Purchase Order 


RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send to the undersigned ___—scopies of the 1951-52 RUBBER RED BOOK 
@ $7.50* each. Remittance of $ enclosed Send invoice 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


(*) Add 3% Sales Tax 
(23c) for each copy 
sent to New York 
City addresses 
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en who Know 
RODUCTION MACHINES 


For MORE than Half a Century the name 
COULTER has meant MORE in higher qual- 
ity cuttings .. . MORE IN GREATER PRO. 


DUCTION. 


MODEL A-1 


Cutting Heels at 
high speed produc- 
tion or short runs. 


MODEL A-2 


Cutting Multiple 
Heels, Half and Full 
Soles with stock 
grain, 


MODEL A-3 
Cutting Multiple 
Heels and Taps with 
or across stock 
grain. 


MODEL A-2s 

(Not illustrated) 
Cutting across 
grain of stock. 


COULTER PRODUCTION MACHINES SINCE 1896 


NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT'D) 


Foam Latex Compression Tester 
Simplicity of operation is a feature of the Foam Latex 
Compression-Indentation Tester produced by the Ferry 
Machine Co., Kent, Ohio. Testing consists of measuring 
the load necessary to produce a 25% indentation in the 
test sample. The test sample is inserted between a per- 


forated table and a flat circular indentor foot 30 square 
inches in area, connected to a load measuring device 
and so arranged that the sample can be deflected at an 
approximate rate of 25 inches per minute. The test 
sample should be a minimum of 12 by 12 inches in plain 
view dimensions. 

The indentor foot is brought in contact with the speci- 
men and the initial thickness noted at a preload of one 
pound on the load scale. The specimen is then com- 
pressed 25% of this initial thickness and the final load 
in pounds is read about five seconds after the foot has 
come to rest. In the case of extremely accurate checks, 
it is necessary to take into account the temperature and 
the humidity at the time of reading. 

The unit has a front width of 72 inches and is 48 in- 
ches deep and 55 inches high. It utilizes a 220 volt, 
3-phase, 60 cycle A.C. Standard motor. The weighing 
platform is of 34-inch plywood, 36 by 72 inches, with a 
smooth varnished surface perforated with a regulation 
test hole pattern. The unit uses a Toledo scale with a 
range of 0 to 100 pounds in one-tenth pound increments. 
Test piece thickness ranges from a maximum of 5 in- 
ches to a minimum of 14-inch. 


Tyler 15-Inch Bandsaw Models 


Three new 15-inch bandsaw models incorporating sev- 
eral advancements in design and performance have been 
announced by the Tyler Manufacturing Co., Inglewood, 
Calif. The new units provide speed ranges from 80 to 
5000 fpm by a simple turn of a hand-crank. There are 
no belts to change and no gears to shift. A speed in- 
dicator is located at eye level so that the operator can tell 
at a glance blade speed of the unit. Supplied with each 
bandsaw machine are special Spyral guides designed to 
give quick and easy changeover for the use of either 
Tyler Spyral blades or the conventional flat blade. The 
Spyral blade can be used for special cuts in virtually 
any materials, including sponge rubber, plastics, wood 
and most metals. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT'D) 


Economy Electronic Heat Sealer 


Designed for the electronic heat sealing of plastic film 
and sheeting, the Economy model heat sealing unit pro- 
duced by Progressive Elecironies Co., 130 Eighth St., 
Passaic, N. J., is said to eliminate waste of high fre- 
quency energy resulting in a phenomenal increase in 


sealing capacity. The unit features bench mounting and 
a grounded work bed 24 by 14 by 34 inches. It has a 
rigid 17 x 5-inch die mounting plate and a de-mountable 
die bar holder. Other features of the unit {include a 
foot-operated air valve and automatic heat control timer 
0-15 sec. The air requirements of the unit are .5 to 2.0 
cubic feet per minute. Power input is 220 volts, 30 
amps., 60 cycles single phase. Weighing 300 pounds, 
the unit is 29 inches high, 21-inches wide and 35 inches 
deep. 


Flex-able 


SEE PAGE 512 
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COSTS GOING DOWN? TODAY? 
Why, sure! 


LOWER CURE COSTS 


by using 
MARTIN 
All-Nylon Cure Wrapping Tape 


Slash total tape expense 
Get up to 60 curings from Martin longer-lasting 
All-Nylon Tape. Get 7 to 10 times more service 
than from cotton tape. 


Produce a better finish 
Get greater natural smoothness faster. Martin 
All-Nylon Cure Wrapping Tape often eliminates 
a buffing operation. 


Thermoid Company, Trenton, New Jersey, 


depends on Martin All-Nylon Cure Wrapping Tape 


Check these superiorities: 
Looped edge * Natural color * Standard widths 
in stock (134”, 2’, 214”, 214”, 234”, 314”) 
¢ Special widths on request * Fees 72 yard 
rolls, or to order 


All-Nylon Cure Wrapping Tape 


Send for sample yardage today 
MARTIN FABRICS CORPORATION 
48 WEST 38TH STREET . NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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FOR PRODUCTS 
waiting 
to be 
made... 


For today’s defense program Stanley Plasti- 
sols and Organosols can be formulated to 
meet rigid government specifications with 
emphasis on low temperature flexibility and 
resistance to fungus. For tomorrow’s competi- 
tive selling they'll assure greater durability 
and sales appeal for your product. Write to- 
day and take advantage of our years of ex- 
perience in the vinyl field: Stanley Chemical 


Company, 5! Berlin Street, East Berlin, Conn. 


STANLEY CHEMICAL 


ENAMELS 


LACQUERS SYNTHETICS JAPANS 


NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Simplex Dispersator Mixing Unit 


A new and revolutionary mixing device, the Simplex 
Dispersator, is now being manufactured by the Premier 
Mill Corporation of Geneva, New York. Designed for 
processing operations where propellers are generally 
ineffective, the Dispersator can be used for speedy emul 
sification, dispersion and intimate mixing. Tests have 


demonstrated that the Dispersator achieves satisfactory 
results in a fraction of the time needed for other types 
of high sp ed agitators or mixers. (Operations tested 
are: building up of emulsions and dispersions, aceelera 
tion of chemical reactions, prevention of settling out, 
speed-up in preparation of solutions, and for many proc- 
esses involying intimate mixing and agitation. 

The Premier Dispersator 1S specially designed to pro- 
duce maximum turbulence and contact between various 
products, whether they be liquid /liquid, liquid/solid or 
liquid/gas. It consists of a cylinder rotating at high speed. 
The centrifugal force resulting from this high-speed 
rotation forces the product outwards through narrow 
slots in the wall of the cylinder under considerable pres- 
sure. The effect is two-fold. First, the product is sheared 
at high speed as it passes through the slots; second, the 
columns of liquid emerging from the slots are further 
sheared in coming into contact with the slower moving 
mass of liquid in the mixing vessel. 


\ unique fog gun, developed by Bete Fog Nozzle, 
Inc., of Greentield, Mass., makes it possible tor fac- 
tories to convert ordinary garden hose into a mobile 
and effective inside fire-fighting weapon—a_ smaller 
edition of the fog equipment used by practically all 
fire departments. 


A one-pint size kneader, the #41 Steam Jacketed 
Heavy Duty One-Pint Kneader and Mixer, has been 
added to the line of mixing and kneading machines 
manufactured by Charles Ross & Son Co., Brooklyn, 


N.Y. 


in Stinley 
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you wal buy 


buy 
SCRAP RUBBER 


RAW MATERIAL 


‘CUTTIN 


Meticulous workmanship has been a 
tradition at Brockton Cutting Die 
for three generations. That’s why 
rubber manufacturers turn to us 
for quality dies of all kinds .. . 
for dies that really retain their cut- 
ling edge. Our experience and 
facilities enable us to turn out a 
cutting die for every type of 
service, 


» Rubber 


the only Dealers in Waste 


establishee on both sides 0 wie 
abl 1 or th f Atlant 


drawing from and supplying to 


kets of the World. 


the mar 


Send your blueprint today for 


prompt quotation, \ “LONDON 


|_| Rubber House, 


Telegrams: Raw 
Phone: She ep. Bus h7 


URICH 


Munsterhof 17 
tzerland 
elegrams: Rawr 


le phoue: 274545 


4 Bloemfon 
tein Avenue, London Ww. 12 


ubber 


THE SYMBOL OF THREE GENERATIONS OF 
PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE IN WASTE RUBBER 


SUPPLIERS WHO KNOW THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Rubber Equipment Specialists 


Electrical equipment for: 


CALENDERS - EXTRUDERS - MILLS - BANBURYS - CONVEYORS 


CONTROLS MOTORS REDUCERS MOTOR-GENERATOR SETS 
ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


Drives and Controls 


ALL EQUIPMENT — NEW or USED 
FULLY GUARANTEED 


THE SUPPLY COMPANY 


1100 HOME AVE. P.O. BOX HEmlock 6188 


Experienced in Engineering Special 


SERVICE - QUALITY - DEPENDABILITY 


AKRON, OHIO 


4 
Currin Dit Macurne Telephone: BO {'-8626 /7 11-5 4 
4 CUTTING AND PERFORATING DIES anges | 
= Phone: Brussels 173291, 173130 
a 
AVON, MASS, 
5 
y 
NSS 
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TANNEY- COSTELLO 


| Scrap 
4 Rubber 


Natural 
Rubber 


Representatives for: 


S. J. PIKE & CO., INC. 
Crude Rubber Importers 
30 Church Street 
New York 7, New York 


868 E. TALLMADGE AVE. 
CABLE ADDRESS “COSTAN” AKRON AKRON 9, OHIO___[ 


REVIEWS 


BOOKS 


Industrial Wastes: Their Conservation and Utilization. By 
Charles H. Lipsett. Published by the Atlas Publishing Co., 
425 West 25th St., New York 1, N. Y. 6% x 9% in. 317 
pp. $5.00 
A comprehensive analysis of all the important industrial 

wastes, their vital role in the economic life of the country 

as well as a description of the origins of the various 
wastes are outlined in this volume. Methods used in collect 
ing wastes, marketing procedures, recovery processes and 
utilization by industry are outlined. Written in an easy-to- 
read style, the book ranges over a wide field of essential 
wastes including rubber, chemicals, plastics, metals, textiles, 
as well as organic wastes, paints and solvents, 


leather, 
Chapters of the book are 


agricultural wastes, and others 
devoted to rubber scrap, rubber scrap processing and foam 


rubber 


e 
Aus Der Praxis Des Gummifachwerkers. ( Rubbermaking 

Practice), (2nd Revised Edition). By Dr. Ing. Karl Mau. 

Published by the Berliner Union, Buch-und Zeitschriften- 

verlag, Stuttgart-N., Germany. 614 x 914 in. 332 pp. DM 

40.00 (Approximately $10). 

Designed for non-technical personnel, this book outlines 
the basic principles of rubber technology. The fundamental 
concepts of physics and chemistry are discussed. Sources of 
raw materials and their properties are also considered. Other 
factors covered include the history of rubber, production 
techniques, compounding materials and methods of vulcani- 
zation as well as methods of compounding and processing 
Conventional rubber machinery is described in some detail 
Some of the most important methods of testing rubber are 
considered. The book also discusses the latest developments 
in synthetic rubber and related polymers LP 


Kunstleder-Handbuch. (Synthetic Leather Manual). (2nd 
Revised Edition). By Walter M. Muenzinger. Published 
by the Wilhelm Pansegrau Verlag, Berlin-Wolmersdorf, 
Germany. DM-30. (Approximately $7). 


The history, applications and manufacturing processes of 
modern synthetic leathers are described in this book. The 
book deals with both plastic film forming materials as well 
as supporting fabrics. The proper uses of solvents, plas- 
ticizers, fillers and pigments are discussed. One chapter of 
the book is devoted to the manufacture of synthetic leather 
from natural and synthetic rubbers. The use of scrap leather 
is described in another chapter. Conventional testing meth- 
ods are also described. The book contains tables of raw 
materials and their physical and chemical properties. The 
extensive bibliography covers only German publications. F.P. 

Science French Course. By ©. \W. Paget Moffatt. Revised 
by Noel Corcoran. Published by the Chemical Publishing 

Co., 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 434 x 7% in. 

331 pp. $4.75. 

This book is a self-teaching manual for learning how to 
read and understand scientific French within a few weeks 
The well-selected grammar is kept to a minimum. The major 
part of the book is devoted to articles taken from every im- 
portant branch of science: physics, chemistry, mathematics, 
botany, zoology, geology, geography, physiology, psychology, 
anthropology, and military science. The reading matter has 
been abstracted from the most recent technical and scientific 
literature. A detailed alphabetical vocabulary eliminates the 
necessity of a dictionary. 
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TIRE MOLDS 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
TEAR TEST EQUIPMENT 


A Dual Purpose Machine 


For Grinding and Polishing Fair Prices 
RUBBER ROLLER AND TUBE 
FINE GRINDING & POLISHING Reliable D elivery 
MACHINE (4-LM) 
TOOLS Wide and flexible range of Good Workmanship 
speeds and feeds insure 
profitable production grinding * 
and polishing of tubes and 
medium size rollers. Your Inquiries are Solicited 


BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 

179 Osborne Street Bridgeport 5, Conn, THE AKRON EQUIPMENT co. i i 
ifi R ive: 

ae AKRON 9, OHIO 


OPEN CUT SLITTERS 


Fabrics 


PROBABLY THE For NYLON + 
VERY BEST BIAS ne RAYON | 
CUTTER KNIVES COTTON 


OBTAINABLE 


MADE & SOLD BY 
The Alcon Production Tool Co. 
579 Baird St. 
Akron II, Ohio 


DOMESTIC or EXPORT NOT EXPENSIVE 
WRITE for SAMPLES SHIP FROM STOCK 
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CUSTOM FINISHING 


If you are working on Government 
contracts that require treating belting 
duck or other cotton piece goods or 
webbing and rope with mildew resistant 
agents to meet Army or Navy specifica- 


tions, we are equipped to process such 


materials to meet needed requirements. 


If you desire cotton, rayon or nylon 


fabrics treated with latex compounds 
that permit adhesion with _ rubber 
stocks, we can supply such treatments 
and request you consult us regarding 


this type of finishing. 


With our CAPITOL LINER 
PROCESS, we are prepared to finish 
your own cotton piece goods or supply 
you with complete treated liners in the 
width, weight and type of fabric you 


desire. 


Originators of The Capitol 


Liner Process 


TEXTILE PROOFERS INC. 


181 Culver Ave., Jersey City 5, N. J. 


REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Techniques of Plant Maintenance: 1951. Published by Clapp 
& Poliak, Inc., 341 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
8% x 11 in. 228 pp. $6.00 


This volume comprises the proceedings of the Conference 
on Plant Maintenance which was held concurrently with the 
Plant Maintenance Show in January, 1951. More than forty 
nationally known experts in the field of maintenance: con- 
tributed papers. One of the features of the book is a series of 
questions and answers submitted after each of the twelve 
sessions held at the conference. In all, 544 questions put to 
the speakers are answered. Subjects covered include preven- 
tive maintenance, inspection procedures and frequencies, rec- 
ords and reports, training personnel for maintenance, organi- 
zation and management for maintenance, maintenance costs, 
incentive payment of maintenance workers, planning and 
scheduling maintenance operations, applied lubrication in 
industry, housekeeping, painting and decorating, floors and 
standards of sanitation. In addition, there are specialized 
discussions on maintenance of electrical equipment, power 
plant and heating equipment, problems of the small plant, 
selection and maintenance of lighting equipment, maintenance 
in chemical plants, in metal plants, and others 


Viscosity and Plasticity. By KE. N. da C. Andrade. Published 
by the Chemical Publishing Co., 212 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10,,N. Y. 5% x 834 in. 84 pp. $2.25 


The phenomena of viscosity and plasticity are outlined in 
this book. The subject is covered with a special view to 
those who deal with viscous and plastic materials on an 
industrial scale, particularly paint technologists. The booklet 
is divided into three lectures originally presented by the 
author before the Oil and Colour Chemists’ association at the 
University of London. Lecture I discusses the nature and 
theories of liquid viscosity. It aims at establishing general 
principles and deriving from these an understanding of the 
very complex behavior of flowing liquids and solids. Lecture 
II deals with the flow of simple liquids, suspensions and 
gels. It also considers thixotropy, dilatancy and other prop- 
erties affecting flow. Lecture II] is concerned with the flow 
of solids. It covers sols and gels which can be poured slowly 
or with difficulty. The book is illustrated with charts and 
graphs 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, etc. 


The Aquarexes: Surface Active Agents. (Report No. 51-2) 
By E. P. Hartsfield and J. C. Fitch. Rubber Chemicals 
Division, FE. [. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilming- 
ton 98, Del. 614 x 93¢ in. 16 pp 


The use of the Aquarexes in latex processes and as mold 
and stock lubricants is described in this technical bulletin. 
The physical and chemical properties of the different 
Aquarexes are discussed and their use as latex stabilizing 
agents, wetting agents, elastomer processing aids, mold lubri- 
cants, ete., is elaborated upon. The bulletin presents much 
of its information in the 


form of tables and charts 


K-P Spiral Woven Wire Conveyor Belts. (Catalog No. 31) 
Korb-Pettit Wire Fabrics and Iron Works, Inc., 1505-15 
North Mascher St., Philadelphia 22, Penna. 8% x 11 in. 
40 pp 


Standard and special types of wire belting weaves are 


illustrated and described in this catalog. Power formulae 
and construction details are fully covered as are suggestions 
for prolonging belt life and increasing efficiency. Sections 


of the catalog are devoted to proper belt selection and to in- 
stallation and operation of wire mesh conveyor belts. En- 
gineering services offered by the company are also discussed 
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USE THIS ACCELERATOR AT 


Complete Unit 
Fully Assembled 
Hydraulic 


Operation 


If your mill work is colder, you are going to overwork the 
stock. If you run it hotter, there is danger of scorching. 
158 degrees means 158 degrees, not 150 or 162. Use the 
Cambridge Roll Pyrometer to check the surface tempera- 
ture of mill, warming and calender rolls. You can do it 
while rolls are in motion. This is an accurate, quick act- 
ing, rugged instrument that takes the guesswork out of 
temperature determination. Needle, Mold and Combina- 
tion Models also available. 


Send for bulletin 1948. 


High Production 


An efficient machine of simple design for 
cutting bales of crude, synthetic and re- 
claimed rubber or similar materials. Cuts 
without aid of water or other lubricant. One 


3754 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17,N.Y. “sie 


gives details of 


CAMBRIDGE | =" | | SPADONE MACHINE COMPANY 


PYROMETERS 4 10 East 43rd St. New York 17, N. Y. y 


HEAVY DUTY RUBBER MILLS 
10 FRAME SIZES—7" to 84" ROLLS 
Standardized, up-to-date designs for every milling or 
sheeting requirement. Modern compact floor level drives. 


STURDY — DEPENDABLE — ECONOMICAL 


3190 East 65th Street Cleveland 27, Ohio Tel.: Michigan |-2850 
MILLS INTENSIVE MIXERS CALENDERS REFINERS CRACKERS GEARS 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES ° PUMP UNITS ° BALE SLITTERS e SPEED REDUCERS 
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ACRYLIC RUBBERS 


RESISTANT TO: 


i | LOW 
| TEMPERATURE 


MODERATELY LOW 
TEMPERATURE 


HEAT 
HOT OILS 
BOILING WATER 
OXYGEN 
OZONE 
SUNLIGHT 
GAS PERMEABILITY 


These new “Lactoprene” rubbers were pioneered 
by the Eastern Regional Research Laboratory, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

For further information and samples, write 
American Monomer Corp., Leominster, Mass. 


REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Accepted General Specification for Latex Foam Rubber 

Articles, British Latex Foam Manufacturers’ Association, 
The Roval Exchange, Cross St., Manchester 2, England. 
73 x 934 in. 12 pp 
General specifications which have been accepted by the 
sritish Latex Foam Manufacturers’ Association for latex 
foam rubber articles are outlined in this booklet. The objects 
of the specifications are presented and the scope outlined. 
Definitions and arrangement of the specifications conclude 
the introductory portions. General test and specifications for 
whole articles are then covered as to appearance and condi- 
tion, dimensions, hardness index, compression set, and join- 
ing with solution. A specification for accessory items such 
as tacking strips is also discussed. Tests on the intrinsic 
properties of foam rubber are next outlined. Under this 
heading such factors as tensile tests, accelerated aging, copper 
content, etc., are discussed. There are two appendices to the 
booklet, one of which concerns itself with determination of 
the hardness index, while the other deals with estimation 
of copper in latex foam rubber. 


Safety Pays the Smaller Business. National Safety Council, 
425 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 6 x 9 in. 24 pp 


The importance of industrial safety for the small manufac- 
turing concern is emphasized in this booklet which gives con- 


the direct and indirect costs of accidents. Both 


siderable data on 
problem and solution are presented, with the role played by 
such agencies as insurance carriers, labor departments, associa- 
tions and the National Safety Council emphasized. A few case 
histories are included. The booklet, in pointing up the problem, 
indicates that in 1949 the accident frequency rate for small busi- 
ness, employing less than 100 people, was 22.50, against 8.95 for 
| ploying over 500 people 


usiness 1 
ou t 


large 


Elmes Minimatic Molding Presses. I:lmes Engineering Di- 
vision, American Steel Foundries, 1150 Tennessee Avenue, 
Cincinnati 29, Ohio. 814 x 11 in. 4 pp 


This booklet covers the new “pint size” plastic molding 
press produced by the company. The manner in which the 
press operates is described and complete specifications are 
supplied. The booklet also lists cylinders which are avail- 
able with the basic press Special accessories which are 


available for use with the press are also described A full- 


page photograph illustrates the press 


Flex-able 


SEE PAGE 512 


AMERICAN ener CORP. 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
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FOR 
RUBBER 
Since 1849 TESTING 


RUBBER STRIP CUTTER ey 


A PORTABLE machine capable of strip- 
ping slab rubber up to 1” thick at the | Single and 4- 
rate of 20,000 feet in 8 hours. Any cavity Molds for | 
width desired. | making test slabs 


GIMPLEX jossson 


SPECIAL FEATURES in stock. Molds 
for for Adhesion test 
© Equipped with water tank which pieces Abrasion 


feeds water to the slotted knife 
and to the cut. 


test, Compression 


repulsion 


induction mo-| | 
tor which car-| samples and Flex Cawines tobe 
ries any over- Ceeg 
Hoary ing tests molds | 


tic sharpener 
device keeps 
knife keen 
and sharp. 
Has base with 
rollers and is 
very easy to 
handle. 


Standard ASTM and Federal 
dies for cutting test tensile and 
tear strength samples and dies 
for Slab curing carried in stock. 
Write for complete catalog. 
HOGGSON & PETTIS 
MFG. CO. 


141A Brewery St. 
NEW HAVEN 7, CONN. 


Cuts within 1/64 inch to 1/100 inch tolerance de- 

pending on grades of rubber. Cuts a slab down 

to the last shaving. Cuts all grades of rubber 

including pure gum, sponge, etc. Cuts squarely— 
no rejects. 


Now in use by many leading Rubber Manufacturers & Jobbers | 


Simplex Cloth Cutting Machine Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Cloth Cutting Machinery | 

270 West 39th St. New York 18, N. Y.| 

Cable Address—SIMPLEX, N. Y. Phone—WlIsconsin 7-5547 | 


Designed To Extrude | 
RUBBER or PLASTICS 


A these days of rapidly changing developments 
owners of Royle extruding machines are in the ad- 
vantageous position of being able to adapt their ex- 
truders to either rubber or plastics production. If | 
you are faced with the problem of extruding rubber 
and plastics the versatility of ROYLE extruders is 
of paramount importance to you. Whether you re- 
quire a light or heavy production extruder features 
have been incorporated to assure maximum results. 
The change-over is quickly and simply accomplished. 


Send for your copy of Bulletin No. 448. It describes 
these features and how they may be applied to older 
type extruders. 


ROYLE #2 Extruding Machine. 
Non-extended cylinder, plain tub- 
ing head. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. 
James Day (Machinery) Ltd. J. W. VanRiper J. C. Clinefelter H. M. Royal, Inc. PATERSON 3 . N EW J E RSEY 
REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 JEfferson 3264 LOgan 3261 
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VEGETABLE 
OILS 


ay UTES 


Types, grades and_blends 
for every purpose, wherever 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 
can be used in production 
of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, 
or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 


Represented by 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron, Boston, Trenton, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles 


REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Rubber and Synthetic Rubber Compounds. (BL-242). Rub- 
ber Chemicals Division, E. I. du) Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington 98, Del. 6144 x 9% in. 32 pp. 


This report shows recommended natural rubber, GR-S, 
and neoprene formulae to meet the Type R and Type S, 
Class SC, requirements of A.S.T.M. D 735-51T and S.A.E. 
Standard R-10, “Rubber and Synthetic Rubber Compounds 
for Automotive and  Aerowautical Applications” These 
compound recommendations also will be found applicable 
to Military Specification MIL-R-3005 and to many mechan- 
ical rubber goods applications whether or not directly cov- 
ered by specifications. Recommended compositions and 
test results for Type R in 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, and 90 
Durometer hardness grades are shown. Recommended com- 
positions for Type S, Class SC in 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, and 90 
Durometer hardness grades are also shown 


Precision Speed Control with the Adjustable-Speed Mag- 
netic Drive. (4400-TEC-1107). Electric Machinery Manu- 
facturing Co., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp. 


Complete information both on the Magnetic Drive and 
the new Magnetic Amplifier Regutron Speed Control manu- 
factured by the company are described in this bulletin. A 
fully illustrated section of the bulletin covers the applica- 
tion of the Magnetic Drive and Regutron Control in indus- 
try. The different types of construction used in the manu- 
facture of magnetic drives are discussed and_ illustrated 
Complete specifications are provided for all units discussed, 
while cutaway drawings, charts, photographs and diagrams 
aid in an understanding of the units’ appearance and oper- 
ation 

e 
Flexamine: A Superflexing Antioxidant. (Compounding 

Research Report No. 15). Naugatuck Chemical Division, 

U.S. Rubber Co., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y 

8% x 11 in. 12 pp 


This report represents a revision of Compounding Re- 
search Report No. 4, previously issued. The chemical and 
physical characteristics of the antioxidant are discussed as 
are its compounding properties. Some typical formulations 
utilizing the material are presented Test results on these 
compounds are presented in tabular or graph form. Some 
of the typical formulations in which Flexamine finds use 
which are described in this report include belt stocks, shoe 
soling compounds, wire stocks, truck tread compounds, ete. 


Flex-able 


SEE PAGE 512 
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SLICER MACHINE FOR 
EXTRUDED STOCKS 


SOUTHEASTERN CLAY CO. With High Speed Dise Cutting 


Blade, Automatic Feed and with 

AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA Tandem Feed Wheels. Capacity 
! Section Up to 3” by 4144”—Length 
3 to 


Sales Agents 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER........... New York Cudahy, Wisconsin q 


Cabl d UTILITY- IKEE 
ERNEST JACOBY & CO................ Boston 
The C. P. HALL CO. of Calif....... Los Angeles Long Distance Phone Call 


MILWAUKEE—SHERIDAN 4-7020 


DELACOUR-GORRIE, Ltd. ........... Toronto 


WE LIKE TO DO BUSINESS WITH 


WOLOCH 
and ne wonder’ 


Over 25 years of experience in FOR RUBBER FACTORIES — 
¢ CRUDE RUBBER purchase ntracts for plantat 
RUBBER 
e FACTORY SCRAP of ail kinds—uncured compound 
rched stocks. friction scrap—bouaht and sold 


insures a knowledge of your needs, 
prompt service and honorable treatment. 


e DISPERSED FILLERS of ai! kinds for latex 


ndina 


HARD RUBBER DUST—a!! qualities te 


FOR RECLAIMERS — 


packed and shipped in rig bservance 
Polyethylene Polystyrene Vinyl Acetates 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Phone: HAnover 2-1173 
o Cable Address: GEOWOLOCH, N. Y. 


| 
Iz 
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Natural Rubber 


urces, nothing has 
official Washington 


the over-all rubber 


States Stockpile 
active for the 
buying has been 


pore by manutactur- 


U. S. stockpile, 

he volume of busi- 

ness in the past few weeks has been ex- 

ceeding 

It is are being 

made ou in the top 

rades above those 
which are uoted in the United States 
Naturally, this precludes the likelihood of 


sucl 


rubber being diverted to the United 


States, at least tor the near future 


The inactivity on the part of sellers on 
fresh rubber ¢ mitments can be largely 
attributed to a strong technical position 
broad r the last month or so_ there 
has been considerable short covering. This 


s in all primary ce 
t in rubber has been 


ype of buying 


st univers; ! as the dealer trade 
was concerned, I r that matter the 
hippers in the 


lisposition to take 
mmitments has kept 
relatively firm 
directed 


r as 
ports 
s directions stress 
e feasibility of the 
ler on liquid latex 
will effect econo- 
well as aid in per- 
nning for uses for 


ss, president of the 
ace recently stated 


rubber were re-ex- 
Russia in the first 
tten nswer to a 
estion, Sir Hartley 
1 15,661 tons rubber were exported 
from Mal and Singapore to Russia. “In 
addition,” he said, “a very small amount 
valued at £86,000 was trans-shipped under 
bond 1 e United Kingd Small 
ount a e been shipped 
ped from other British ports 
la rubber | in June to- 
$53 with 46,664 
in Ma I € apparent jump of 
tons W ( ttset by quar- 
ledu 653 ns on account 
of adjustment smallholders’ production 
in the secot juarte Potal production in 
the first six nt 1951 amounted to 
307,206 tor t 384,206 in the first 
half of 1950 1 308,379 in the second 
half of 1950 I ite luctior n June 
totaled 28,141 Estate production in 
the first half of aled 30) tons 
Smallholders’ pr i totaled 
27,312 tons, and in the first si iths of 
1950, 143,683 
Quotations for the markets in London 
rapore follow 
London Market 

(Standard Smoked Sheets) 
October Rae 19.00 - 49.58 

Singapore Market 

(Standard Smoked Sheets) 

September . ‘ 45.65 - 45.83 


MARKETS 


NEW YORK, AUGUST 8, 1951 


Scrap Rubber 

In CPR 59%, effective August 6, the Office 
of Price Stabilization ordered rollbacks in 
the ceiling prices of scrap rubber. New 
ceilings for scrap tires, tire parts and scrap 
tubes retlect present market prices while 
the ceilings set for other kinds of scrap 
rubber represent prices existing in Decem- 
ber of 1950, OPS said. They constitute 
rollbacks from the GCPR price ceilings in 
effect January 26, 1951. A complete 
account of the scrap rubber price order 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. The 
new ceiling prices follow: 


Since 


Prices Delivered Akron) 
Mixed tires ... ....ton $26.00 
Mixed beadless tires .... --..ton 34.00 
Light colored carcass ton 130.00 
ton 50.00 
ton ¢ 0 
ton 4 
ton 8.00 
ton 30.00 
S.A.G ton 8.00 
to 
ton 26.06 
bes It 16 
red tubes ‘ Ib 16 
ick tubes .. It 11 
bber tubes ... . Ib 
Ib 
ibes I 3 


Reclaimed Rubber 

The Office of 
August 6, 
58, setting 


rubber 


Price 
issued a new 


Stabilization, on 

regulation, CPR 
new ceilings for reclaimed 
\ full account of the new order 


will be found elsewhere in this issue. The 
ceilings for whole tire reclaim are the 
same as those fixed by GCPR, while ceil- 
ings for natural tube and light colored 


carcass reclaim were set “considerably be- 
low” the GCPR ceilings, which had_ fixed 
ceilings at the highest level prevailing from 
December 19, 1950, through January 23, 
1951. ° new ceiling per pound 


Che prices 


Cotton Tire Fabrics 
decline in 
Tew wee ks, 


What 


during 


with the 
the past 


trade sources 


expect a leveling off on cotton tire fabr 

prices within the next few weeks. Now 
that a large cotton crop is virtually as- 
sured, industry spokesmen feel there will 
be a clearing of the hesitancy which has 
been marking the field for the past few 


months when most suppliers had withdrawn 


from the market. Recent quotations follow: 


dard, Peeler, 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 12/4/2 ......... Ib. 
Chafers 


(per sq. yard) 


12 2 : Ib 95 


1.00 


14.4 oz 


9.25 oz. (per sq. yard) .. = «Ib. 
11.65 oz. (per sq. yard) -lb. .81 
8.9 oz. (per sq. yatd) 


Rubber — Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap — Cotton — Ducks 
— Tire Fabrics — Sheetings 


Cotton 


The price of middling uplands on the 
New York Cotton Exchange has swung 
in a range of &7lc since our last report 
(July 6), high for the period being 44.66c, 
reached on July 9, and low being 35.95c, 
reached on August & The average price 
of middling uplands for the month of July 
was 41.2le based on 21 trading days. This 
compares with an average of 46.06c in the 
month of June 

The Crop Reporting Board of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in its first cot- 
ton crop estimate of the 1951 season, 
issued on August &, placed the indicated 
production fF August 1 at 17,266,000 
bales of 500 pounds gross weight each. The 
estimate compares with production of only 
10,012,000 bales last vear and the ten-year 
(1940-1949) average of 12,030,000 bales. 

The indicated production is the third 
largest on record, exceeded only by the 
1926 crop of 17,977,000 bales and the 1937 
crop of 18,945,000 bales. The official esti- 
17,266,000 bales as of August 1 
is the largest ever issued for that date. In 
previous years of very large crops, the 
ginnings proved to be substantially larger 
1 the August crop estimate. 

Concurrent with the forecast of the 
bumper crop, the Department of Agricul- 
ture eased restrictfons on exports of cot- 
ton. Rigid export quotas will be replaced 
by an “open-end” export licensing system 
under which friendly countries can get all 
the cotton they want. This system will per- 
mit government to bar shipments to 
unfriendly areas 

Cotton was placed under export controls 
last fall, when last year’s poor crop, 
coupled with increased demands under the 
defense production program, raised the 
threat of a shortage. The department had 
previously announced a preliminary export 
allocation of 3,500,000 bales from this 
year’s supply. These allocations were in 
effect set aside by the action of August &. 

Quotations for middling uplands on the 
Exchange follow 


as ot 


the 


Close Close 
Oet 45 34.35 
Dex 7.15 34.34 
Mar 7.18 34.36 


Synthetic Rubber 


(Dry Types—Per Pound) 


ene NF 
Bi e Nb... 
i ne NAA 
Butapre NXM 
N4NS 
C} SON4NS 
ch 3 
GR-I 
GR-S 
Hycar OR-25 
Hycar OR-15 
Hvyear OS-10 
rene Types CG and AC 
ne Type E 
t Types FR and KNR 
Type GN : 
© Tene GN 


LAS 


S ompounded) 

Th FA 

rt 1 

Tt pe ST - -1.000 
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According to trade ‘ 
been forthcoming fron 
to indicate a change 
situation in the United 
j buyers have not been t a 
past few weeks. Some 
taking place in 
F 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ter 
si 
Fast. Consequer 
x hack previous short | 
the primary markets ; 
Widespread attentior 
reports indicating an nd 
latex on hand, partici 
Storage tanks nthe 
concerned. From vat 
; 
is being placed on t 
being removed s su 
mies in operation as 
mitting long-range pl: 
this commodity 
Sir Hartley Shawer : 
j British B 
follow 
Prices for All Aveas Except Calif.) 
Premium Grade Whole Tire 10'% 
First Line Whole Tire .. 10 
Second Line Whole Tire 09 
| Third Line Whole Tire . 114 
Fourth Line Whole Tire 
No. 1 Light Colored Carcass 
} 4 No. 1 Select Peel ‘ 1134 ¥ 
Buty! Tube Reclaim : 
Natural Rubber ‘Pub 
Natural Rubber Black Tube 
: Natural Rubber Gray Tube : 414 -475 - .485 
400 - .470 
-400 .470 4 
450 - .460 
"520 - .530 
500 - .510 
ne 
- .800 
300 
ne Type RT 00 
oprene Type W - .400 
P 1 BJ 5 510 
: 422 


FOR DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
ON YOUR 


EQUIREMENTS 


ndable service On 


CHEMICAL 
DISPERSIONS 
for Latex 


Depe 


@ Do you buy ready-to-use dispersions of 
SULFUR 
ZINC OXIDE 
ACCELERATORS 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
or complete curing groups 


@ Do your transportation charges run higher now than 
they would from Columbia City, Ind. (near Ft. Wayne)? 
@ Do you need a source of supply for 

NATURAL CENTRIFUGED LATEX 


If your answer to any one question is “Yes”, TESTWORTH ? 
AND TRADING COMPANY 


LABORATORIES, INC. can serve you to YOUR advantage. 
233 Broadway. New York 7, N. Y. 


TESTWORTH Inc. WOrth 4-1460 


407 SOUTH DEARBORN CHICAGO 


| / “FACTICE” VULCANIZED OIL 


Our products are engineered to fill every need in natural and synthetic rubber com- 
pounding wherever the use of vulcanized oil is indicated. 

We point with pride not enly to a complete line of solid Brown, White, “Neophax" 
and “Amberex” grades, but also our aqueous dispersions and hydro- carbon solutions 
of "Factice" for use in their appropriate compounds. 

Centinuing research and development in our laboratory and rigid production control 
has made us the leader in this field. 

The services of our laboratory are at your disposal in solving your compounding 
problems. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN, 


Makers of Stamford "Factice" Vulcanized Oil Since 1900 
(Reg. U.S. Pat. Of.) 


= 
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Vulcanex 
Z-B- 


ACCELERATORS 


A-1 (Thiocarbanilide) 


Accelerator No. 8 . 
Accelerator—49 .. 

Accelerator—89 ....... 
Accelerator—122 


celerator—552 ...... l 
Accelerator—808 
Ib. 

Itax 
Ancazide* 
Ancazate* (ET & ME) ib 
Beutene ...... 
Bismate, Rodform ........ lb, —— 

Vice lb —— 
1.00 

Cumate, Rodform b — 
Dibenzo G-M-F ...... 
Diorthotolylguanidine ..... .1b 
Ethasan ees lb. —— 
lb —— 
Ethyl Thiurad ........... lb —— 
Good-rite I Ib 5 
Guantal Ib. 47 

arvex 52 
— Ib. 

1.80 
Ledate, Rodform .. —— 
Mercaptobenzothiazole ....1! 34 
Mercaptobenzothiazy! 

Disulfide ...... Ib, 
44 


tsit- 
GH 


(tons) 
Tellurac’ 


Tepidone 
Tetrone 
A; 


Thiurad 


Ureka Base 
Ureka C 
Ib. 


AUGUST 7. 


1951 


quantity variations. 
Abbreviations: 


carlot; 
ponified; 


a East of Mississippi. 
*For Export Only 


been furnished us. 


ders. 


rubber industry. 


bbls., barrels; 
carlot; cyl., cylinder; dlvd., deliv- 
ered; dms., drums; l.c.1., less than 
M.B., masterbatch; min., 
minimum; ref., refined; sap., sa- 
sp., special; 
thetic; t.c., tank cars. 


syn., 


Prices are, in general, f.o.b. works. 
Range of prices indicates grade or 


c.l., 


syn- 


—The arrangement of this section 
follows closely the Chemical Sec- 
tion of the 1951-52 RUBBER RED 
BOOK to which readers are re- 
ferred to determine the classifica- 
tion of any material or brand name. 
—Although suppliers of every ma- 
terial were contacted for price in- 
formation, only those materials are 
listed for which quotations have 
The quotations 
are not guaranteed and prospective 
purchasers should contact suppliers 
for confirmation before placing or- 
Suppliers are requested to 
send us regularly current prices on 
all of their materials used in the 


Zetax (uncoated) 


BE: 


Zimate, Methyl .......... b 


ACTIVATORS 


Blue Lead, Sublimed 
1 


It 
Fish Hydrogenated, Fatty 


Hy: jrofol Acid (dlvd.). 

Hyfac 430 (dlvd.). 

Neo-Fat H.F.O. (dlvd. ). «Ib. 

Stearex Beads (divd.)...1b 
Lime, Hydrated 


ton 

Marbichead ton 

Litharge 

FSB (divd.) .. 


Magnesium Oxide, Heavy 
General 500. .Ib. 
Michigan Noi Ib. 
Permanente ........ 
Magnesium Oxide, Light 


aker’s (Neoprene 


Grade) Ib 
General Magnesite (Neo- 
prene Grade) ........ Ib. 


—* Magnesite No. 
‘Magnesite Stand: 


Ke M (Neoprene 


Grade) Ib. 
M 


Marine’s (Neoprene 


45 


CURRENT MARKET PRICES 


Of Rubber Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 


ACTIVATORS (Cont'd) 


Oleic Acid 
210 
P. Red 


Ked Oil (20: 24 "Saponifed) 
Palm Fatty’ Acid (c..) ib. 
Potassium Oleate (drums) 
Red Lead 


b. 
No. 2 RM (dlvd.) Ib. 
Sodium Laurate, 75%..... Ib. 


Sodium Oleate, 75%......Ib. 


Paste (drums) .... 


Sodium Stearate, 75%....1b. 


USP Grade (drums)... . Ib. 


Stearic Acid, Single Pressed 


Groco 53 


Stearex B “(divd.) b. 
Stearic Acid, Double Pressed 


Ib. 


Stearic Acid, Other 
Neo-Fat 1-58 


White Lead’ Basic “Car: 
bonate 
White Lead Basic ‘Suifate. ‘Ib. 


«Ib. 
ne Stearate Ib 
Ib. 
Actifat (dms.) 


16% - 
23% - 

1% 
45 55 
— «.1975 
2150 
45 
— 
45 - 
14% - .15% 
14% - 151% 
15% - 
23%- .25% 
14%4 16 
21 «ae 
19% - .21% 
1190 - 1315 
1400 - .1825 
1450 - 


30 

41 4 

260 = - 35 
- «18 


SO. "10. dms.)...cwt. 
SOAC-KL (min. 10 dms.)cwt. 


ANTI-COAGULANTS 
Anhydrous Ammonia (l.c.l. 
qua Ammonia (dms.).... 


ANTI-FOAMING AGENTS 
Aero Anti Foam H........Ib. 


Ib. 
D.C. Antifoam A Ib. 
Defoamer 650 Ib. 

Ib. 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 

Ge 


- 8.00 
75 85 
031 - .035 

— 35 


— - .08% 
5.65 - 6.65 
— - 12% 
12 
40 
2.20 - 2.30 


White . 


Antox 
Aranox 


Benzoquinone ........ 
Betanox Special .......... Ib. 
Eugenol 95% Ib. 
Ib. 
Neozone Standard ........ Ib. 

Ib, 


RUBBER AGE 


150 - 1.75 
70 72 
95 1.08 
1.65 
49-156 
— - 382 


AUGUST 


| 
| | 
lb, —— 1.20 
b —— - 1.30 
- 2.00 
= 61 
- 1,15 
- 1,00 
- 1.00 
- 2.16 
- 
- 3.00 
- 1.00 
1.25 
- 1.45 el 
- 2.50 
Tess 
13% - 
- 1.00 
- 1.00 
- = 
- 36 Dibutylarine (divd.) .....1b. .5534 
- 1,00 b 15 .16% 
- 1.10 L 
NA-22 (for neoprene).....Jb —— - 1.50 Ib. 
Permalux (for neoprene) lb. —— - 1.85 —— 
Santocure 64 71 - 20.65 
Selenac (Ethyl, Methyl)..Ib. —— - 1.45 —— - 19.50 60 - .62 
«Ib, —— - 1.45 67 : 
Tuads, Ethyl —— - 1 2 
Tuads, Methyl —— - 1 
63 
Michigan No. 30........1B . 
Ib. - No. 40 Extra Light.....Ib. —- - 
95! 
624 
\ 


CRUDE AND 
SYNTHETIC 


Merchants Report 
Pleasant-Smelling | 
Goods Sell Faster 


* 


Sole Distributor 
DUNLOP CENTRIFUGED LATEX 


North @ South @ Central @ America 


Odor-Treated by Sindar, 
Textiles. Plastics. Inks, 
Paint and Rubber Goods 


Find Ready Acceptance 


Sole U.S. Distributor 


SYNTHETIC LATICES for 
POLYMER CORPORATION LTD. 


nufac 

‘+6 Sindar Corporation, ma 

af Aromat 


AKRON 
turer a Sarnia, Ont., Canada 
‘ BOSTON * 
In Mexico: 
LOS ANGELES COMERCIAL TROPICAL, S.A. 
A Mexico City 
TORONTO 


Industrial Aromatics and Chemicals 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Branches: Philadelphia + Boston + Cincinnati » Detroit 120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, 
. 


CHARLES T. WILSON INC. 


Chicago + Seattle + Los Angeles + Toronto 


1. Compatible with Buna N and GR-S types of rubber 


2. Can also be used advantageously with Natural Rubber 4 
and Neoprene 
3. Improves processing and mo'ding 


4. Improves the following 


© Hardness Abrasion 
© Chemical Resistance © Heat Resistance o 
© Toughness © Mechanical Properties 


ALSO 


1. SYNVARITE RC Resins and Solutions for Rubber Cements and Adhesive 


®@ Excelle Solvent Release 


r detackifying and reinforcing of Natural and Synthetic latex. 


2. SYNVARON TN.-23 f 


3. SYNVAREN Liquid resin: for cements and adhesives. 


MANUFACTURING PHENOLIC, UREA AND RESORCINOL 
RESINS FOR ALL INDUSTRIES SINCE 1939 
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ANTI-OXIDANTS (Cont'd) 


Permalux . : 
Resorcin, Tech. -Ib. 

35 
Ib 
Santowhite Crystals 


Santowhite L 
MK 


Sequestrene AA 
N 


2 Ib. 

NA3 lb 
Stabilite 
Alba ib 

«Ib. 
stabilizer No. 1 Ib. 
Stabilizer No. 320 ........ Ib. 
Tannic d, Ib. 
Thermofiex Ib 
V-G-B . 
Wing-Stay S ....... 


ANTI-SCORCHING AGENTS 
Armeen H1 
Bensoic Acid—Tech... 
Good-rit 


Sodium hn ate 60-62% 


ANTISEPTICS AND GERMICIDES 


Arquad Ib 

Ib 

Ib 

Nuodex Ib 

Nuodex Zinc 8% (dms.) 

) Ib 

Or Cresol (26 7?) Ib 

ler D lt 


Soligen Drier—Copper 8% 
(drums) It 

Zinc 8% (dms.) ......Ib 


ANTI- ore AGENTS (for 
Webnix 33 


34. Ib 


AROMATICS (DEODORANTS) 


Coumarin ..... 


Deodorant 65 
Deodorant L-37 
L-44 


Deodorant 18301. 


ib: 

9 
Naugaromes (dms.) Ib. 
eum Delta .... 

Gamma b 

B 

Cc 

D 

E 

I 

GD 

Ib 

K b 
Perfume Oi] Bouquet 

Vanilla M 

> b 
Rodo No 0 Ib, 
R me (dm 
Rubber Perfume 
Russian Leather 7 ........1b 
Vanillir It 
BLOWING AGENTS 
Ammonium Bicarbonate 
Blowing Agent ‘CP: 975.. 
Sodium Bicarbonate, U.S. 

(c.l ..cwt 
Unicel Ib 

the ib 
Ib. 


SUA 
& 


t 


BONDING AGENTS 
MDi 


x Compounds ........gal. 
Ty-Ply Q (BN & S)....gal. 


COAGULANTS 

Acetic Acid—56% (bbls.) cwt. 
Glacial—99% % (bbis.) cwt. 

— Nitrate, Tech.., 


Hydroxyacetic Acid—70% 
(dms.) 


Zinc Nitr: ate, Tech. 


COLORING AGENTS 


(also M, R)..Ib. 
Aquabla Ib. 
Black Shield 4-35 (dms.).. —_ 
Carbon Black—See Reinforcing 
Lampblack No. 10........ 
Mapico Black Iron oon 
(50 Ib. bags) 


Raven! Black Pure Tron 


Blue 
Blue GD, Dispersed....... Ib. 


Blue YD, Dispersed. ; 
Milori Blue 11840 (dlvd.). ib 
Monastral Fast Blue CPL Ib. 


PCD, Dispersed ........ lb. 
Ib. 
Rubber Blue X-1999 ..... Ib. 
Stan-Tone Blue .......... Ib. 
Ib. 
Vansul Blue M.B. ..... ...]b. 
Victoria Blue BP. 262-D.. 
Brown 
Brown Iron Oxide........ Ib 


Green 
Filo Green D-700 (and 

Green Chromium Oxide, 


Oxide, 


Hydrated .....cwt. 8 


Green "F ‘D, Dispersed Ib. 
Monastral Fast Green —, 

Db. 

GS 


Permansa Green CP-594.. . lb. 
Pigment Green 

GIZ652D ...... 
Ramapo Green ....... 
Rubber Green X-1292.....Ib. 
Stan-Tone Green 


Vansul Green M.B. ......Ib. 

Maroon 

gone Tone Maroon ........ Ib. 
sul Maroon M.B. .....1b. 

Orange 


Rubber Orange X-2065... .1b. 
Stan-Tone Orange ........lb 
Vansul Orange M.B. ...... Ib 


Red 
Antimony Trisulfide ......1b. 
R. M. P. Sulfur Free. .Ib. 
R. M. P. No. 3. t 
‘admium Red . 
imolith Red (bbis.)..... 
Red (divd.)...... Ib. 
Indian Red, American, 


. .cwt. 
-cwt. 
Tron. . Ib. 
Red _ Iron xi 
Red PBD 
BD, 
2BL 
PBI. 


Rubanox Red CP-762 
(divd. 


«lb. 
Rubber Red CP- 339 “diva. )Ib. 
Rubber Red RT-36 oS 
Rubber Red RT- as. 
Rubber Red X-1148 
Rubbered 
Solfast Red CP-663 (dvd. ib 


CP-787 (divd.) 


Stan-Tone Red ........... Ib. 
Sun Burnt 
Vansul Red M.B. ........ Ib 
Watchung Red ..........1b. 


spersed .. Ib. 


1 
1 


40 
75 
.80 
11 
.80 
.30 

05 

60 

90 


White—Lithoposs 
Albalith 

Astrolith 
Cryptone BT 


agle 
Permalith 
Sunolith ..... 


White—Titanium Pigments 


Ti-Pure .. 
Titanox A—all grades. 
(divd.) 
RA (dlvd.) 
RA-10 (divd.) 


RC HT dvd. 


White—Zinc Oxide (American 
AZO-ZZZ 11 (and 22, 33, 


St. Joe Black 
Green Label 


Red Label 


White—Zinc Oxide (Dispersed) 
Dispersed Zinc Oxide......Ib. 


White—Zinc Oxide (French Process) 


Eagle Green Seal ‘ 
Eagle Red Seal. 
Eagle White Sea 
Florence Green S 


White—Zinc Sulfide 
Cryptone ZS-800 ......... Ib. 


Yellow 
Anchor oe Pure Iron 

Cadmolith Yellow (bois). 
Chrome Yellow . 
Chrome Yellow 12310... tb 
M: apic Yellow (50 Ib. 


Rubber Yellow X-1940....Ib. 


Stan-Tone Yellow ........Ib 


Oximony Iron Oxide. 
Vansul Yellow M.B. . 


Yellow 
GD, Dispersed ........ Ib 


DISPERSING AGENTS 


Armeen 18 
Darvan No. 1 (and No. 2).1Ib 
Daxad 11 (21, 23) Ib. 
Dispersaid 
Pural: a 
Marasperse ( 

CB 


Trenamine D-25_ 
Triethanolamine (drums) 


Yelkin TT Ib 
EXTENDERS 


Advagum: 1098.02 
Bunaweld Polyraer No. 780. ib 
No 14 Ib 


D-92 (and D-93) (dms.) Ib. 


Latex Extender. .gal 

. Ib 

Synprowax 


AS 


66 - .73 - 7.25 O8! 
é 7 OS - 
14.05 - 14.55 
21% 
— + 1.55 11% 
46 - 
67 12 Horse Head Special.......lb.  .16 
34 42 55 7 
3.40 - 3.45 
i (90 - 2.40 173% - 18% 
2.25 - 2.30 b. .17%- .18% 
i Ib. - .19% 
; Ib. .174 - 
1234 3 Kadox 15, 17 and 72......]b. 17 
— - .21% 
ag 
1.50 - 2.25 par 
1.75 - 2.25 3.00 -100.00 
— - 1.85 
: —— 6.75 — - 4.00 1000 - ; 
Deo oO GD 3427... 1b. 1.70 ... lb. —— 
£30: 3.00 - 3.05 lb. 
1.05 - 2.80 
1.50 - Orange FD, Dix - 2.75 
21-140 
=: 
63-68 
32 04% - .05% 
2.00 = 125 06 
1.90 - 11% - 
1150 175 Rubbex Ib 267 - -285 
240 - 7s 1.50 11.75 Stan-Chem BQC .........Ib.  .12% - .17% 
5.00 3 50 79 - 12.00 x 
85 —— - 1.80 21% - 221 
—— - - — .22 
Gane — -  .1480 
—< 82 110 - 
— - 1.40 11150 16 
- .20 .90 - 23 7 
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MAGNESIA DAREx 


for use with natural Copo) 
and synthetic “Mers 
RUBBER 


for all compounding purposes 


high styrene rubber resins, elastic 
and heat-resistant, for shoe soles, 
wire insulation, floor tile, molded 
and extruded products. 


Genmag Technical — 
with neoprene, for scorch resistance. 


Extra Light Calcined Magnesia — DAR E x 
* for excellent scorch resistance and high tensile, fast cures. q Cop ol 
Light Calcined Magnesia No. 101— Pha YMer 


low in price; high in effectiveness. 
Heavy Calcined Magnesia— 


low manganese types in a variety of finenesses. 
Magnesia Carbonate — &. 


light, fine and pure. 


4 


high styrene resin emulsions for 
rug and upholstery backings, | 
leather finishes, paper coatings ond 
impregnants, lotex base paints, etc. 


SPECIALISTS IN MAGNESIA Organic 
MANUFACTURERS IMPORTERS DISTRIBUTORS Chemicals 
Division 


DEWEY AND ALMY 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Cambridge 40, Massachusetts | 


DAREX, REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


HERE'S HOW | 


you can relieve yourself of the bothersome and time- 
consuming details of buying rubber. Simply arrange 
for S. J. Pike & Co. to service purchases for you. 


natural 
synthetic 


Years of experience assure complete knowledge of 
grades and prompt execution. 


Phone or wire today at our expense. 


In Akron: 
Tanney-Costello, Inc. 
868 E. Tallmadge Ave. 

Blackstone 4148 


S. J. PIKE & CO., INC. 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


In Los Angeles: 
Merit Western Co. 
George Steinbach 
1248 Wholesale St. 
Tucker 8851 


CABLE ADDRESS "'PIKESID, N.Y." TWX-NY 1-3214 TEL: COrtlandt 7-1584-5-6 
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PILLERS (Inert and Reinforcing) 


Abrasives 

Carbonit 

Lionite 

Pumice . .03 
Aluminum Hydrate el 07 
Aluminum Silicate 

Marter White ......... ton 18.50 


Barium Carbonate (l.c.1.)..ton 72.50 
Barytes 


No. 1 Floated, White.. ton 37.60 
No. 2 Floated, Un 
bleached ton 35.60 
No. 22 Barytes j ton 
Bentonite (c.l.) ton —— 
SPV Volclay (cl.).. ton -—— 
Calcium Carbonate 
........ ton —— 
.l. White No 1.) .ton —— 
B White No. 2 l.)..ton —— 
Blue Star XX ton —— 
Calcene T -ton 60.00 
Caltec ..+..ton 40.00 
Calwhite ton 
Camelwite ......... ..ton —— 
Gamaco ...ton —— 
Kalite (c.1.) ton —— 
Laminar . ton — 
ton ——- 
ton —— 
.ton —— 
ton 45.00 
ton120.00 
tan 15.00 
on 
so (c.l.) —— 
Witearb R (c.1.) ....ton110.00 
R-12 (c.l. .ton 71.00 
Werk ton —— 
Calcium Silicate 
Silene EF ...ton120.00 
L .ton125.00 
Calcium Sulfate, “Anhydrous 
now White Filler...... ton —— 


Calcium Sulfate, Hydrous 
Crysta Cal te) 
Terra Alba No. 1.. -ton 12.00 


Chalk Whiting .0150 - 


Paris Whiting. -..ton 
Clay 


Alsilite (c.l.) ........ --ton 14,00 
Alsite (e.1.) ton —— 
Aluminum Flake ......ton 22.50 
A.S.P. No. 1 (c.1.).....ton —— 
No. 11 (c.1.) ton — 
Buca (c.l.) . ton —— 
) 


3 
Burgess Iceberg od 
Surgess Volyclay ......ton —— 
Catalpo (e.1.) 


Dixie (c.1.) 

Hi-White R 

Hydratex R tc — 

Kaolloid Oey (c.l.)....ton —— 
) 


Markham (« : ton 14.00 
or 3.50 
agon ton —— 
Pigment 5 ton 21.85 
Pigment 22 ton 16.50 
Pigment 33 ton - 
RX-43 .. ..ton 
Stan-Clay ton 25.00 
Stellar-R -...ton —— 
Suprex 
Upton +. 19.50 
Whitetex (cl.) ........ton —— 
Diatomaceous Earth ...ton 30.00 
Kaylorite (c.1.) ...ton —— 
arite ton —— 
Flock 
Cotton, white and 10 


Filfloc F —— 
1 I It 


Pol abies ton 145.00 
Rayon, bleached or dyed. - 81 
Rayon, grey .. 
Solka-Flo 


Wool, bleached or ayed. .70 
Glue, Bone (dlvd.) 18 
Leather, Shredded 
Lignin ... 

ndulin Ib 09 
Limestone, Pulverized ....ton 3.25 


Industrial Filler No. 100 ton —— 
Mi tor ( 


icro \ 
Velvet Filler, Regular. .to1 


Magnesium Carbonate ....1b .0950 - 
K & M Clearcarb.. Ib. 
Magnesium Oxide ........ Ib. 05 - 

Magnesium ton 18.00 
Airex . 25.00 
Asbestel 20.00 
Blue Star Talc........ to 

ilver 
Sierra White ........ + ton 21.25 


FILLERS (Cont'd) 


7 


Micro-Mica _.06% 
Mineralite (c.l.) ......tom 25.00 
Silversheen Ib. .07 
Triple A (c.l.)...ton —— 

WwW Ground Biotite 


Pyrophyllite 


ton - 

Slate (e.L)....ton 15.00 
Talc, Domestic ton 10.00 
Walnut Shell Flour....... ton 45.00 
Whiting, Commercial ....ton —— 
Cameline (c.l.) ........ ton 8.50 
C-C-O White .........-t08 
Keystone (c.l.) .....+-- ton —— 
Rambo No. 1 White....ton -—— 
No. 6 
Veroc (c. 


Welco (c.l. ) 
York White R 


Wood Flour .........+5. ton 22.00 
FINISHING MATERIALS, SURFACE 
Beaco Finishes ........+- gal. 2.10 
Black Out .....cccccceee al. 4.50 
Shellac, Orange Gum..... Ib. 45 
FLAME RETARDANTS 
Chlorinated I Yaraffin 42....1b. —— 
Zine Borate 3167...... 18 
LUBRICANTS, MOLD 
Aquarex D .. 

L Paste It 

ME 

MDL Paste . tt 

WA Paste . t 
Akro Gel ....... — 
Borax, Granular a. .ton 81.00 
Carbowax 4000 .. ....... Ib. .31 


‘(dms.). gal. —— 


D.C. 3 ‘Compoxind 6.20 
D.C. Emulsion N 1.59 
35 \ 
35B 1.54 
D.C 3.71 
Dipex 14 
Dri-Lube 
Glydag Ib. 1.30 
Hawkeye Flake (dlvd.)....Ib. —— 
Latex-I ‘GR (divd.) ...Ib.  .18% - 
lb —— - 
Liqui- lb, —— 
WE lb — 
INT lb. —— 
Lubrex es Ib. .25 
Migralube —— 
Mold Lubricant No. 72° 
Conc 2.50 
738 ... 1.26 


Mold-Slick . 
Mold-White 
Nopcolube 
Orvus WA Paste (dms.)..Ib. 
] 


Redotex s 


Rubber-Glo ..... 
Rusco Mold Paste..... 
Thermalut 
Ulco Mold 
Ucon Lubricants 
Werkrite Flakes (dlvd.)...Ib. - 
Powder (dlvd.) Ib 91 


LUBRICANTS, RUBBER 
Extrud-o-Lube . 

G.B. Naphthenic Neutrals. 4 A 
Propylene Stearate (dms.) .68 


LUBRICANTS, RUBBER — 


Barium Stearate .......- 
Calcium Stearate 


Glycerized Lubricant g 
Polyethylene Glycol ...... 
Rexanol 


Zinc Stearate 


. Seve> 


PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS 


Ib. 
BCA (dms.) Ib 


Butoxyethy! 
bonate . 


Butyl Stearate: CP (dms.). 
-1 


Candelilla Wax Prime... .1b 
Capryl Benzyl! Sebacate.... 


owax “4000 (drums) 


81 
Carnay tba | Wax, Crude 


Wax 


Dibutyl Sebacate—Tech. 
C.P. 


hac 
Di-Carbitol Phthalate 
Dicyclohexy! Phthalate . 
Diethy! Phthalate (t.c.). 
Di.2 Phthalate (t. 3 


Ib. 
Di Azelate (dms.). |b. 


Dimethyl Phthalate (t.c.)..Ib 
Diocty! Phthalate (dms.). .Ib 
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MOLD CLEANERS 4 
Actusol (dlvd.) .........gal. 1.40 
- 19 - 07% Shelblast 80.00 
30.00 - 25.00 Sprex A.C. (dlvd.) ......1b. 15% | 
52.40 - 06% PEPTIZING AGENTS 
- 07% Peptizer P-12 Ib. .84 1.00 
-120.00 
- 27.00 
1580 111-00 cto $0 
- 70.00 Adipol 43% - 
- 57.50 17/00 2EH 42 .43 
- 30.00 American Pine Tar.......Ib. -0350 - .0473 
- 50.00 18°00 Arolene 1980 (c.l.) ......lb. ——_ .10 | 
- 30.00 Aromatic Tar .........-gal. .0573 - .1973 
- 27.50 Bardol O24 + 03% 
a - 60.00 Beeswax, Refined & 
-135.00 235 Bleached ..........--lb. .60 .65 
we 18.50 8.00 Yellow Refined ........]b. .52 .5S 
- 30.00 2 .0280 - .0290 
-120.00 BRS 700 0175 - 10260 
-135.00 | Bunarex Resins 06% - 07% 
- 18.00 — - «15 
: 14 uta 4- 
33 
- 40.00 uty! Cellosolve Perlargonate 
- 35.00 6°80 Butyl Palmitate .........-Ib. —— - .26% 
- 45.00 «lb. 14 
35/00 Cabflex Di-BA (dms.) ....Ib. - 44% 
Cha Di-OA (dms.) ...... Ib 43% - 46% 
« Di-OP (dms.) .........1b 40 42% 
; - 14.00 Califlux $10, 550 .........Ib. .025 - .0325 
- 10.50 4 @ 
- 13.50 Carbonex =.0325 - 
- 35.00 % S Ib. - 
33/50 Ib. - 
- 36.00 12.00 Ib. .0375 - .0425 
32'50 Ih. —— - .29 
- 30.00 CTLA Polymer .........gal. 17% -  .32 
tb. Cumar Resins ............lb. - _.14% 
Degras, Common ........lb, —— - 
-178.00 25 Dibenzyl Sebacate ....... .74 7634 
- 1,50 75°00 Dibutoxethyl Sebacate .....Ib. —— 
18 "133% Dibuty! Phthalate ....... Ib. .29% - 
- 1,00 Dicapr pate 
- .20% 103 D alate 
06 ANG - 42 
— - .42 
10.00 — - .24 
25.00 D b .28%-  .31 
27.00 50 + .52% 
= .1050 1 43 
.06 - - 1,48 ) e (t Ib. - 
35.uu — .23 —— - .23 
27.00 — - 13 
23.00 Slab-Dip ——— 1octy! sebacate (dms.)...1D. .62% - .65 
23.25 46 - 48 Dipolymer Oil ..........gal. —— - 
628 
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GENERAL LATEX 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Importers and Compounders 
Uatural and Synthetic 
RUBBER LATEX 


VULTEX ® 
BUNA N 
PLASTISOLS 
RESIN EMULSIONS 
LATEX COMPOUNDS 


General Latex & Chemical Corp. 


666 Main St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


General Latex & Chemicals (Canada) Ltd. 
Verdun Industrial Bldg., Verdun, Montreal, Que. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
Exclusive Agents for sale in USA of 
Horrisons & Crosfield Malayan Latex 


120 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


WHitehall 3-2400 
CRUDE & SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER 


NATURAL & SYNTHETIC 
LATEX 


Balata—Gutta Percha 
Pontianak—Gutta Siak 


All Grades of 


Brazilian and Far Eastern 


Chewing Gum Raw Materials 


LITTLEJOHN & CO., Ine. 
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A DEPENDABLE 4 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


HOSE AND BELT 
YARNS CORDS*- THREAD! 
SHEETINGS - SPECIALTIES 

IFIED COTTO 

FABRICS 


MAGLITE—M* 
A Magnesium Oxide for 
Neoprene Compounding 


MAGLITE—D* 
All the advantages of Maglite M 
with added advantages; greater 
bulking. Higher active MgO con- 
tent, less dust. 


*Produced by Marine Magnesium Products Division of 
Merck & Co., Inc., from sea water by patented processes 


PHTHALOCYANINE BLUE - TALC 
STEARATES - CLAYS - SOAPSTONE 
+ C.P.RED OXIDES - WHITING 

+ FILLERS - PUMICE 


Call on Whittaker 
“The Talc House” 


260 West Broadway 
DANIELS, 


WHITTAKER 


| 
| Industrial Textiles 
Rubber Industry 
| homaston wus | 
gr 
629 


PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) 
05% - 


Dispersing Oil No. 10.... Ib 
Dutrex B .... 
5 and 6 pata Ib 
15E gal 
20, 21, 22 and 2 . lb 
EL/ 
10-P «lb. 
Ib. 
DCHP -Ib 
Eshox (dms.) ......<. . 
Flexol B-400 Ib 
DOP Ib 
TOF Ib 
3GO Ib. 
Galex W-100 ............1b. 
G. B. Light Process Oil ..1b. 
G. B. Naphthenic Neu 
wals 
Good-Rite GP233 gal 

61 zal 
500 (dms.) .......Ib. 
Hercolyn (dlvd.) ....... Ib. 
Herron-H.T, .. 
Herron-Plas .. 

B lb 
Ib 
Ib. 

Indonex (633%, 

634%, 63 gal 
Ib 
Kenflex It 
KP 23 (dms.) lh 

70 (dms Ib. 
120 (dms.) 
140 (dms.) .. 
150 (dms.) .. ; Ib 
Kremol 40 gal 

Kronisol (drums) ........ Ib 

Kronitex (drums) ........Ib 

Lanolin, Tech, Anydrous. . .1b 

Lead Oleate .... 


Lindol (dms.) ...... 

Methox (dm 

Methyl 
Methy! Oleate 
Methyl! Stearate (dms.) Ib 


an "Wax, 
Monten Wax 

Monty Wax .. 
Morflex No. 
Natac 


Crude . Ib. 


wis 
Nerium 
Nevillac Resins (dms.)....Ib. 
Neville Resins (dms.) ... Ib. 
Nevindene Resins (dms.). 


Nevinol (dms.) Ib. 
Vevoll 
Nevisx 10 “(dms. 
Nuba 1 (and 2) ) 
3 Ib 
(and 30) Oil dms.). 


No. 480 Oil Proof Res 
Ohopex Q10 (dms.) 
Ortho Nitrobiphenyl 
Ozokerite Wax No. 


Ib. 
Ib. 
P-1 (and 4 It 


. -gal 
Para ube (Le..). . 
Pepton 22 


PG-16 (drums) It 


cocizer 
Piecolastic A (and B, C, 


FT, FHF and FX 
T-135 


Piccolyte S Resins 1 
Piecolyte WW Resins. ....Ib. 
Piccoumaron Resins Ib 
Piccovar I! 
Piccovol 
Pictar gal 
Pigmentar 


02% 
020 


| 


|| | | 
ons tow 


ER 


4- 


PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'a) 


Pigmentaroil 
Plastac M 

Plasticizer 22% 
Plasticizer SC .. 
Plasticizer VA-1 
Plasticizer W-13 
Plasticizer XP-3 


Plastoflex 50 


vs" 


Plastogen 


9720 .. 
Plastone. 
Polymel C-128 


Propylene Stearate (dms.). .Ib. 
PT 400 Pine tar (600, 

800) (t.c., dms.) ... 


Sherolatum 
Softener No. 
Staflex IXA 
Petrolatum 


Staybelite Resin (dms.). cwt. 


Sunny South Burgundy 

Pitch Ib 
Sunny South Pine Tar. Ib 
Sunny South Rosin Oil. .. gal. 


Superla Wax 


Tricresyl Phosphate ...... Ib. 
Vanadiset A .... 

No. 2 (c.1.) 

No. 4 (c.1.) 


P 
Witresin—Granular 


PROCESSING AIDS 
Castor Oil, Processed 
(dms.) 
Refined (drums) 
Castorwax (min. 250 Ibs.).1b 


Dutrex 7 


Millr: 
Resin No 

PROTECTIVE & STABILIZING 
Alpha Protein ....... 
Ammonium Alginate . 
Aroostoocrat ..... «lb. 
Carob Bean Flour ........ Ib. 
Ib. 
Ethylene Diamine 68%... .1b. 
Prosein b. 


1 
Rex Compound No. 2801. .Ib. 


Tragacanth “Flakes 
RECLAIMING AGENTS 
Armeens C Ib. 


to 
an 


517 H.B. Oil 11% - .16% 
22° 27 
(and 28, 32 33s 38 
25. - 3u 
3 i «gal. 21 
Caustic Soda—Flake 76% 
Liquid 50% (t.c.)..... pa — - 2.4 
Solid 76% (c.l., dms.)..cwt. —— 3.20 
Cresylic Acid (99-100%) . gal. 1.20 1,39 
E-5 ..- gal 25 
G. B. Reclaiming Oil..... gal. 12, 18 
Heavy Aromatic Naphtha 
gal —— - .12% 
LX-77 Reclaiming Solvent gal. 21 : .30 


LX-572 Reclaiming Oil ...gal. .23  - .28 


Neo-Fat 05% - 07K 
Light “pine ‘oil 50 60 
O ail 28¢ 
Reclaiming Oil 3186 (t.c.)gal. 28 38% 
Reclaiming Oil 3186-G... gal. 25 3613 
Reclaiming Reagent No. 12 15 
Soda Ash (c.!., bags). cw —— - 1.40 
Solvenol 1 (dms — 
Solvent gal. .20% 26% 

7-42 .gal. .28 
Union Solvent 4060-0 al, —— 147 
X-1 Resinous Oil ... .0190 .0285 
X-60 Solvent ...... 24 32 
ASENTS—-CARBON BLACK 

. Hard Pr g (HPC) (bags) 

Atlantic HPC-98 0740 - 1225 
Continental F ...... “lb. 0740 - .1225 
Croflex 0740 - .1225 
Crow 0740 - .1225 
Dixiedense 1 (and §). Ib. 0740 
Kosmobile. S). Ib. 0740 - .1225 
Kosmos Ib. 0740 .1225 
Micronex HPC Ib. .0740 1225 
Witco Disperso Gi Ib. 0740 1225 
Channel, Medium Processing (MPC) (bags) 
Atlantic MPC-95 b. .0740 - 1225 
Continental A ...... 0740 1225 
Dixie R-1 Ib. .0740 - 
Dixiedensed HM (and S-66)Ib. 0740 .1225 
Huber Arrow TX...... 0740 - .1225 
Kosmobile HM (and S-66) 0740 1225 
Micronex Standard .. 0740 
Spheron 6 0740 .1225 
Texas M lb. 0740 - .1225 
Witco Disperso No. 1..... Ib. 0740 1225 
Ch 1, Easy Pr 
Atlantic EPC 
Continental A/ 
Croflex 77 .1225 
Dixiedensed .1225 
Ib. 0740 - .1225 
Micronex 0740 - 1225 
Witco Dis sperso No. 12....Ib. 0740 «1225 
Ib. 0740 - .1225 


Channel, Conductive (CC) 


Dixie 5 Dustless .........]b. - .1425 
Kesmink dustless ... ....1b. 0868 - .1425 
Spheron N .... 2500 - 3000 
Furnace, Fast mote (FEF) (bags) 
Kosmos 50 “sie 0600 - 1000 
Statex M .0600 - .1000 
Sterling Ib. .0600 - -1000 
Furnace, High Modulus (HMF) (bags) 
Continex HMF 0525 - .0975 
Dixie 40 .0550 - 0950 
Kosmos 40 0550 - .0950 
Modulex 0550 - 0950 
Statex 93 .0550 - 0950 
Sterling L 0550 - .0950 
Furnace, Medium Abrasion (MAF) (bags) 
Philblack <A > lb -0600 1000 
Furnace, Reinforcing (RF) ae 
Furnace, Semi-Reinforcing _ (bags) 
Contes SRY 0400 - 0800 
0400 - .0800 
Sterling lb. 0450 
Sterling S Ib. .0400 - 0800 
RUBBER AGE, AUGUST. 1951 


| 
0334 —— 09% | 
Plastolein 9050 —— +148 

as 19% 20% | 

11 18 6 - 10 

—: 2 

— = 208% 340-42 

465 Resin (drums)...... Ib. .05 - ‘05% 

‘47%, - 152% SIN 0200+ 0285 
— gal. .54 - 1.20 
37% -  .38 R.S.O. Softening Oil..... Ib. .03 - .05 
45% - Rubberol . 2544 
41% - Santicizer B-16 ..........lb 50 52 
3 7 
10 - .38% Syncera Wax 1175 
It Syn Tac (c.1.)..........gal. —— - 33 
-16 Synthetic Revertant Oil... .Ib. — 16 
AS K-Tarnel NR (t.c.).......lb. ——  .0851 
- 09 Terpene A —— - .65 
: 02% - 103% % By 
08% - .10% ‘08% - (bogs) 
053% - 106% 100 1:16 
Ib. .36%- .37% 
25 26 : 
40 - 41% ‘ 
P-4( Ih = 37% 
P-8 Ib 2634 193 
4 (and 1000 Ib 35 36 "2714 
Paradene Resins (dms.) ..1b. 05 - .06 is ‘ 
Para Flux 1825-1925 13% 116% 
046 - 1048 
- 
= 33” AGENTS 
: 2214 5 
75 (and 100) Ib 13 —  - 95 
Rubber Resin 1 Ib 1855 1905 — - 
Sos gal. 29 .46 
0514 28 138 
Ih 29 20 - 
| 
Ih. .2234 2314 — - 
50 195 
127, 135 
60 «(1.35 
02% 
25 50 .S8 
0410 - 0655 42 «50 
i 
= — 


STEEL CALENDER STOCK 
SHELLS 


ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 
forged steel hubs for 114”, 114” and 2” square bars. 


4”, 5”, 6”, 8”, 10”, 12”, 15”, 20” and 24” diameters. Any 
length. 

Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, Tables and Jigs. 
Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


THE W. F. G COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 


THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 


AKRON 14, OHIO 
Manufacturers of | 4 colloidal hydrated 


ALUMINUM | siicate. tte. 
FLAKE 


natural, synthetic and 
reclaimed rubber. 
NEW ENGLAND AGENTS ¢ WAREHOUSE STOCKS: 
BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 
401 Industrial Trust Bldg. Providence 3, R. |. 


CANADA: STANDARD CHEMICAL COMPANY LTD. 
Leaside, Toronto 17, Ontario, Canada 


EXCLUSIVE 
Agents 


RAY - BRAND 
Centrifuged Latex 


Normal Latex 
@ GR-S Latex Concentrate 


© Natural and Synthetic 


REVERTEX Latex. Compounds 


72-75% Latex 
Concentrate 


We maintain a fully equipped 
laboratory and free consulting 
service. 


LATEX DIVISION 


RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


SALES Charles Larkin 250 Delaware Ave., 
Buffalo 2, N.Y.; Blachford Ltd., 977 Aqueduct St., Montreal 3, 
Canada; Ernesto Del Valle. Tolsa Mexico D oF. 


WATERGROUND WHITE AND BIOTITE 


USED FOR i 40 YRS. 


THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 
THE ENGLISH MICA CO. 


STERLING BUILDING, STAMFORD, CONN. 


SOFTENERS and 
‘From the Pine Tree 


ROSIN OIL 
PINE TAR 
BURGUNDY PITCH 
GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 
Send for “Pine Tree Products” Booklet 


NATIONAL ROSIN OIL PRODUCTS. Inc. 


ORIGINAL PRODUCERS OF 
MAGNESIUM SALTS FROM 
SEA WATER 


REGULAR AND SPECIAL GRADES OF 
MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATES 3 


OXIDES 
FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY. 


Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Distributors: 
ew 6 yuteau Ave 


ichardson_ Agencies, Ltd.” THE SHALL co. 
PHILADELPHIA: R. Peltz Co. ca 


c cinnati, Cleveland 


‘Write for Brochure 


| 7 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
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REINFORCING AGENTS—CARBON BLACK 
(Cont'd) 


Furnace, Fine (FF) —, 
Statex B ..... 


Sterling 99 


Furnace, High Abrasion 


x 

PI O 
Statex: R 
Vulcan 3 


Furnace, Very Fine (VFF) (bags) 


Statex K . 


Thermal, Medium (MT) (bags) 


ix 1.) 


REINFORCING AGENTS—SILICA 


REINFORCING AGENTS—MISCELLANEOUS 
Darex Copolymer No. 3 
X43 (and SSE)... 
Darex Copolymer 
No. and X34 : 
Durez (and 12707) 
Derez 13355 ..... 


Good-R ite Resit 


Marrr 
Pliol ite. Latex 190 .. 
Pliolite N 
Pliolite S6 (and S6B) 

esin eee 


C-3 Masterbatch 
C-4 Masterbatch 
Masterbatch 
GSO Masterbatch 
N Masterbatch . 
R Masterbatch .. 
Polyco 220 ...... 


RETARDERS 


Dutch Boy Norma 


ESEN 


Retarder ASA ... 


Retarder PD 


Retarder W ...... 


Retardex 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 


Mineral Rubber 


38 
Black Diamond 
Byerlyte 


Gilsonite, Selects 
Hard Hydrocarbon tin ) 


Herron Flake . 
Mineral Rubber, 


Vulcanized 


Brown 
Dispersed 
Neophax 
..... 


Miscell Rubber Sub 


Thermal, Fine (FT) bags) 


ix, Stainles 


G.B. Asphaltenes 


Gilsowax B .. 
Resin No. 1098 
No. 1198 


SOLVENTS 


Amsco Lactol Spirits, (tc gal 
Rubber Solvent 


Solv A (t.c.) 


Solv A-80 (t.c.) 


Solv B (t.c.) 


Solv B-90 (t.c.) 


Solv D (t.c.) 


Special Naphthalite (tee. al 
Textile Spirits (t.c.) 
Amy] Mixed 


Butyl Acetate (t 
Buty! Alcohol (t 
Secondary (dl d 
Tertiary (dlvd.) 
Carbon Bisulfide, 
Carbon Tetrachloride 
Cosol 


Diacetone, Pure (divd.)... 


$32 


SOLVENTS (Cont'd) 


Dichlorethy! 
Formal (dms.) ........ 
pentene 1 (dms.).....gal. 
Halowax Oil 
Heptanes (t.c ..-gal, 
Hexalin Cyclohexanol 
Alcohol, Ref. 


1 


Ether, ‘Ref (divd.) al, 
Mesityl Oxide (divd.).... Ib. 
Methyl Acetone, Sym. 

etl 


Methyl Tsobutyl 


N-5 Mix 

N-6 Hexanes (t.c.). gal. 

N-7 Hexanes 

Penetrell .. gal 

(t.c.) 
icolines, Refined. 
‘Mixed 

Proprietary Alcohol (ee) 


Pyridine, Refir 


Solvent (te c. 


Cc (t.c.)... al. 
E (Octanes) (t.c.).... 
R (Solvent Naphtha)...gal. 
Solvenol (dms.) owe 
Solvent, Crude, Li ‘ight. . 
Solvesso 100 (t.c.) ..... «gal. 


Sunny South Dipentine. ..gal 
Sunny South Pine Oil... .gal 


Toluene (drums) .... 
Toluol (t.c.) .. 


Trichlorethane Ib. 
Triglycol Dichlori je (dms) Ib. 

gal. 


0-W Hi-Flash al. 
Sp. Heptanes (t.c.).. 


Basic Silicate White Lead. oe 
> 


BVS 
Cadmium Stearate 
Dutch Boy DS.207 


Lead Stearate, Precip. ....lb 
Fuse 

Lithium Stearate 

Stabelan E 
x 


Stabilizer No. 3 
Stabilizer No. 
Stabilizer No. 52 
Stabilizer E6B 
Stabilizer JCX 


Ib 
Stabilizer V-1-N ......... Ib 
Stabilizer V-7939 ........ Ib. 
Ib. 
STIFFENING AGENTS 

SUN CHECKING AGENTS 
Amtisun Ib. 
Helionome Ib. 
Sharples Ib. 


Galex (dru ms) 
Indopol H-300 (bbls.) 
Koresin ....... 
Liquid Rubber Flux. 
Pentalyn 
Rubta 
Ester No. 10 
Ne. 4 


STABILIZING AGENTS (for Viny! Resi 


THICKENERS (FOR LATEX) 
Alcogum AN-6 ..........]b. 
AN-10 


lb. —— 
Betanol (drums) ......... lbh —— 
No. 


AML . 
WEP It 


\ 
Polyco 296 
Propylene Laurate 
Sodium Silicate 


VULCANIZING AGENTS 


Selenium 
Suttur 
Blackbird —— 
Darex Di spersed Sulphur..Ib. .12 
Dispersed Sulfur ......... Ib. ia 
Insoluble Sulfur 60 ......1b 
Spider —— 
Tellurium 
WASHING & FINISHING AGENTS 
Apcolene (€.6.) gal. —— 
WETTING AGENTS 
Advawet No. 10.........- lb, —— 
No 1b — 
lb. —— 
70% Clear....lb. .80 
Alrosol (dms.) ...... 
Alrosperse 


Santomerse 


Sorbit P 
Stablex G . 
Tergitol 4 (dms., 
7 (dms., divd.) 
O8 (dms., divd.)........lb. 
P28 (dms., ) 
Trenamine W-30 ........ 


MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 
Acto 450 (550-W, 600, 


MO 
No. 1 (and 


gal. 1.00 

» Ib. 21 
2-Ethylhexanol (dms.) 


Glycerine, 88% Sap., a 


(div: .25 
MODX 
Para Resin No. 2457 (c.l.). ie ood 

2718 lb, —— 
igmented Filmite ........ Ib, —— 
Reference Fluid SR .-gal. .85 

-60 
Resin No. 1226.. 1 
Rio Resin 52 
RR-10_ . — 
Santocel ...... 


Sherosope L, 


and P 12% 
Sublac B2 .26 
Synpep N — 
gal. 2.00 - 


Vanfre 
Vinsol Resin—-Lumps" 
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3 | : 
| | 
265 - .27 - 08% | 
) 06050 - .1050 30 - .42 we | ; 
b 0790 - .1220 47 64 (dms.)..Ib. .57 
} 790 - 125 
. 5 13 1s 2.00 
? 
— - .13% 
135 
( 451 47, «68 2.30 
1.75 
39 1.75 
4 40 Sk 2.25 : 
2 - 
50 — 141 
: 32 2.00 
26 2.00 
43 2.00 ‘ 
by Mar S and it - 48 — - .28 
} 8 Ib 48 — - -28 7 
ts 28 .12375 
«Ib. - .34 75 
45 - 46 078 - .083 .40 
WA Paste .. 28 
: ‘21% - 122% Aresket 240 .............Ib. .30 - .38 
ton 35.00 46.00 “49 70 
b. .28 - 50 - .30 
11310-1955 - 19 i 
13 - .24 - 32 
63 109 - .145 
3:3 
coe Bal, Advaresin 100 ...........Ib. 13% .14 - 04 
— - 17 15% - 1914 
: 1 - 11 - 54 
Aro gal. —— .219 — -_.14 
Benzol 90% = t. 12.50 13.50 - : 
11 .13 —— - .12 .28 
ech... 0440 - .0800 > 19% - .20% 
20 - 1 100 - 1,16 .96 
Cou --gal. .30 - .38 1.22 1.26 1.25 


i 
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CHECK WITH US FOR” 


RUBBER and PLASTIC SCRAP 


ROTEX RUBBER COMPANY, INC. | 


40 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


1-23 JABEZ ST., NEWARK 5, N. J. 


“ UNCURED COMPOUNDS ~ CURED OVERFLOW 
POLYETHYLENE VINYL (PVC) 


TELEPHONE: HUMBOLDT 2-8000 


Oxides and Carbonates Light and 
Heavy—Tech. and U. S. P. Quality 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 15, OHIO 


Offices and Distributors in all Principal Cities 


RARE METAL 
) RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. 


ATGLEN, PA. 


Have you considered the 
advantages of Carey Pel- 
letized Oxide of Magnesia 
packed in Polyethylene 
Bags—comparatively dust- 


free, with greater activity, 


MAGNESIA 


FOR YOUR RUBBER PROCESSING 
MACHINERY REQUIREMENTS 


RECONDITIONED NEW USED 
Mills — Hyd. Presses — Calenders — Banbury Mixers 
— Pumps — Extruders — Bale Cutters — Slitters — 


Vulcanizers — Grinders — Choppers — etc. 


As well as all miscellaneous equipment necessary to the proc- 
essing of rubber, contact the 


Akron Rubber Machinery Co., Inc. 
When buying or selling, try 
Akron Rubber Machinery Co., Inc. 


P.O. Box 88 Phone: WAlbridge 1183-4 Akron 9, Ohio 


TESTED 


1s TRUSTED 
WILLIAMS PLASTOMETER | 


One of the many *Scott Testers for “World- 
Standard" testing of rubber, textiles, plas- 
tics, paper, wire, plywood, up to | ton tensile. 


SCOTT 
TESTERS 


*Trademark 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 
85 Blackstone St. Providence, R. |. 


The French Rubber Journal 


REVUE GENERALE DU CAOUTCHOUC 


42, rue Scheffer, Paris 16, France 
Monthly Magazine established in 1924 
» Deals with all that concerns rubber. Up 
to date on every problem of the day. 
Also monthly French and Foreign rub- 
ber bibliography. 


Subscription rate: 2700 Franes a year 
Price per copy: 300 Francs 


Free sample copy on request 


x . 


Jenkins Co., Inc. 


2158 Front St., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio (Akron) 
RUBBER MASTERBATCH — CRUDE RUBBER — PLASTICS — CHEMICALS | 


[Directory of CONSULTANTS }} 


PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
Consulting Technologist—Research, product development, formulas, factory 
plans, engineering, chemical and physical testing. 

Fairhaven, Massachusetts 


R. R. OLIN LABORATORIES 
Rubber Technologist—Development and research in Natural Rubber, Syn 
thetic Rubber and Plastics. Also chemicals and compounding materials used 


with these materials 
PO. Box 372 RA, Akron 9, Ohio 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 
(Established 1931) 
Corrosion, weathering and sunlight tests. Four locations in Southern Florida 
for inland, salt atmospheric, tidewater and total immersion exposure tests 
4201 N. W. 7th St., Miami, Florida 


Rubber Technologist: Product development, formulas, factory layouts, engi- 
neering. Crude, synthetic and reclaim rubber. 
DONALD J. RASOR, Sr., Box 32, Burlington, Wisc. 
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Phone: Swandale 4846 


633 


_ 
INTIMONY 
| 


RATES: 
All Classifications (except Positions Wanted) : 
10c per word in light face type—Minimum, $3.00 
1Sc per word in bold face type—Minimum, $3.00 
Positions Wanted: 
$1.00 for 30 words or less; 
When Box Number is used, 


extra words, 5c each. 
add 5 words to word count. 


& Address all replies to Box Numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Copy for September 1951, issue, must be received by Tuesday, September 4th. 


CLASSIFIED WANT ADS —s, 


Heading on separate line, $1.00 in light face; $1.20 in bold face. 

Advertisements in borders: $15.00 per column inch; maximum, 85 
words per inch. 

All Classified Advertising must be paid in advance except for adver- 
tisers on contract. Send check with copy. 

Replies to keyed advertisements will be forwarded to advertiser 
without charge. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


HELP WANTED (Continued) 


RUBBER CHEMIST: E xperienced in rubber footwear, compounding, 


research and manufacture Thirteen years’ experience. College degree 

Married. Address Box 160-P, Rusper 
MIST: position with chance to make own opportunities 
‘| d_ willing to work. Experience—Ten years in development, 
ations and technical sales service, primarily in latices, resins 
; natural and synthetic, developing adhesives, coatings, satu 

similar compositions. Address Box 165-P, Rupper AGE 
PRODUCTION MANAGER or GENERAL MANAGER: Man with 
j over twenty years experience in production, management, testing and com 
pounding natural and synthetic rubber for specification molded goods and 
mechanicals Recent experience high temperature high speed molding. 
Practical, energetic, sses initiative, organizational ability, can handle 
personnel Proven f performance. Address Box 168-P, RuBBER 
AGt 

CHEMIST rhirty-two, experienced formulator. Latex, compounding, 


rubber cements, cellulosic lacquers, vinyl solutions, synthetic resins, emul 

. water solubles lications include: Industrial adhesives, coatings, 
finishes, combining, laminating, coated fabrics and paper, etc. Seeks part- 
time position or consultant work, New York City area. Address Box 177-P, 


Rupper Act 


| RUBBER CHEMIST Fourteen years experience in the tire and tube 

; field Strong background research compounding and factory develop- 
| ment. Willing to leave the tire field. Address Box 181-P, Russper AGE 

RUBBER and PLASTIC CHEMIST B. S. degree, middle-aged, exten 

sive experience in laboratory control, development and production. Desires 

supervisory position with responsible organization. Minimum salary $5,000. 


Address Box 188-P, Rusprer Act 


> relocated. Experienced in ail 
extruding and lathe cut 
Please advise duties and 


hanical and 
ing interested in perr 
als Address Box 194-P, 


mec also 


only 


AGE 


GRADUATE TECHNOLOGIST: Fifteen years expen 
ence rubber anc mechanicals, technical sales and manage 
ment, desir ’ responsible cap. a or technical sales with 
company n material Address Box 164 P, Rupper Act 


HELP WANTED 


with knowledge 
Address Box 


SUPERINTENDENT 
of rubber machinery 


169-W, Rusrer Act 


factory 
ations, 


shoe soling 
qualitic 


small 


For 
\ stating 


rite ete 


‘ete ENGINEER lo work exclusively in sales division of a large 
upplier to the rubber industry Experience in processing, compounding, 
ani truction ( etting up and following tire test programs to 
com ions Reply 1 etails. Strict confidence assured Ade@ress 
Box 1-W, Rurper Act 


“rization 
and sa 


DIRECTOR 
ind synthetic rul 


ary 


ARCH-—Ph.D 
nt desirable 


Address Box 


Experience in polyme 
Excellent opportunity 
172-W, Rupper AGe 


commensurate 


LATEX DIPPING 
Excellent opportunity, in South American country, for man 
with thorough experience in all latex-dipped products: compound- 
ing experience desirable but not essential. Address Box 173-W, 
RUBBER AGE. 


familiar with mix 
desired but 
Letter 


PRODUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
ing and formulations of vinyls for extrusion. Nylon experience 
not required. Long establ ind progressive New England firm. 
giving full details requested Address Box 174-W, Rupser AGE 


Chemist 


hed 


CHEMISTS—CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


“Positions with the better firms” 


RUBBER—Chief Chemist $10,000 
ng b’ker'd, administrative type 
RESEARC H DEV.—tank linings, latex, .............- 6,000 
milled and calendered gds.. exe. oppor. 
“Many Jr. Positions” 


Call, write or wire—GLADYS HUNTING 
DRAKE PERSONNEL, INC. 
7 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill, FI 6-2100 


NELSON EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
Specialist for “The Rubber Industry” 
EXECUTIVE — TECHNICAL — SALES — OFFICE 
No Charge to Employers © Phone—Write—Wire 


653 First National Tower Phones—Franklin 3197, 1610 
Bidg., Akron 8, Ohio Harold Nelson, Mgr. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
for 
MATERIALS HANDLING 
and PACKAGING 


Broad 


experienced man 


for 


be familiar 


professional challenge 


Must 
layout, installation, 


with design, 


operation and of efficient 


bulk handling 


for such 


servicing 
and packaging facili- 


ties products as 


CARBON BLACh, FERTILIZERS, 
SULFUR, PLASTICS, SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER, LUBE OILs, FUELS, 


GREASES, PFTROCHEMICALS 


include consulta- 


Responsibilities 


tion with technical personnel in 


methods and procedures; also with 


operating and sales departments of 


parent and subsidiary companies on 


current problems. 


Excellent working conditions. 
Attractive benefit programs. 


Horizon unlimited 


for the right man 


Send complete summary of your 
experience to: 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM CO. 


Employee Relations Dept. 
Oklahoma 


Bartlesville, 


RUBBER AGE, AUGUST 
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HELP WANTED (Continued) 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES (Continued) 


HE MIS'T Must have wide general experience, latex and 
+0 he ) compounds, flocking cements and specialties. Able 
f laboratory, modes te sized eastern company 
experience, starting salary All replies he id in 
dress Box 176-W, 


SPONGE RUBBER CHEMIST: opportunity for 
man with experience and ambition. Permanent position with 
established firm located in Pennsylvania. Salary open. Submit 
detailed resume of business experience and personal qualifications 
first letter. Address Box 179-W, RUBBER AGE. 


ufactures offers excellent opportur lity fe 
din camelback, air bags, and 

ur terials; also trative ability Occasional 
vice trit s. Excellent oppo rtt y for advancement. Write letter statir 
1 cuthning qualific ation Address Box 180-W, Rupsrr Ace 


ado, rubber mant 


De olo 
GRADU ATE ENGINEER ex} 


RUBBER CHEMIST: icicles in general line of natural 
and synthetic latex compounds, Available for field work. Ex- 
cellent salary with future. State qualifications in first letter giving 
experience and technical background. Sales ability would be asset. 
Address Box 184-W, RUBBER AGE. 


CHEMIST Latex compounding or vinyl plastisols for dipping and 
sting Unusual opportunity fort rp man Salary open Brooklyn con 
Our men know of this ad. Address Box 193-W, Rusper AGE 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BOUGHT—SOLD: Pigments, Chemicals, Colors, Resins, Sol- 
vents, Oils, Waxes, Lacquers, Plasticizers, Plastics. Other mate- 
rials, Supplies, Equipment, etc. CHEMICAL SERVICE CORP., 
84-04 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


288 BLACK #858 


Master Batching 
Mixing of all kinds 
BESTREAD PRODUCTS CO. STOUGHTON, MASS. 


U T M Unlimited available. 


Large raw materials stock, mod- 


M L L N G equipment, staff, 
and DISSOLVING laboratory controlled. 


Manufacturers of Rubber Adhesives since 1913 
RUBBER AND ASBESTOS CORP. 
5 Belleville Avenue Bloomfield, N. J. 
Bloomfield 2-1300 or Rector 2-6121 


rOY BALLOON PLANT for sale Equipment less than 
ire s old. Suitable for all types of dipped goods. Address Box 


175 Re BRER AGE 


ESTABLISHED CONCERN with steady, growing volume of patented, 
molded rubber article, wishes to contact small, enterprising rubber manu 
Should be experienced with transfer-injection 1 molds, 
Have attractive propositi Can 

Add 182-B, 


facturer in mid-west 
fully un doh stand rubber compounc ling 
ply ye financing for cooperative venture Address Bae 


Ai 


SMALL ne BBI = MANUFACTURER has time available for contract 
work on me «| goods Address Box 191-B, Rupper Ace 


CUSTOM MIXING 
We do milling and compounding of all types 
—blacks or colors—Master Batches. All mix- 
ing done under careful supervision and labora- 
tory control. 


Phone: Butler 9-0400 


Pequanoe Rubber Company Butler, N. J. 


Genuine German  : Paul Reinhart Co., Inc. 


From Our Stocks Digby 4-2928 


| DEPOLYMERIZED 
RUBBER 


| 
| ' 60 Beaver Street 
: 


Permanently Liquid 


RUBBER AND GR-S MIXING 
COMPOUNDING AND CALENDERING 
All work done under careful supervision. Contract 
work invited. Also precision grinding and pulverizing 
of many friable plastics and scrap. Phone: New Haven 
8-6151. ELM CITY RUBBER COMPANY 
BOX 1864, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


100% Rubber Hydrocarbon 


Produced in a range of viscosities 
from high grade smoked sheets 


under careful laboratory control. 


Unique application as 


; Light Color 
Master Batching 
Mixing of All Kinds 
BARDON RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. 


Union Grove, Wisconsin 


Adhesives and Coatings 
Casting Compounds 
Abrasive Binders 
Vuleanizable Plasticizer 


Your inquiry is invited 


BLACK MIXING 
come, RERCO ‘com 
Phone 4601 Collet LAKE ZURICH, ILL. PRODUCTS 


Manufacturers of Rubber Adhesives Since 1918 


RUBBER AND ASBESTOS CORP. 
225 Belleville Avenue Bloomfield, “N. J. 


Bloomfield 2-1300 or Rector 2-6121 


} 
| 
| 
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EQUIPMENT WANTED 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


WANTED 
Complete rubber plants. 
Also individual items such as: 2-roll mills, 
calenders, mixers and Banbury Mixers. 

R. GELB & SONS, INC. 
State Highway No. 29, Union, New Jersey 

WANTED Stock cutter for extruded and flat stocks. Prefer Utilty, 
Black Rock, Thropp, Rotary or Ferriot Also stock storage racks. Rapraror 
Speciacty Co., P. O. Box 4, Charlotte, 

WANTED Rubt manufacturer in Eastern Pennsylvania would like 
to pur hase a Vulcanizer in good operating condition, approximately 40” 

pening by 30” Addre Box 144-F, Rupper AcE 

We are interested in purchasing two 60” mills in good condition with or 
without motors Write hat you have to offer. Address Box 170-E, 


Ruspser 


WANTED: Complete 3-roll calender embosser, kid grain, ap 
prox. 66”. Also starching or dusting machine, one or both sides, 
for fifty inch material. agreed must be in good condition. 
Address Box 178-E, RUBBER AGE 


WwW ANTED Du Pont abrader complete with sample mold When re 
ng include selling price, describe condition and state age of equipment 
ess Box 183-F, \ 
AUTOCLAVE WANTED 
Approximately 6 ft. x 15 ft 00 ondition Preferably with pumps 
Address Box 187-E, Ruprer A 
Complete self-contained 
unit with Vickers Pump, 
tank for 30 gal, oil and 
5 H.P. motor. 
Knife—30" width 


23" stroke 


Floor space—36" x 64" 
Height—8'5" 


Guaranteed perfect 
working, Safety built 
throughout for operation. 


MANUFACTURED BY STANLEY H. HOLMES CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
SOLE AGENT 


ERIC BONWITT 


431 So. Dearborn St. 
Phone: WEbster 9-3548 


Chicago 5. IU. 


AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


858 Windsor St., Hartford, Conn. 


New York 


NATIONAL 
SHERARDIZING 
& MACHINE (0. 


Representatives: Akron 


SAVE GUARANTEED REBUILT EQUIPMENT Hydrault 
*resses: 2 24”, 18” ram, 318 tons; 24” x ”, 450 tons, a 
pening; 4 m, 250 tons; 24” x 24”, 12” ram, 170 ton 5 
2 340 toms; 42” x 42”, 16” ram, 250 tons; 36 
x 18”, 10” ram, 118 tons; 20” x 2( 
ram, 118 tons; 19” x , 10” ram, 78 tons; 22” x 15”, 8” ram, tons 
7 ram 2”, 614” ram, 50 tons; 8” x 9%”, 4%” 1: 
20 tons; f 14” ram, 12 tons. L al oratory Presses: 10 ton Car 
6” x 6 30 ton Watson-Stillman, 6” x 6’ sat es atory Mills and Cale 


Thropp Mill, 16” x 40” MA New Dual Pun 
lers: Royle Rubber #2; Royle Plastic #1. Pre 
51,T; Stokes DDS4 with Reeves Drives. A 

MACHINERY 


ders: (New) M.D.; 


all sizes. Extru 


s, ete Universar 
N. ¥ 


Street, New York 13, 


1 3-roll Calender, herringbone geared, 
(leatherette and like) available wit! 
ng rolls irst grade, recently rebuilt 
hecriwbone reducer, no motor. STEWART 
E. ¢ Ohi 


FOR SALE: 24” x 66” 
bored rolls, 
smoothing, 
prompt delivery Includes F arvel of 


Cleveland 27 


Bottinc & Company, INc., Sth Street 

FOR SALE: & Pellet Presses: Kux Model 25 (21 punch and 25 put 
Stokes D-3 and D-4. Read Co. 250 gal. heavy juty double arm sign 
blade jacketed mixers Perry Fouvremenr Corr 109 No. 6th Street 
Philadelphia 22, Penna 

FOR SALF lacketed Vuleanizer, 16 ft. long > tt. dia Q) 
opening doors Also 40 in. Vulcanizer with 48 in. bolted door On 
$144 in. Extruder with motor and drive Address Box 185-S, Rusper 

FOR SALE Six opening press, 24” x 54” x 3” platens, two 11” dia. 
rams. Also 40” mill with 50 hp motor and silent chain drive Address 


Box 186-S, Russer AGe. 


motor, two Thropa 
Hydraulic Accumu 
+S, Rupper Ace, 


One #1 


FOR AL 
2 ub Mills, 


EXPERT BANBURY REBUILDING SERVICE. Our “Pre- 
Plan” rebuilding service saves you production time, gets your 
Banbury body thoroughly rebuilt and back in your line faster. 
Sixteen years of specialized experience are at your service. Our 
facilities handle every size and type of Banbury and each job ‘s 
guaranteed. Estimates gladly furnished. Write INTERSTATE 
WELDING SERVICE, Offices, Metropolitan Building, Akron 
8, Ohio. 


FOR S Al kK Southwark steam platen press, 2120 ton, size 37” x 74 
end lk liameter, 45” stroke 
3000 no pumps. Excellent 
litio , Rupper AGE 


FOR SALE: Banbury Mixers, Mills, Calenders, Laboratory Mill 
and Banbury Unit, Extruders, Tubers, Hydraulic Presses. Send 
for detailed bulletin. EAGLE INDUSTRIES, INC., 110 Wash- 
ings Street, New York 6, N. Y. Digby 4-8364-5-6. 

FOR SALE: Line of 2-Farrel 60” mills, complete awe 200 ‘in 
synchronous motor. One 16” x 42” mill with drive and 75 hp 
motor. One Royle #4 tuber, stainless steel screw and liner. 
6 x 18 high pressure vulcanizer with quick opening door. Send 
us your inquiries CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC., 
14-19 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y., Phone: BArclay 7-0600. 


Call or Write 


Akron, 0. 


Trenton, N, J. 


NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY — 
L. ALBERT & SON | 


Chicago, Ill, Los Angeles, Calif. | 


RUBBER AGE, AUGUST, 195 


Presses: Stokes T; ¢ ) 
Mixers, Vulcanizers, A 
Company, 285 Hudson | 
18” x 50%; one Watseon-Stillma 
lator, | u pressure 4200 Ibs. Address Box 18 - 
| 
: HOWE MACHINERY Co., INC. 
BELT "MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 
ord Cates expanding mandrels automatic cutting 
636 
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Advance Solvents x Chemical Corp. 


Akron Equipment Co. 

Akron Rubber Machinery Co. 

Albert, L.. & Son 

Alco Oil & Chemical Corp. 

Alcon Production Tool Co 

Aluminum Flake Co. 

American Cyanamid Co 
Calco Chemical Div. 
Industrial Chemicals Division 

American Monomer Corp 

American Polymer Corp. 

American Resinous Chemicals Corp 

American Zinc Sales 

Argus Chemical Laboratory 

Armstrong Machine Works 

Atlas Electric Devices Co. 

Atlas Valve 


Bagley & Sewall Co 

Baird Rubber and Trading Co 

Baker & Adamson Products, 
Div., Allied Chemical & Dye C 

Baker, J. T.. Chemical Co. 

Bell and Jewell, Inc 

Bardon Rubber Products Co. 

Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye 

Beacon Chemical Industries, Inc 

Bestread Products 

Binney & Smith Co 

Black Rock Mfg. Co 

Bolling, Stewart, & Company, 

Bonwitt, Eric 

Machine Co 

Brockton Cutting Die & Machine Co 

Brooklyn Color Works, Inc 

rown Company 


orp 


Inc 


Cabot, Godfrey L., Inc 
Cambridge Instrument Co 
Cameron Machine Co 
Carey, Philip, Mfg. Co 
Carter Bell Co 
Chemical & Pigment 
CLASSIFIED ADVERT 1S 
Cleveland Liner & Mf 


“4 Co 
Colledge, E. W., General Sales Agent, 


Columbian Carbon GS 
Concord Mica Cor 
CONSULTANTS SECTION 
Continental Carbon Co 
Cooke Color & Chemical Co 
Coulter, James, Machinery Co 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Co 
Diamond Alkali Company 
Pure Calcium Prod. Div. 
Dow Corning Corp 
du Pont de 
Organic Chemicals’ 
Rubber Chemicals Div 
E 
Elm City Rubber Co 
Emerson Apparatus Co 
English Mica Co. 
Erie Engine & Mfg. Co. 
F 
Falls Engineering and Machine Co 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 
Fawick Airflex Co., Inc 


Machine Co. 
pply Co., Inc. 


Foremost Machine Builders, Inc. 


Glidden Co 
NG 


EX 


613 
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General Chemical 


Corp 


6 
Insert Following 
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Athens Machine Div 


634, 635, 
516 


Inc 


Insert Following 
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, Inc 
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Second Cover 


TO ADVERTISERS 


Gammeter, W. F., Co 

R. Gelb & Sons, Inc. 

General Atlas Carbon Co. 

General Chemical Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. 

General Electric Co. 

Apparatus Dept. 

Chemical Dept 
General! Latex “Corp 
General Magnesite & Magnesia Co. 
Genseke Brothers 
Gidley, Philip Tucker 
Glidden Co., Chemical & Pigment Div 
Glyco Products Co., Inc. 

Goodrich, B. F., Chemical Co (Chemical) 
Goodrich, B. F., Chemical Co. (Hycar) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

(Chemical Div.) ... 513, 
Gummi und Asbest 
Haas Miller Corp. 
Hadley Bros. — Co. 
Hall, 

Hardesty Chemical 

Hardman, H. V. 

Harwick Co 

Heresite & Chemical Co 

Heveatex Corporation 

Ho ere & Pettis Mfg. Co 
lliston Mills, Inc. 

Howe Machinery Co., 

Huber, J. M., Corp. 


Inc. 


Inc 


Indoil Chemical Co. 
Industrial Ovens, Inc. 
Institution of the Rubber Industry 
Interstate Welding Service 

J 
Jenkins, J. W., Co., Inc 
Johnson Steel & Wire Co., Inc 


Kautschuk und Gummi 


Littlejohn & Co., Inc 


M 
Marbon Corp 
Marine Magnesium Products 
Merck & Co, 
Martin Fabrics Corp. 
Maryland Cork Co. 
McNeil Machine & Engineering Co 
Monsanto Chemical Co 
Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, 
Muehlistein, H., & Co., Inc 
N 


Division of 


Inc 


National-Erie Corp. 
National Lead Co. 
National Rosin Oil Products, Inc. 
National Rubber Machinery Co. 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co 
National-Standard Co. 
Naugatuck Chemical, 


Neville Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 


U. S. Rubber Co 
558 


Olin, R. R., Laboratories 
Osborn Mfg. Co 


Pan American Chemicals Div., 

Pan American Refining Corp 
Pennsylvania Industrial Chemica! Corp 
Pequanoc Rubber Co. 

Chontcak Co. 
& Co., Ine. 


w w 
slisil 


, and Insert Following 
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Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
Chemical Div. 

Polymel Corp. 

Pyrometer Instrument Co 


Rand Rubber Co. 

Randall, Frank E., 

Rare Metal Products x 

Rasor, Donald J., Sr. 

Reinhart, Paul, Co., Inc 

Revue Generale du Caoutchouc 
Richardson, Sid, Carbon Co 
Rotex Rubber Company, Inc 
Royle, John, & Sons 

Rubber and Asbestos Corp 
Rubber Corp. of America, Latex Div 
Rubber Engineering & Chem. Co 
Rubber Raw Matetrals Ltd 


St. Joseph Lead Co. 
Schulman, A., Inc 

Scott Testers, 
Sharples Chemicals Inc. 
Shaw, Francis, & Co., Ltd 
Shell Oil Company, ‘Inc, 
Simplex Cloth Cutting Machine Co 
Sindar Corporation 

Sivon Machine Co 

Skelly Oil Co., Solvents Div 
South Florida Test Service 
Southeastern Clay Co 
Southern Clays, Inc. 
Southland Cork Co 

Spadone Machine 
Spencer Products 

Stamford Rubber 
Standard Electric Mfg. 
Standard Machinery 
Stanley Chemical Co 
Stanley Electric Tool Div 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inc 


Inc 


Inc 


Synvar Corporation 


Taber Instrument Corp. 
Tanney-Costello Inc 
Testworth Laboratories, 
Textile Proofers Inc 
Thomaston Mills 
Titanium Pigment Corp 
Tracerlab, Inc 
Trade News Service 
Tumpeer Chemical Co 
Turner Halsey Co 

U 
United Carbon Co. insert Following 
United Engineering & Foundry Co. 
United Rubber Machinery —— 
U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co 
Utility Mfg. Co 

v 
Vanderbilt, R. T., Co 

w 
White, J. J., Products Co.. 
Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, 
Williams, C. K. & Co. 
Wills Rubber Trimming Machine Co 
Wilson, Charles T., Co., Inc 
Witco Chemical Co. 
Woloch, Co 
Wood, R. 
Wyandotte ye Corp 


inc 
Inc 
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Front Cover 


If you are having trouble with the adhesion of cements... 
if your rubber products come out too slippery, try a 


MOLD LUBRICANT #735—pH 10. 


of our 


MOLD LUBRICANT #769—pH 7.9 
These two Mold Lubricants have proven themselves the best 
n the field and they give you a drier surface than other 


or 


rubber lubricants of equal efficiency. 


Mold Lubricants #735 and #769 are not emulsions. 
rfect mixture with hard or soft water or alcohol, and 
is no separation on standing. This insures perfect lubrication on 


all types of molds. 


Try a sample of our Mold Lubricants #735 and #769 and 


cure your troubles 


STONER'S INK COMPANY 
QUARRYVILLE, PENNA. 


MIC 


ample 


WATER-GROUND 
"At its Best’ 


You get 
re 
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Every rubber manufacturer using Water-Ground 
Mica should be using "CONCORD" because: 


I—It is ground exclusively from a clean, white 
Muscovite Mica scrap imported from India 
and Africa. 

2—I+ is whiter and purer. 

3—I¢ is strictly competitive in price. 


Send for samples and prices 


CONCORD MICA CORPORATION 


27 Crescent Street 


Penacook, N. H. 
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TEXAS 


winner 


To win in a long race the Indian requires the con- 
tinuing co-operation of his pony. In the highly 
competitive rubber industry the manufacturer of 
tires needs long range, enduring support from his 


suppliers. 


Users of Sid Richardson Carbon Co. TEXAS “E” 
and TEXAS “M” high quality, economical-to-use 
channel blacks are assured this type of assistance. 
With the world’s largest channel black plant and 
abundant, nearby natural resources, we assure 


your present and future requirements. 


CHANNEL BLACKS 
Std Richardson 
C A R BON 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAM BUILDING 
ARRON 8. OHIO 


2 
4 | 
| 
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NEW YORK 


500 FIFTH AVE. 
LOngacre 


4-5960 


BOSTON 


738 STATLER BLDG. 
Liberty 
2-271] 


Riddler and Patlica 


Schulman Inc. 


La 
| 
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PROCESSING. 


CHECKS COLD FLOW 


IN BUTYL TUBES 


BESIDES 


BETTER GREEN STRENGTH 
STERLING SO GIVES 
Smoother Extrusion 

Better Splicing 

Faster Cure 

Higher Modulus 

Less Chafing 


GODFREY L. ¢ 4BOT,. INC., Boston 
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